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LADY ANNE AND LADY JANE. 



" Well, Harry," said Mr Percy to his son, " which of 
. my fair and noble wards am I to call daughter ? You have 
been seemingly a long time suspended like Mahomet's 
tomb between two magnets." 

" Alas for Mahomet's tomb, my dear father, if it be not 
more equally balanced than my affections." 

" Then what think you of another simile — a child that 

is undecided whether to choose a peach or a nectarine ?" 

" No— that will not do, because the child has probably 

his choice of either, and I have not mine of the ladies in 

•9 question." 

^ " But I think you may have. — Lady Anne Mortimer 
^ is a grand lovely creature ! what bright dark eyes she 

£has!" 
*' Yes, — and what fascinating eyes, color unknown, has 
Lady Jane Langley ! I am sure I know not whether they 
r- be grey, blue, or hazel, — ^but by turns I believe they are 
all three, — and like a changeable silk, they are beautiful 
V to the sight without on^'s being able to tell what is the 
g predominant hue." 

" Eyes like changeable silk, Harry ! Humph. ! I hope 
you do not extend tibe simile to her Ladyship s temper ?" 
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" To her humor I do, and like her the better for it — 

^ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.' " 

" That may be a recommendation to a mistress, Harry, 
but surely not to a wife. — Bright colored silks, to borrow 
your metaphor in part, are not good for every day wear ; 
one of a more sober and even color would do better. 
Lady Anne is the woman for a wife ; she is not so daz- 
zling as her cousin, but I think her more estimable — ^nay, 
she has more beauty also, for she has certainly better 
features." 

" Better features, sir ! So she has, 1 dare say, accord- 
ing to measurement ; but there is one thing wlrich Lady 
Jane has, which her cousin wants, and without which a 
beauty is almost plain, and with which a plain woman is 
almost beautiful — and that is charm^ or, as the French 
call it, agrement, — It is what women feel in our sex, but 
cannot understand in their oum ; and when they see us 
admire a woman in whom they can discover no personal 
attraction, they begin measuring her nose and-her mouth, 
and criticising the color of her eyes, and hair, and com- 
plexion, till they end with ' In short, / call her plain, and 
think it is madness in men to admire her.' And to this 
gift called ' charm,' and which I believe to have been 
Psyche's celebrated box of beauty. Lady Jane adds 
handsome if not regular features, arid a form, a com- 
plexion " 

" By no means as fine as Lady Anne's." 

" Why, perhaps not ; for sometimes she 's pale, and 
sometimes red ; and Lady Anne's color is permanent 
and unvarying." 

" Unvarying, Harry ! when her bloom is every mo- 
ment deepened by the blush of feeling and modesty — 
while her tall figure and majestic carriage inspire respect 
as well as admiration." 

" There again, sir — it is that very height, that very 
majesty that I do not admire. — Not but that Lady Jane 
can be majestic too— but she had rather please than aioe ; 
father attract than repeh^^ 

" Lady Jane majestic ! By the side of Lady Anne she 
is rather short than otherwise." 
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*' Short by the side of Lady Anne ! to be sure she 
is — ^an acacia by the side of a Lombardy poplar ! Lady 



Anne is 



< Tall and as straight as a poplar tree. 
And her cheeks are as red as a rose.' 



but she wants grace^ — and so does a poplar. There 's 
Lady Jane throwing her lovely person into a thousand 
graceful attitudes like a bendmg woodbine, while her cousin 
sits in one posture like a cedar of Lebanon. Lady Jane 
is a beautiful running accompaniment, while Lady Anne 
is four minims in a bar. Besides, Lady Anne often 
speaks disagreeable truths, and Lady Jane none but 
agreeable ones." 

" In short, my dear son, you are in love with Lady 
Jane, and to a man in love there is only one beautiful 
woman in the world." 

" There you wrong me, sir, — I think Lady Anne very 
handsome, and I adore her virtues ; and if she would but 
condescend to be agreeable^ she would be irresistible." 

" Well, well, I see all hope for her is over, and I am 
sorry for it ; — for I fear that you like Lady Jane, and 
Lady Anne likes you." 

" I hope not. But, sir, don't you think Lady Jane 
loves me a little ? " 

" I can't tell — for that * chxrm^ as you call it, throws 
such a bright halo round her, that I have as yet been 
unable to see her clearly enough to discern what her real 
feelings are. — However, as my first wish is to see you 
happy, and as you can only be so with the woman of 
your heart, I will watch Lady Jane. I should have pre- 
lerred Lady Anne. Besides, she has a great fortune, 
and her cousin comparatively a small one. But you have 
wealth enough, and more than enough with your late 
uncle's, in possession, and mine in prospect; therefore 
you can please yourself without violating the dictates of 
worldly prudence ; and I hope I shall live at least to see 
you married." 

" I hope you will live," said Harry Percy, affectionately, 
" to see me and my children married, dear sir." Then 
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seebg Lady Jane and Lady Anne in the garden, he 
eagerly ran to meet them. 

It would indeed have been more for Harry Percy^s 
interest to marry Lady Anne, as, not from vice but 
thoughtlessness, he had, though but just five and twenty, 
been forced to mortgage his only unentailed estate so 
considerably, that, as he had no ready money, a large sum 
with a wife could alone set him free; and as he knew 
that his fatlier had no money to spare, he had carefully 
concealed from him an embarrassment which he weU 
knew it would distress him not to be able to remove* 

Lady Jane was the daughter of the Earl of M , 

and Lady Anne of the Marquis of D , and both wwe 

left by their fathers to the guardianship of^VIr Percy. 
As Mrs Percy was living when these noblemen died, her 
husband's wards came to reside with her ; and tiU he 
went abroad with a tutor at the age of eighteen, Percy 
had many opportunities of being with the young and 
beautiful cousins, of whom one was four, the other three 
years younger than himself. 

At one and twenty he returned, and fi>und Lady Jane, 
who with her cousin had been presented at court, a reign- 
ing belle in the fashionable world, and more full of 
fascination than ever; but though courted by all who 
beheld her, her eyes seemed, he thought, to look as ten- 
derly as ever on him. Not so Lady Anne's ; her eyes 
never sought his ; on the contrary, they seemed to avoid 
them ; and when he returned, after a long and severe 
illness, during which his life was despaired of, the one 
wounded his self love, while the other soothed it. Lady 
Anne, when she saw him, was so struck with the change 
in his appearance that she could not at first speak ; and 
when she did, it was to say in a faltering voice, and with 
eyes filled with tea^p — " Oh ! Harry, how Ul you look ! I 
declare I should scarcely have known you ! and you look 
so old!" 

" Don't mind what that raven says, Harry," exclaimed 
Lady Jane, " she always sees the worst side of every 
thing ; and I assure you / think, though you look as if 
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jou had been umoeUj you never looked handsomer nor 
younger in your life." 

Harry held a hand of each at this moment ; and it is 
certain that he pressed Lady Jane's very tenderly, while 
he held Lady Anne's so coldly that she withdrew it. — 
From that moment Lady Jane stood on a vantage ground 
with Harry Percy which she never lost ; for he thought 
the remark of Lady Jane kind, that of the other cruel ; 
and though deeply impressed before he went abroad in 
favor of Lady Anne, he saw not, he heeded not, he un- 
derstood not the faltering voice, the involuntary tears that 
accompanied her remark, — a remark impeUed by real 
tenderness thrown by the anxieties of tenderness com- 
pletely offite guard. Nor did he observe that, though 
h^ words were flattering. Lady Jane's feelings were 
cold. He therefore banished Lady Anne from his best 
auctions, and received Lady Jane to them, — ^like many 
others, rejecting the substance for the shadow. 

Lady Anne soon saw, and secretly deplored, the su- 
periority of Lady Jane's influence over Percy to her 
own; for she thought she loved him better than her 
cousin, and for his oum sake she wished that he had pre- 
ferred her. But hers was no common mind, no common 
character. She thought that passions were given us for 
our slaves, not our tyrants ; and the love which was not 
likely to be returned, she felt it her duty first to conceal, 
and ultimately to subdue, or at least to keep within proper 
bounds. But her trials were severe ; and while she wit- 
nessed the progress of Percy's attachment to Lady Jane, 
she sighed to think how happy such evidences of love 
would have made her ; and she sighed the more, because 
she felt assured that this devoted love was thrown away 
on one who was too volatile to feel the value of it. No 
wonder, therefore, that the usually brusque and severe 
manner of Lady Anne should become still more so. 

" The carriage has been at the door this hour, Jane, 
and Mrs Corbet and I have been waiting twenty minutes 
for you," said Lady Anne one morning, " and yet you 
are not ready — It is very strange you can never be 
punctual." 
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" Nor you patient^ Anne." 

" What is the matter ?" said Percy entering. " Lady 
Anne, you look disturbed." 

" Oh ! she has only been scolding me as usual." 

" Scolding you ?" 

" You, I suppose, think no one can be so bard-hearted 
as to scold such a divinity ! " replied Lady Anne with a 
laugh that was no laugh. 

" But what has Lady Jane done ?" 

" She is not ready, according to custom — and I am 
sure, Harry, I have heard you say that punctuality is a 
virtue." 

" True ; — ^but is not impatience a vice ?" 

" There, Anne ! do you hear that ?" 

"I do," she replied, blushing deeply from pain atbemg 
reproved by the man she loved ; " and I dare say, yes — 
I was — I am too impatient." 

" Amiable candor !" cried Percy ; " and I in return 
must own that I think Lady Jane's habit of not bemg 
punctual a most vile one, and — " * 

" What is that you are saying, young gentleman ?" said 
Lady Jane turning round from the glass, at which she 
was adjusting her headdress, and looking at him with one 
of her most arch looks and dimpled smiles. 

" I was saying the truth — ^that you are not perfect ;" 
but looking fondly and even famifiarly in her face as he 
spoke, 

< If to thy share some female errors fall, 

* Look in thy face and one forgets them all.'" 

" Thank ye, young man — very civil, and very new. 
But Lady Anne has a face also, and a very handsome 
one it is." 

" But not a facetol)e looked up at as yours was just 
now," said Lady Anne almost pettishly. 

" There, Harry ! do you not see her meaning ? She 
is such a prude, she thought your look and manner too 
free, and that no one dared look at her so." 
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Lady Anne had no such meaning ; but conscious that 
she spoke in envy, though not in blamSy she remained si- 
lent ; and Percy, quite lost in admiration of her rival, 
cared not to reply. 

" How that gown becomes you !" said Harry, " and 
how pretty it is !" 

" Do you think so ?" 

" Yes— or else it is you who become the gown, and 
impart to it your graces." 

" Do you like it better thatt Lady Anne's ?" 

" I may be vjrong^ — but I certainly do." 

" A fair take in !" replied the mischievous Lady Jane 
laughing, " for they are both alike ; only I know how to 
put on a gown, and she does not. Only see how her 
gown sits ! — ^Why, my dear, one would think you were 
crooked." 

" I dressed myself," she replied. 

" And why, pray ?" 

" Because my maid was not quite well." 

" But you could have had mine." 

" Am I never to learn to wait on myself, and J^a^an in- 
dependent rational being ?" 

" There ! Now Anne is in her heroics and moral 
sublimities, Harry, I must interrupt her ; therefore pray 
go and call up the carriage." 

" So Anne ! you thought Harry's look too free, did 
you?" 

" No such thing, Jane," she answered, her ingenuous 
mind disdaining the least approach to falsehood — '^ I 
meant very differently — ^I meant, — " and here her voice 
faltered — ^** 1 meant that my face had not the charms of 
yours, and therefore was not likely to be looked at 90, so 
fondly." 

" Well said, modest, humble Lady Anne ! But I must 
tell Harry, — ^may I ? " 

" If you please ; for the disingenuousness of being si- 
lent when you accused me before, is on my mind." 

"What a delicate conscience is thine!" said Lady 
Jane laughing. 

2 
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" O Percy !" she exclaimed, as he returned and hung 
over her delighted, while he handed her down stairs, " I 
have Anne's confessions to make." And Lady Anne 
stayed behind till she thought all was said. Then, with 
one of her most majestic looks, she gave him her hand 
when he returned to meet her. But if she meant the 
look to awe Percy into forbearing to compliment her on 
her modest idea of her own face, it was thrown away ; for 
he felt that what Lady Anne said was jmt^ — ^he cofM 
not have looked at Aer in that manner, — and he was too 
honest to say what he could not mean. Whether Lady 
Anne suspected this truth 1 know not ; but she felt sad 
and uncomfortable, and was very glad Percy did not ac- 
company them in their drive. 

It is very certain that Lady Jane dearly loved Lady 
Anne, and when alone with her every feeling but of af- 
fection towards her was at rest ; but when with her in the 
presence of others, she had such a consciousness of Lady 
Anne's superiority, and such a restless dread lest others 
should perceive it too, that she could not be easy without 
playing upon her noble cousin, and pointing out the bad 
style of her dress, and her occasional roughness of re- 
proofs and manner. There are two sorts of jealousy ; — 
the one struts a heroine with a poisoned bowl and bloody 
dagger — the other is only armed with pins and needles, 
and is no heroine at all ; — ^but she makes such a use of 
her weapons, that she does as much and more hann to 
domestic happiness, and dje interests of society, than her 
more lofty and impassioned sister. — This antiheroic jeal- 
ousy was felt by Lady Jane, and it impelled her to stick 
pins, that is, to inflict trifling wounds on Lady Anne, ex- 
cept when done^ and then affection was triumphant. 

"My dearest Anne," said Lady Jane during their 
drive, " I am afraid I distressed you by my flippancy just 
now ?" 

" No — ^you only fretted me, and to that I am pretty 
well accustomed." 

" How sorry I am ! But I will learn to behave better 
— ^indeed I will — for I am sure I love you, Anne ! ten- 
derly love you ?" 
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^^ It would be strange if you did not Jane ! It would 
be strange if two orphans like us, left to the care of the 
same guardian, and nearly akin in blood, should not love 
each other. It would be unnatural, it would be base." 

'^ Aye, indeed ; and I should be wickedly ungrateful, 
Anne, if I did not love you — for you are so kind to me ! 
How should I get out of the embarrassments my extrav^ 
agance involves me in but for you ?" 

" Nonsense ! " replied lady Anne. " I have so few 
wants myself, that I can supply yours — and I have a plea* 
sure in doing so." 

Here the coach stopped at a shop in Bond-street, and 
the door was instantly thronged with fashionable men. 
Away flew all the pensive, sentimental graces Lady Jane's 
countenance had worn as she gazed on the saddened one 
of Lady Anne, and she beamed on the beaux from the 
door of the carriage ia all the brilliance of a reigning 
belle. 

" I think I see Lady Anne in yon corner," said Lord 
Li(»:imer, — " I hope her ladyship's well," bowing very 
respectfully, having only given Lady Jane a nod. 

The latter felt the difference and was piqued. "No," 
she repUed for her cousin, " Lady Anne is very unwell. 
Don't you see how she is muffled up ? " 

" I never was belter in my life," said Lady Anne 
leaning forward, and speaking in her most abrupt manner ; 
" and my being muffled up, as Lady Jane calls it, is an 
act of choice, not necessity." 

" You hear her ; you see she will not allow me to 
make an excuse for her old woman's dress.— Is she not, 
my lord, a beautiful blowsy ? " 

" Beautiful she always is," replied Lord Lorimer. 

" Oh ! I know why you think so ; — it is in return- for 
Lady Anne's saying you were — but I dare not repeat 
what she said." 

" You overpower me. Lady Jane," said Lord Lorimer 
conceitedly. 

" It is true, — ^is it not Lady Anne ? Did you not highly 
extol Lord Lorimer ? " — ^added Lady Jane, well knowing 
what her £inswqr would be, 
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" I never speak against my conscience," replied Lady 
Anne roughly, " and therefore I could not do it." 

" O fy, fy, Lady Anne ! what have you said ? But 
indeed, my lord, you need not look so angry ; for women, 
you know, are always rude to those they like best." 

" Yes, yes," said Lord Lorimer, " Uiat is human na- 
ture." 

" But it is not mine, my lord, I assure you," cried 
Lady Anne angrily. " Lady Jane, I choose to drive on, 
for I am tired of this nonsense." So saying, she desired 
the footman to give her order, and the coach proceeded. 

" Dear Anne ! " said Lady Jane, " 1 see I have of- 
fended again." 

" Yes ; — I am angry now. — What could induce you to 
flatter that coxcomb Lord Lorimer at my expense ? " 

v" I am sure I don't know ; but I believe it was from 
compassion, lest he should fall in love with you, — for 
your haughtiness, Anne, is as powerful a preservative from 
the effects of your charms, as is the offensive smell of 
some beautiful but poisonous berries ; their hue attracts, 
but their scent repels ; therefore the thirsty traveller es- 
capes." 

" Am I so very rude, so very repellent Jane ? " 

" Rather so, ray dear ; and but for my little hint to 
save the poor man's self-love, you would have made Lord 
Lord Lorimer your foe for life." 

" No great .harm if I had. But how can you delight 
to talk such stuff to these fops, these loungers, these killers 
of time?" 

" Oh ! a very harmless amusement. I am only 
spreading a few weak nets for a few harmless birds, a 
few hopping sparrows, and they are so slender they can 
break them ?t any time." 

" But suppose, in the meanwhile, a bird of real value 
should, angry at your levity, escape from your net that is 
more skilfully woven ? " 

" Oh ! if you mean Harry Percy ! believe me, Anne, 
his heart is too surely mine for almost any thing I can 
do to break tlie chain. — ^No, Anne, I fear no rival influ* 
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ence, not even yours." (Mrs Corbet had just alighted 
to go into a shop, or Lady Jane would not have said this.) 

" Mine ! — It is unkind, Jane, to mock me thus," re- 
plied Lady Anne ; " you may well scorn all fear of me 
as a rival." 

" No such thing. Lady Anne ! Of all women in the 
world, if you, as Percy says, would but deign to be 
agreeable^ I should fear you with him, and every one." 

" Does Percy say that of me f " 

" Yes ; — he thinks it is all you want to be irresistible." 

" I wish I had known that sooner ! " thought Lady 
Anne. 

" Positively, my dear girl," continued Lady Jane, " you 
are lil^e a man who has the 20,000/. prize in his bureau, 
and will not give himself tlie trouble of claimmg it. 
Here's a throat, white and round as ever Phidias formed, 
and yet you conceal it as if it were hideous ! Here is hair, 
jetty and glossy as a raven's plume, and you hide it under 
a bushel, — ^I mean a cap, — but it is a cap as big as a 
bushel ! And here is a foot, a model for a statuary, of which 
you don't suffer even the tip of a toe to be visible ! My 
dear Anne, if you were to condescend to shine forth in 
all your charms, I should hate you mortally." 

" Nay, this is mere trifling," replied Lady Anne ; 
" why should I try to please ? The only man, you know, 
as you have unhappily surprised my secret, whom I ever 
wished to please, is lost to me forever, and * I can hope 
no more.' " 

The deep desponding tone in which this was spoken 
aroused all the affectionate nature of Lady Jane, and 
she exclaimed — " Don't talk so, Anne, I can't bear it ; 
and I would resign fifty Percy's, rather than make you 
wretched." 

^' But there are not fifty Percy's, Jane. Alas ! there 
is only owe." 

" No, not in your foolish* eyes ; — ^but in mine there 
may be many ; and really, though I love him more than 
a little, only 'say the word, my beloved Anne, and I will 
say NO, should he ask me to say yea." 

2* 
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" But he loves you, Jane ; — and I prize his happiness 
beyond my own ; — therefore I tmsh him to marry you.— • 
But tell me, Jane ! In order to reconcile myself to the 
disgrace of loving a man who never asked me to love 
him, don't you think before he went abroad J was his fa- 
vorite, and that his attentions warranted my partiality ? 

" Why, — ^yes, I do think so," replied Lady Jane, a 
conscious feeling making her blush deeply. 

" Enough, I am satisfied," replied Lady Anne, and 
the coach stopped at a shop in St James'-street. A beg- 
gar immediately came up, and asked charity of Lady 
Jane. — " Do, dear Lady Anne," she cried, " lend me 
half-a-crown for this poor wretch." 

" What ! give alms in such a public street as this, Jane f 
It looks so Pharisaical ! " 

" What signifies the look ? — Now do oblige me ; for. 
as usual, I have no money." 

" Well, — ^there is what you desire ; — ^but it is so beg- 
garly. Lady Jane, never to have money in your pocket." 

" No, — it is wise if you will give me yours, — and it is 
fashionable, as no on,e wears pockets." 

" Nonsense ! — ^You know that I mean it is wrong to 
have no money of your own about you. I wish, dear 
Jane, as your true friend, I wish that you would learn to 
pay your debts, and be just before you are generous." 

" Nay, Anne, remember what the man says in the play, 
about Justice being a hobbling beldame, who can't over- 
take Generosity." 

" Yes, Jane, I do remember ; — and I regret that the 
very great man who wrote that speech should have put 
forth so pernicious a sentiment ; — for the man who——" 

" Hush ; Hush ! dear Anne," interrupted Lady Jane, 
" or rather dear Joseph ! for, if you disapprove one 
brother, I hate the other ; and you were going on so like 

him ; « for the man who ' How do you do ? How do 

you ? cried Lady Jane interrupting herself, and Mr Percy 
came up to the coach-window. 

" Joseph ! " said Lady Jane, " here 's oiir guardian." 

" What ! what did you call her ? " asked Mr Percy. 
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" Why, Sir, I am Charles, and her Ladyship Joseph 
Surface, at your service. And you, guardian, why, you 

shall be But come into the carriage, there 's a good 

gentleman ; " and he got in. " Yes, guardian, — ^yes — 
you shall be Sir Peter Teazle." 

" With all my heart, ward ; but where is my Lady 
Teazle ? " 

" O Sir ! " she replied, affecting to hide her face and 
blush, " if you would but see her and accept her, sir, she 
is here before you ! I have long wished for this opportu- 
nity, sir, and let my blushes speak for me ; " 

" But what will my son say ? " 

" O Sir ; never mind what he says, — ^I prefer you ; — 
and he can't help himself, — I think you, indeed I do, a 
great deal handsomer than he is." 

" Handsomer I may be ; hut\ fear that I want what 
my son says you have so exclusively , Lady Jane, and that 
is charm; — therefore I advise you to prefer Harry to 
me." 

" Well then, what say you to Lady Anne ?" 

" Alas I 1 fear Lady Anne will have nothing to say to 
me. But this I will say, that were I a young man I 
should have much to say to her.^^ 

" O you cruel, mortifying, ungrateful guardian ! So 
then I see you prefer Lady Anne to me ! " and she 
hid her mortification in a pretended sob. " What, are 
you thinking of Lady Anne while you are looking at me 
so intently ? " 

" I was thinking, Lady Jane, how airs and graces like 
yours would become me ; how /should look playing tricks 
like these." 

" Lake an elephant dancing a bolero, my dear ! " 

" So I thought ; — but how long, Jane, will it become 
you to dance these boleros ? I feel that all this may be 
charming in youth ; but youth is a small part of human 
existence ; — and I was carrying my eye further, and be- 
holding you a few years hence." 

" And what do you see, Anne ?" replied Lady Jane in 
a tone of alarm. 
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" Oh ! I hope, Jane, that all this playful gaiety, harm- 
less as summer lightning, will end in the mild lustre of a 
calm summer's evening." . 

" Thank you, dear candid Anne," replied Lady Jane. 

" You think all this lightning will go off without any 
destructive storms, do you. Lady Anne ?" said Mr Percy. 

" I hope so," hesitatingly replied Lady Anne. " Jane 
has a good head, and an excellent heart." 

" A truce, sweet Anne, with your flattery ; or you will 
turn my head, however good it may be." 

The coach at this moment stopped at H t's at the 

comer of Sidney's alley, and Lady Jane got out. After 
a few minutes she returned with a very handsome shirt- 

f)in in her hand, and followed by the shopman with a 
arge case of jewels. As soon as they had driven off, 
Lady Jane exclaimed, 

" Oh ! I have almost ruined myself — ^but they were so 
beautiful I could not resist ! Only see J " So saying she 
opened the cases and exhibited a fine set of pink topazes 
with strings of large pearl intermixed, for necklace and 
bracelets — " and here, guardian," said Lady Jane, " here 
is a present for you ! " (giving the pin to Mr Percy.) 

" I hope you have not been so foolish," replied he 
gravely, " to squander much money on this unnecessary 
piece of expense ? — Pray what did it cost, if I may 
venture so rude a question ?" 

" I dare say Jane does not know herself," observed 
Lady Anne unguardedly. 

" How ! then she cannot have paid for it ! " 

" Paid for it ! no, to be sure," replied Lady Jane care- 
lessly, " I have a bill there." 

" Then these fine things are not paid for, which you 
have just made your own ! " 

" Certiiinly not ; for 1 did not expect when I came out 
to be tempted to such extravagance." 

" And what will be the price of these bawbles ?" 

« Oh ! a few hundreds ! " 

"A few hundreds ! " exclaimed Mr Perdy changing 
color. — " There, madam ! take back your present ; for 
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I will not increase a debt so wantonly and needlessly 
mcurred." 

" You are not serious, sir ?" 

" Indeed I am." 

" There, this is all your doing. Lady Anne," said Lady 
Jane pettishly. 

" If it was, Lady Anne foresaw not^the consequences 
of what she said," replied Mr Percy. " 

" I believe you think Lady Anne can't do wrong sir," 
said Lady Jane in a tone of pique. 

" I wish I could think the same of your Ladyship ; 
for in my opinion, running in debt thus carelessly and 
unnecessarily, is wrong ; and excuse me. Lady Jane, but 
what vexes me in my ward, I should think criminal, and 
it would make me miserable in my son^a wife.^^ 

Here Lady Anne felt faint, and let down the glass for 
air. Though we know a misfortune to be unavoidable, 
when it comes we are not able to meet it with firmness 
at first. It was evident fi-om this speech that Mr Percy 
knew his son's intentions were Jioced, and that the oiSer 
would soon be made, and she shrunk from the certainty 
thus announced ; nor could she contemplate without gen* 
erous alarm, Irom her knowledge of Lady Jane's ex- 
travagance, the probable distress which such a umon 
would entail on the father-in-law, if not on the husband. 
A perturbed silence succeeded to this conversation, and 
to Mr Percy's positive refusal to retain the shirt-pin ; and 
as soon as they all alighted at Mr Percy's house in Grosve- 
nor square they separated ; and all with the exception 
of Mrs Corbet, in no happy frame of mind retired to 
dress. 

Mr Percy could not drive from his memory the ob- 
servation made unguardedly by Lady Anne, because it 
was evidently the result of a previous knowledge of her 
cousin's habits and character ; — nor could he forget the 
manner of Lady Jane when he interrogated her respect-? 
ing the jewels; for, much as incurring the debt itself 
alarmed and vexed him, her manner alarmed him still 
more, as it showed that such transactions were habitual 
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to her, fflfid that she was at once free from her own re- 
proaches for her extravagance, and callous to his implied 
censure of it. Besides, he himself had seen in Lady 
Jane a love of high play ; he had also often heard her bet, 
till he had been at length provoked to tell her, that he con- 
sidered betting in a woman to be both indelicate and un- 
feminine. But he knew he could never make his son, as 
he was now seriously in love, behold Lady Jane with his 
eyes ; he therefore resolved to endeavor to think Lady 
Jane's faults would, as Lady Anne said, be rectified by 
her good heart and excellent understanding. — Lady 
Jane's thoughts, meanwhile, were as painfully busy as 
Mr Percy's ; — she could not but feel that if Mr Percy 
was vexed at her incurring one debt, he would sternly 
disapprove the involvement of many, and she dreaded 
lest chance or inquiry should bring to his knowledge the 
amount of her pecuniary embarrassments ; while Lady 
Anne also walked pensively backwards and forwards in 
her own apartment, thinking over of what had recently 
passed ; but uppermost in her mind was Percy's obser- 
vation, that if she would condescend to be agreeable, she 
would be irresistible ; and Lady Jane's flattering as- 
surances, that if instead of veiling she would display her 
beauty, she, even she, should fear her for a rival.-— 
** And would I, if I could, rival Jane in the heart of the 
man she loves ?" said Lady Anne to herself. — " But does 
she love him ? No, — ^not as he ought to be loved. — 
Still, perhaps, she loves him as well as she can love,— 
and that is not enough to induce her to ccmquer her misr 
chievous habits, which will, I foresee, alienate the father^ 
and make the son wretched. Oh ! I fear that the light- 
ning will not go off without many a storm ! and the pro- 
mised union will not be a happy one." Here, unable to 
pursue the course of her own thoughts, she rung for 
her maid. — " And my dress too, as well as manner, is 
vn*ong, I find. — At least I feel, I own it is unlike other 
people's," thought Lady Anne — " Well, and that 's wrong. 
Singularity of appearance, I have said, speaking of 
others, is either a mark of offensive disregard to the 
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opmion of other people, or of excessive conceit, or of in* 
cifrient insanity — and yet it seems, 1 dress singularly 
myself! But I will improve in this respect. I will try 
to be admired. Suitors and wooers 1 must have, as the 

daughter of the marquis of D , and a great hdress 

canaiot fail of them — but Jane, happy Lady Jane, is 
loved chiefly for herself alone, and that I envy her." 

Mrs Corbet was indeed, as I before observed, the only 
one of the party who returned home as happy, and only 
as wise, as when she went out. This lady, the daughter 
of a baronet, had married what is called prudently and 
respectably, and had reached the age of fifty-eight with 
an unblemished reputation. Her qualities were negative 
qualities ; and when she was left a widow with an inde^ 
pendent though not a large income, Mr Percy, then re- 
cently deprived of a wife whom be adored, and whom 
his wards both loved and respected, was very glad to 
take advantage of his relationship to Mrs Corbet's hus- 
band to invite her to take up her abode at his house, 
and be the companion and chaperone of Lady Anne 
and Lady Jane ; for Mr Percy knew that, if Mrs Corbet 
did them no good, she would do them no harm ; and 
that be thought was sufficient, as he flattered himself that 
an exceUent governess and the society of his admirable 
wife had already satisfactorily completed the education 
which the parents of his noble wards had begun. 

And Mr Percy could not have chosen a chaperone 
for the fair cousins who would have suited them better ; 
for Mrs Corbet was acquiescent in her temper, rarely 
gave a dissenting opinion, and was much fonder of sitting 
silent, lost in her own reveries, than in joining in any 
conversation whatever — And the saucy Lady Jane used 
to say, that in case of a want of more lights at one of 
their assemblies, she thought Mrs Corbet with a candle 
stuck in her hand would make a good pendant to the 
statue of Silence holding a lamp in the back drawing 
room, and be quite as mute and motionless. By a being 
of this description, therefore the events of the morning 
must have passed unobserved — and she retired to dress, 
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wholly unconscious that her companions carried with 
them imprinted on their brow the stamp of inward and 
painful perturbation. 

" What cap and turban, my lady, do you wear to- 
day ? " said Barnes, Lady Anne's woman. 

Lady Anne paused, then with a smile replied, " Nei- 
ther, Barnes ; — ^you shall dress my hair without a cap 
to day." 

" Indeed, my lady !" cried Barnes, looking delighted, 
" and shall I dress it like Lady Jane's ?" 

*^ Yes, if you please, Barnes ;" and for once, since she 
came into society, the fine shape of Lady Anne's head 
was seen, and her beautiful hair shone to the best advan- 
tage. 

" Dear me ! my lady ! I am so glad !" exclaimed Barnes, 
surveying her own performance with rapture, — " I never 
saw your ladyship look so well before. — ^You do look 
something like now," And Lady Anne could not help 
laughing within herself at the contrast to looking some- 
thing like now. 

" So then," said she to herself, " it seems that before 
I looked like nothing at all !" 

" And pray what gown, my lady, do you wear today ? 
— ^There is a large party of gentlemen to dinner, I find." 

" True. — By the by, 1 will not dine below today, — 
my head aches, and I will save myself for the evening, 
when Mr Percy has an assembly. Therefore, Barnes, 
you may leave me, I will not finish dressing till it is time 
for the evening party to arrive." While Barnes, sorry 
that the dinner as well as evening party should not see 
her lady looking so beautiful, reluctantly retired. 

Lady Anne's head did ache, because so did her heart, 
and she wished to repose the former and commune with 
the latter. — ^When dinner was announced, which usually 
waited for Lady Jane, her maid told her Lady Anne was 
too unwell to dine below ; and her good and affectionate 
feelings taking the alarm. Lady Jane ran to her cousin's 
room, and started and blushed when she saw Lady 
Anne coiffee en cheveux. So ! you have taken my hint, 
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I see," she exclaimed ; ^^ and as to your illness, I believe 
it to be all pretence, — ^for 1 never saw you look so well 
in my life." 

" I am so much given to pretence, that I do not won- 
der you accuse me." 

" No, no, Anne, you know I can't really suspect you 
of fibbing — but what ails you ?" 

" O Jane ! I am sick with many cares, and I wish to 
keep quiet till evening, as my head aches." 

"Then do let" me stay with you dearest Anne ! per- 
haps 1 co^uld sooth you r 

" Yes} Jane, as the sight of the gallows soothes the 
felon who is to be hanged on it." 

" Nay, Anne, I know to what you allude." 

** No, you do not" replied Lady Anne with quick- 
ness^—" I am thinking of you and Percy, but not in the 
way you fancy." Here a servant came to say that din- 
ner had waited some time for Lady Jane ; and afl^ction- 
ately kissing Lady Anne, while the tears stood in her 
beautiful eyes, she bade her adieu, and in a few minutes 
more she was the delight of Mr Percy's guests as usual, 
and the pride of his son. 

By the time the ladies rethred. Lady Anne had rea- 
soned herself into calmer thoughts, and her headach 
being gone. Lady Jane found her reading. " Not dress- 
ed yet !" said Lady Jane ; " It is time you were, dear 
Anne ! for it is ten o'clock ; and at eleven I dare say 
some of those who go to six parties in an evening will be 
here." 

" Do you think 1 shall be an hour dressing, Jane ? " 

"Yes, — ^if you mean to be dressed up to your head — 
which is so elegant that the rest of your dress ought to 
be well studied to suit it." 

"I thank you for your solicitude about my appear- 
ance," replied Lady Anne smiling ; " and if you will go 
to the company, I will join you as soon as the important 
business of the toilet is over." 

" What gown does your ladyship wear today ?" asked 
3 
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Barnes, apprebeosive lest the dress should not be as 
handsome as the head-dress. 

" That white satin gown like Lady Jane's, which I 
have never worn." 

" Indeed ! my lady ! Oh ! I am so glad ! I thought you 
would have never worn it at all!" and with eager joy 
Barnes brought the long neglected gown. 

Lady Anne, had accustomed herself so much to wpar 
dresses made high in tlie neck, that she could not at 
first bear to wear a dress lower than the throat, — till the 
thought of self-approving beauty perhaps reconciled her 
to her appearance. — "But I never can endure this petti- 
coat so short in front," said she to Barnes. " I declare it 
shows more than half the foot." 

" Dear, my lady," cried Barnes, "and what then? 
Lady Jane shows hers; and I am sure it is not half as 
beautiful as your ladyship's !" And Lady Anne was not 
a little mortified to find that she was pleased with this 
observation. 

" Alas !" said Lady Anne to herself, " I have at length 
learnt to find that flattery, even from an inferior, is plea- 
sant ! O poor human nature !" 

At last, and before the hour was out. Lady Anne was 
ready, and the fine suite of rooms was full of company 
before she made her appearance. A pang of jealousy 
shot through Lady Jane's bosom when she beheld her ; 
and if instead of the cold look which she still wore, and 
the unbending majesty of her mein and per^n. Lady 
Anne had borrowed her cousin's cestus awhile, Lady 
Jane would have lost much of her power to please, from 
conscious dread of so formidable a rival. But Lady 
Anne's expression, though placid, was pensive, and her 
manner, as usual, any thing but inviting. 

" I am easy," thought Lady Jane, especially as Percy 
was by her side breathing in her ear words and accents to 
which she was giving her delighted attention. — Luckily 
for Lady Anne's composure, she saw them not ; but 
looking neidier to the right nor to the left, ^e walked on 
through two rows of company towards the inner drawing 
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room. Tbe Duke of L— — , a fine looking man of fifty 
was there, talking to Mr Percy, Lord Lorimer, and 
others ; but when Lady Anne appeared in sight he sud- 
denly broke ofi*his discourse to ask her name. 

" It is one of my wards," replied Mr Percy. 

" Oh ! 1 suppose it is the lady then, who is, as report 
says, to be your daughter also ?" 

" No, indeed, your grace is wrong in your conjecture," 
replied Mr Percy with a sigh; " it is Lady Jane Langley, 
and not Lady Anne Mortimer, on whom my son has 
fixed his afiecticMis." 

" Lady Jane must be a very extraordinary woman in- 
deed to surpass that exquisite cjeature," said the duke. 
' " Yet she does surpass her, duke," observed Lord 
Lorimer. 

" Indeed !" returned the duke incredulously. 

" Not in my opinion,^" cried Mr Percy hastily. 

" Lady Anne Mortimer ! Oh ! the daughter of the late 

Marquis of D ! and like him too. — ^What a noble 

carriage ! She looks her rank I" 

" Yes,' — haughty enough !" again observed Lord Lo- 
rimer. 

"ILkeaproud woman, my lord," replied the duke 
with quickness. 

" Then Lady Anne would just suit your grace ; and I 
should be very proud to dance at your wedding," re- 
joined Lord Lorimer, bowing low as he spoke ; " but I 
suppose there would be nothing but minuets danced at 
it ; — for the duchess is much too stately for any thing 
else, and — " Here he was forced to break off, as Lady 
Anne was near enough to hear what he said ; and bow- 
ing to her with the utmost respect, he hoped her lady- 
ship had quite recovered her illness of the morning. 

" I told you in the morning, my lord," said Lady Anne 
very roughly, " that I was in perfect health, therefore I 
must wonder at such inquiries from you in the evening." 

Lord Lorimer, nothing daunted, returned, " Why is 
La4y Anne Mortimer like a holly-tree ? — ^Answer — Be- 
cause, though beautiful and attractive to look at, you 
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cannot approach her without being in danger from her 
prickles, alias sharpness." 

" But the holly, my lord," said the duke, (bowing, as 
he spoke* to Lady Anne,) " is in its full perfection in winter 
only, and this lady seems in the perfection of her beauty 
in the very spring of life." He then desired Mr Percy 
' to present him. He did so, and for awhile interrupted 
her intended reply to Lord Lorimer. 

" My sharpness, as you call it, my lord," said Lady 
Anne, turning to Lord Lorimer, " has so improved ycJur 
wit, that were I to liken you to any thing in the vegetable 
world, it would be to a bed of chamomile, which is the 
better for being trodden upon." 

At this moment, in all the radiance of her countenance, 
and with all the graces of her manner. Lady Jane, flush- 
ed with the bloom of happy love, joined the group. 

" Who is that Hebe ?" whispered the duke to Mr 
Percy. 

" My other ward, — Lady Jane Langley ;" and he 
presented him to her immediately ; — but before he could 
address her, Lord Lorimer put bis hand to his cheek, as 
if in pain. 

" What is the matter ?" asked Lady Jane. 

" Oh ! the old matter. Lady Anne has been giving 
. me a blow. Would you believe it ? she compared me 
to .a whole bed of chamomile !" 

" Poor dear ! — but be consoled, my lord. Recollect 
what I told you to-day ; — that I know in her heart she 
admires you greatly." 

" O that I had at this moment a window in my heart!" 
cried Lady Anne with indignation. 

" Well, Anne, that's kind ; for it would, I know, save 
Lord Lorimer's manv an ache." 

" O thou generous, soothing being !" cried he, " but 
for your flattering assurances, I could jiot support the 
misery of thinking myself abhqrrent to Lady Anne." 

" 1 must tell your grace," said Lady Jane, "that I- 
call Lady Anne Sorrow, and myself Pity, in Mrs Bar- 
bauld's charming allegory — ^Pity being forced to follow 
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Soitow through the world, to drop balm into the wounds 
which she has made." 

" I should thiuk," replied he, " that your ladyship 
would have enough to do to heal the wounds which you 
inflict yourself." 

" Oh ! but the wounds which you allude to, sir, are 
made by arrows which tickle while they wound. Those 
which L^dy Anne uses are of a very different descrip- 
tion, — and — ." Here she was interrupted by Percy, 
who now drew near; and while she turned on him 
eyes filled with joy and tenderness, he took her hand, 
and led her up to his father, who retired with them 
into another apartment; where Percy full of delight, 
in which Mr Percy did not share, presented Lady 
Jane to him as his betrothed bride. Lord Lorimer 
meanwhile 'went to pay his court where it would be more 
thankfully received, and the duke took this opportunity 
of trying to engage Lady Anne in conversation. 

" I had the honor," said he, " to know your ladyship's 
father." 

" Indeed ! " she replied with a look beaming with af- 
fection ; " it was an honor to know him ;" and the duke 
snailed at the bluntness of this speech, a speech so rarely 
addressed to a man of his rank, and one too so renowned 
for his talents. But he forgave it because of the filial 
tenderness which dictated it ; and he delighted Lady 
Anne so much by the praises he bestowed on her father, 
that she invited him to sit by her on the sofa. She also 
said most cordially, when the duke reluctantly took leave 
as soon as .he saw that every one else was going, " the 
manner in which your grace has spoken of my father, 
and the clear and just estimate which you formed of his 
worth, prove you to have been highly worthy of his ac- 
quaintance; and I doubt not, as yours were kindred 
minds, that he highly and properly valued yot^." 

" But may I presume, as his friend, to pay my re- 
spects to his daughter ?" 

" Certainly, sir," she replied ; and the duke, more 
than half in love, sighed, bowed, and departed. Some 

3* 
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few of the company however remained for the purpose af 
playing cards, and one lady coming up to Lady Anne, 
who was talking to Mr Percy, asked her to make up a 
rubber. 

" No indeed," replied Lady Anne roughly, " I never 
play cards ; J think it a disgraceful waste of time 5" and 
the lady, looking displeased and foolish, bowed coldly, 
and went in search of a more obliging person. 

" My dear Lady Anne," said Mr Percy, " why did 
you make that woman your enemy ?" 

" And have I done so ?" 

" Undoubtedly ; — ^you not only seemed proud of your 
own superior wisdom in not understanding cards, but you 
showed that you thought meanly of her for being a card- 
player. I own to you, your words and manner shocked 
me ; — I felt it pharisaical (to use a phrase of your own.") 

" Indeed, sir ! Then I am sure I do not wonder that 
you were shocked." 

"You know. Lady Anne, how highly I admire you; 
therefore I hope you will pardon this freedom ; but in- 
deed this brusquerie, as Percy caHs it, is a fault, and, as 
he also says, it is your only fault." 

" Does Mr Percy say so, sir ?" 

" He does ; and what he disapproves and I disapprove, 
— we who love and honor you — surely you will think 
ought to be well weighed before it is persisted in. As to 
card-playing, I deem your objections unfounded and un- 
just. It is the few, not the many, who have talents for 
conversation, and who are capable of relishing discourse 
on morals, politics, or the belles-lettres ; and unless per- 
sons have strong, full, and generous minds, conversation 
in all societies infallibly falls into gossip and detraction, 
unless cards are introduced ; and when in such parties, I 
have congratulated myself on being able to play, as it 
enabled me thereby to make an effort to save reputations, 
and at least call forth a degree, though a low degree, of 
mental exertion." 

" But I will never associate with people who can't 
converse." 
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** Lady Anne, you flatter yourself; you must take hu- 
man nature as you find it, and bear with the infirmities of 
other people ; else, what is your benevolence but a name ? 
However, since what I have as yet said has no eiSFect,, let 
me put another and common case to you. There are 
diseases which in their progress over the body, weaken 
even the strongest and most studious mind, and doom 
the old man or woman, however vigorous their intellect 
previously, to utter incapacity of relishing, or even at- 
tending to reading, writing, or conversation. In such in- 
stances I have seen cards a very great resource, and the 
afflicted object become suddenly forgetful of his infirmi- 
ties by the entrance of a friend who could make up a 
rubber. Now suppose me in this state, ^d you and 
Lady Jane attending on me like affectionate children ; — 
Would you not envy Lady Jane her power of aiding me 
by making up my whist party, or engaging me at pic- 
quet ? ^d would you not be induced to think that any 
power which may be necessary to minister to the com- 
fort of an invalid, and sooth the irritable moments of a 
suffering friend, is a power which the proudest of human 
intellects need not scorn to acquire V^ 

" But, dear sir, is it not shocking to see a man or wo- 
man on the verge of the grave, interested in the fluctua- 
tions of a card-table ?" 

" If it be the only amusement which decaying faculties 
can enjoy, and if the mind by being employed can be 
kept in that cheerful quiet state which is necessary to tlie 
preservation of what remains of existence, I own to you 
I am not so rigid in my notions, as not to view with com- 
placency the chamber of sickness cheered by a harmless 
rubber, and the demon of news and lies, the spirit of 
detraction frightened away by the four honors and the 
odd trick ; for no one can be always praying ; and I be- 
lieve the Deity never receives more grateful incense than 
that of a cheerful spirit, and a mind willing to make the 
best of its situation." 

" My dear sir," said Lady Anne affectionately, " I 
will learn to play at cards, lest I, if it ever be necessary, 
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which God forbid ! should be wanted to make up your 
rubber." 

That night Lady Jane followed Lady Anne into her 
room, to tell her that Percy had declared himself, and 
she had accepted him ; and Lady Anne was very glad 
when Lady Jane, too happy and too delicate to notice 
her emotion, retired, and left her to indulge her feelings 
alone. — But when she rose the next day, though her 
night had been a sleepless one. Lady Anne's manner was 
calm, and her countenance composed, and she congrat- 
ulated Percy without any visible efibrt. 

A few days after the Duke of L , who had 

seen her several times since the night of the assembly, 
made her proposals in form, and in person, but was re- 
fused, and as he saw her change of countenance when 
Percy suddenly entered the room, he was sure her heart 
wa9 engaged, and therefore dropped his suit entirely. 

Percy, the object of afifection to these young and beau- 
tiful heiresses, was at this time five and twenty ; and if 
personal charms in a man could justify their admiration, 
it was indeed completely justified. But both the noble 
cousins required mind, virtues, and accomplishments in 
the being of their choice ; and Percy was in heart, tem- 
per, and intellectual attainments, all that then' ambition 
could desire in a lover or a husband. 

At the early age of two and twenty he became a rich 
and independent man by the death of an uncle, and was 
soon after^ returned to parliament for the borough which 
his uncle had represented. Nature had given him great 
talents, which education had perfected ; and the elo- 
quence which had early distinguished the school boy, 
study and incessant practice had ripened into powers of 
oratory which did honor to the man. His maiden speech 
in parliament, on a question not of party but of general 
interest, was received with universal applause, and he 
was hailed by both sides of the house, as likely to be- 
come an ornament and a support to Aat party which he 
should ultimately embrace. 

But it was not the intention of Percv to become the 
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adherent of any set of men ; for, like most young men 
who are conscious of great powers, he scorned to tread 
in any beaten path, he scorned to have his opinions in- 
fluenced by any thing but his own conception of truth, 
and his utterance of them restrained by any bounds but 
those which the strictest conscience approved. In spite, 
therefore, of those great authorities which teach that par- 
ties are necessary in all free governments, and that the 
exertions of individual patriots must always be unavailing 
to serve or save their country ; and full of that tena- 
ciousness the result of youthful inexperience, and that 
, ardent, sanguine temper which fancies that what is pure 
and perfect in theory may be easily reduced to practice, 
— ^Percy still adhered to his resolution of being what is 
called an independent member, thougji tempted by the 
ofier of places on one side, and the prospect of popular- 
ity on the other. Therefore, as he had not bound him- 
self to think all that was said or done on one side of the 
house right, and all on the other side wrong, Percy oc- 
casionally lent the aid of his eloquence to the measures 
of ministers, or gathered laurels as a welcome volunteer 
in the ranks of opposition 5 while each description of 
politicians listened with admiring attention to his elo- 
quence ; and like all possessions which we covet and ad- 
mire without being able to call them our own, they prob- 
ably admired it the more, because it wias out of their 
power to appropriate its services to themselves. 

When love assumed its turn to reign over the suscep- 
tible heart of Harry Percy, instead of impeding it only 
served to forward die career of the orator 5 for the dear 
ambition of shining in the eyes of the^i^oman whom he 
adored, the hope of receiving her praise when the de- 
bates of the preceding evening greeted her eyes on the 
breakfast table, inspired him to new flights of eloquence; 
and while cheered by both sides of the house, the lover's 
heart beat only with anticipation of the applauses that 
awaited him from the lips of Lady Jane, and he enjoyed 
" the future in the instant J*^ But though Lady Jane en- 
joyed her triumph over the heart of a man so distinguish- 
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ed; though her vanity was gratified, by leading him 
captive whose splendid talents could enchain the admira-^ 
tion of senates ; still she was too full of her own conscious 
powers, too proud of her own ability to make captives, 
to enjoy as she might otherwise have done the exertions 
and the eloquence of Percy; and while at Aer heart, at 
Aer admiration, the shafts of his oratory were directed, it 
was the bosom of another that they reached ; and it was 
Lady Anne alone who felt what Percy wished that Lady 
Jane should feel. 

' Though Lady Anne had been of age two montlis. 
Lady Jane was only twenty. However, it was agreed 
that the lovers should not wait till the last year of her 
minority was expired, but that [the nuptials should be 
solemnized as soon as the necessary preparations could be 
made. A few days after this had been finally determined 
upon, Lady Jane, evidently in very low spirits, enter- 
ed Lady Anne's apartment. 

" What is the matter, Jane ?" asked the latter in a 
tone of alarm." 

" I am ashamed to tell you," said Lady Jane, " though 
you alone are the person who can relieve my distress." 

" If I can relieve your distress, look on it as already 
relieved," replied Lady Anne affectionately. "Yet how 
you, with your prospects, can have any sorrows, I cannot 
imagine," she added with a sigh. 

" If you had my prospects, Anne, I know you would 
have none," replied Lady Jane ; " for you would have 
no fears, no painful consciousness, no embarrassments ; — 
and oh 1 how much more worthy are you of my happy 
prospects than I ! " 

" I begin now to understand the nature of your grief," 
answered Lady Anne rather coldly ; " but I wish you 
would come to the point at once." 

" I will ; — ^Terror lest Mr Percy should conceive a 
violent prejudice against me, and forbid his son, on perO 
of his renouncing him, to make me his wife, prevents 
my daring to acknowledge that I am in debt ; and what 
I want you to do is, to lend me money sufficient to pay 
some heavy bills which my maid shall give you." 
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" Give you money, you mean, Jane ; lending it is out 
of the question." 

" Indeed it is not ; i mean to pay you back every 
farthing." 

** Yes, — no doubt you mean it, — ^but you will never be 
able. However, I do not even tmsh to be repaid ; — to 
prevent your becoming a wife against the approbation 
of your husband's father, is a duty which I owe you, 
and But to what do your debts amount ?" 

*' Oh ! to a few hundreds." 

" No more ? — Then I can assist you without difficulty. 
But I thereby, I hope, purchase a right to conjure you, 
if you value your husband's peace and your own respec- 
tabijity, never never to incur debts again ! " 

Softened, obliged, and every worthy feeling triumphant, 
what was there Lady Jane did not promise at this mo- 
ment ? what was there she did not think herself capable 
of performing ? And Lady Anne confiding, because she 
wished to confide, authorized Lady Jane to send her her 
bills, and promised to let them be discharged. 

Two days after, as Mr Percy, Harry Percy, and the 
cousins were going to take a morning's drive, they saw 
two respectable looking people with five children waiting 
in the haU, whom the servants were vainly trying to keep 
back ; and when Lady Jane appeared, the others having 
been waiting for her, the whole group precipitated them- 
selves forward, and obstructed her on her passage, ex- 
claiming, as they did so, " God bless you, my Lady ! 
God bless you !" 

Lady Jane visibly affected, and saying " there, go go, 
good people, you distress me," endeavoring to get past ; 
but Percy catching her hand stopped her, and insisted on 
an explanation of the scene which they beheld. 

" It is nothing — nothing," she replied. 

" Ajei — God bless her ! " cried the mother, " your 
good folks never think themselves good, but I'll tell your 
honor all about it;" and Lady Jane, though not dis- 
pleased at having her generosity known to those whose 
good opinion she was most ambitious of, attempted, but 
in vain, to keep her silent. 
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" You must -know," said the. poor woman, "that good 
young lady, while alone in her coach one morning, saw 
me crying bitterly, and looking so iU i and so she asked 
me what ailed me ; and I told her as how my husband 
had been bound for a friend, and had lost his all and was 
thrown into prison, leaving me to work for these five 
children and another acoming ! " ' 

" It is all true, your honor," said the man bowing low, 
** and so the next " 

" Nay, John — let me tell the story my own way — 
and so that blessed angel asked me where I lived ; and 
the next day what does she do, but comes to see me 
her own self, and then she asked how much would free 
my husband, and I told her a hundred pound. And then 
if she did not send some man to pay it, and my poor 
John came home again ! " 

" A very good deed," said Mr Percy, looking pleased 
at Lady Jane, while Harry Percy kissed her hand in 
silence, and Lady Anne said nothing. 

'" But that's not all, your honor ; no, — for now says 
she, what would set you up in busines ^again ? and as 
true as I live if she di(} not give us a hundred more ! 
besides clotliing us j^ll as you see ; and tlien when we 
begged to know her name that we might remember it in 
our prayers, she said, " pray for me as your friend ; and 
the Reader of all hearts will be sufficiently informed ; " — 
and it was only yesterday that we found out where she 
lived, and then we all said, says we, we will go and show 
her our new clothes, and thank her, and bless her ; for it 
is not right that such a good deed should not be known, 
for it is a fine example to be followed." 

" It is indeed, and -this is all true, your honor," said 
the poor man, " and I'm a slopseller, quite at your lord- 
ship's service, if you want any thing in my way." 

" I honor your gratitude," said Mr Percy, " and can 
assure you, for Lady Jane's sake I too will be your friend." 

" And /," said Harry eagerly ; " and so I dare say, if 
you need it, will Lady Anne." 

" Undoubtedly," answered Lady^Anne ; while Lady 
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Jane, on her guardian and lover s tenderly commending 
her for that true charity that fled from thanks and notice, 
turned, quickly round to Lady Anne, and said in a tone 
of pique, " Was thi>8 pharigaical, Anne ? " 

" No, certainly not," she replied ; " but — " darting a 
very significant glance at her cousin. This glance was not 
lost on Mr Percy ; and he saw witli pain, but Percy with 
indignation, that she had looked cold and unmoved while 
Lady Jane's benevolence was thus revealed ; and though 
Percy attributed her manner and her silence to a feeling 
of envy, his more just and more discerning father sus- 
pected that Lady Anne had purer motives for her for- 
bearance to praise an action which certainly appeared 
praiseworthy. / 

The truth was, that just before Lady Anne had got 
ready for the drive, Ellis, Lady Jane's woman, had put 
into her hand her lady's bills, and she beheld with painful 
surprise that they amounted to some thousands, instead 
of hundreds. It could not be supposed, therefore, that 
in the generosity not founded on justice^ but probably at 
the eoopense of it, which the gift of two hundred pounds 
exhibited. Lady Anne, the truly generous, because the 
truly just and self-denying Lady Anne, could so far pros- 
titute her sense of right, as to praise an action which her 
private knowledge rendered reprehensible in her eyes. 
Therefore, though she correctly interpreted the expres- 
sion of Percy's countenance, and sighed to think that he 
imputed her coldness to unworthy motives, she still per- 
sisted in not joining the general praise, and felt relieved 
when, the proteges of Lady Jane, having been consigned 
to the hospitality of the servants' hall, took leave with 
numberless blessings, allowing them to depart on their 
intended expedition. Percy was now the only happy 
being of the party. Mr Pei'cy was grave ; for Lady 
Anne's manner had rendered him suspicious, especially, 
as he read on Lady Jane's countenance a conscious and 
fearful expression, and an incessant watching of Lady 
Anne's, which bewildered and alarmed him. — But Harry 
Percy, absorbed in the recollection of Lady Jane's unob- 

4 
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trusive benevolence, and in the contemplation of her 
charms, looked on himself as the happiest of men, in the 
idea of being soon united to so much beauty and virtue. 

As they passed H 's shop, Lady Jane blushed 

deeply, and her confusion was augmented by Mr Percy's 
telling his son the anecdote of the shirt-pin, and his reason 
for not keeping it. Percy looked distressed because 
Lady Jane did, and with a forceismile said he was 
shocked at his father's want of gallantry ; and that if she 
had offered him such a gift, much as he disapproved run- 
ning in debt, yet his principles were not so rigid but that 
he should have accepted the present. " And indeed, 
dear sir," added he, " I have no fear that Lady Jane's 
debts will ever ruin me." 

Lady Anne at this speech looked out of the wmdow, 
but her look was not unobserved by Mr Percy, while 
Lady Jane turned on her unsuspecting lover eyes filled 
with tears of tenderness. 

" I hope. Lady Jane," said Mr Percy, " you wiU, 
before you change your situation, call in all your little 
bills ; — little no doubt they must be, as my allowance to 
you has been too ample for you to have had any tempta- 
tion to incur large ones. — ^Your noble cousin had not one 
debt, and I hope that you have not been slow to profit in 
some degree by so good an example." 

" Lady Anne is my superior in every thing, sir," re- 
plied Lady Jane, bursting into tears occasioned by a va- 
riety of conflicting emotions. 

" She is indeed a most superior being," said Mr Percy 
with a sigh ; while Lady Anne, confused and distressed, 
remained silent, and Percy whispered in Lady Jane's 
ear, that he at least did not think her so;— on which her 
April face soon brightened into smiles again. 

" Have you ordered H 's bill ? " asked Mr Percy, 

still harping on the old and to him suspicious subject ; — and 
Lady Jane, her countenance again clouding as she spoke, 
assured him that she had ; while he saw at this assurance^ 
an expression of anxious alarm overcloud the bi-ow of 
Lady Anne. At length their drive ended, and Lady 
Anne found herself alone with Lady Jane. 
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" I see, Anne," said the latter, " that you were shocked^ 
not gratified, at the scene of the morning." 

" I was^ Jane — for I had recently received andjooked 
o?er your enormous bills — " 

" Enormous ! " 

" Yes, to any amount which you, I dare say, dream not 
of; and /think such bills should have been paid before two 
hundred pounds were expended on persons who may, 
after all, not be the most deserving objects possible. — But 
even supposbg that they are worthy, amongst your credi- 
tors are some perhaps as poor, who want the relief of 
being paid their just debts — for, would you believe it ? 
your debts are* to this amount ! " giving her the sum total, 
—over which Lady Jane cast an eager and hasty glance, 
and exclaiming " 1 could not have believed it ! " hid her 
face on her arm, and burst into tears. — Well indeed 
might she be distressed ; for she knew that she did not 
mean to disclose all her debts to Lady Anne, and that 
nearly as many more remained behind, to be discharged 
by herself at the first opportunity. 

" Weep not, but look forward, Jane ! " cried Lady 
Anne, " look forward to amendment, and hear what I 
have to say to you. — ^You know that besides my estates 
I am worth personal property to the amount of some 
thousands, part of which 1 once meant to have expended 
on new setting, altering and adding to my mother's jewels, 
to do honor to your nuptials." 

Here her voice faltered — and while she paused Lady 
Jane eagerly cried, " Once meant to expend ! and do 
you then no fonger ? " 

" I cannot ; for I must recall the order I have given 
the jeweller, in order to pay your debts." 

" Oh no ! I cannot bear it — it mmt not be — you must 
have the jewels, your rank requires it." 

" But your necessities require the money still more ; 
and I must not, will not, be seduced even by yow, and to 
do honor to you, to act against my principles, and incur 
a debt I cannot possibly discharge within the year." 

" And why not ? " 
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" Because the other thousands are disposed of — I 
have two distant and poor relations whom I wish to render 
indepeydent ; the rest of the family have neglected them, 
therefore it is the more incumbent on me to do my duty 
by them ; — and as they are old and infirm, they cannot 
wait to a future opportunity." 

I will not attempt to describe Lady Jane's feelings at 
finding that the removal of her own difficuhies, the result 
of her extravagance, (for charity like her's might also be 
denomiriated extravagance,) was to be purchased by a 
privation to her noble-minded cousin ! However, the case 
was too urgent to admit of delay. Lady Anne's jewels 
were sent for home, and the money intended to be laid 
out on them, when she drew for it, was to be employed 
in discharging the bills of Lady Jane. 

But suspicion once awakened is not easily laid asleep 
again, and Mr Percy's suspicions were on the alert. The 
next morning he met Lady Jane's woman on the stairs 
looking over a long bill, and he could not resist his wish 
of knowing what it was, and what the amount. — " Is 

that H 's bill, which your lady told me she had sent 

for ? " . 

" Yes, sir, it is his, and another too," replied Ellis, 
concluding that Mr Percy, as her lady's guardian was to 
pay them. 

" Give them to me." 

She did so, and he saw with wonder and resentment 
that the two bills amounted to several hundred pounds. 
But suppressing his feelings and keeping the bills, he de- 
sired her to tell her lady that he had commissioned her 
to get in every out-standing bill immediately. Ellis 
obeyed him ; and Lady Jane, seeing that all must be 
disclosed, was forced to have recourse to a gfess of water 
to keep her from fainting^ In this emergency what could 
she do ? " At least," said she to herself, " I will make 
a virtue of necessity, and before disclosure is no longer 
avoidable I will confess all to Percy, and I trust that in 
my ingenuousness he will forget my fault." She did so ; 
and Percy, though surprised and shocked, lover-like, 
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overlooked ber errors in her imagined greatness of mind 
in confessing them, and assured her she was dearer to 
him than evgr. 

Supported therefore by his approving and confidmg 
tenderness, she was the better able to meet his father's 
awful frown when she was summoned to his presence, 
after he had received all the bills which he had sent Ellis 
round to call in, and which amounted to nearly two thou- 
sand pounds ! On hearing the amount of the debt, Percy 
himself was as distressed though not as angry as his 
father; and he was the more grieved, because he had 
not wherewithal to discharge it. 

" I have now to ask you, madam, if these are all your 
debts ! " said Mr Percy sternly. And Lady Jane, resum- 
ing at once all the original honesty and generosity of her 
nature, replied, " I will answer that question, sir, only in 
the presence of Lady Anne ;" who was accordingly sum- 
moned to the conference. 

" Now, sir," said Lady Jane, as soon as her cousin 
entered, and looking at Lady Anne with an expression of 
affectionate triumph, "now, sir, I will answer your 
question. — I owe much more than the amount of the 
bills now in your hand. You must add to them the sum 
which my generous cousin had undertaken to discharge, 
though in order to do so she was forced to make a great 
personal sacrifice." 

" It was no sacrifice, none at all, my generous, candid 
Jane," replied Lady Anne, gratified and affected at this 
unexpected virtue in Lady Jane ; who, overcome by the 
effi)rt, threw herself on her cousin's neck and sobbed 
aloud. 

" O sir !" said Percy, seeing his father himself affected, 
" will you in a degree excuse a fault so honorably con- 
fessed and atoned for ? " 

" I honor, my son," he replied, " as much as you can 
do, a generous and candid avowal of a fault which other- 
wise could not have been known ; still my resolve is irre- 
vocable. — ^I have no money to spare for unexpected 
demands, and you, I know, have none ; nor can 1, tdU I 

4* 
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allow Lady Anne to pay the money she has (Hromised ; 
therefore, ^on pain of my eternal displeasure, I com' 
mand you to give up all idea of marrying Lady Jane till 
the whole debt is paid ; — for never, with my consent, 
shall my san marry to run the risk of being involved and 
poor through life, by having a debt of this magnitude to 
discharge. — In a twelvemonth Lady Jane will be of age, 
and part of her fortune may then be sold to liquidate her 
debts. A twelvemonth too is necessary at least for her to 
try to break herself of her pernicious habits ? and during 
tliat time she or you will have an opportunity of changbg 
your minds, if you desire it, and breaking off a union 
from which I foresee no good will arise." 

During this speech Lady Jane, bathed in tears, reclined 
on Lady Anne's shoulders, and Percy in great agitation 
paced up and down the room. " Sir, sir," said he, " this 
is harsh, this is cruel, sir." 

" May be so ; but it is unalterable," replied his father. 

" Dear sir ! hear me, let me speak," cried Lady Anne, 
feeling deeply for both the lovers. 

" No, most dear and most revered Lady Anne," said 
Mr Percy, taking her hand, " I cannot hear you. — Though 
no longer your guardian, it is my duty still to watch over 
your interests, and not to allow you to sacrifice yourself 
for others not worthy such a sacrifice." 

" Don't say so, sir, don't say so," cried Lady Anne 5 
" Jane is not unworthy, and I should grudge no sacrifice 
for her sake ! " Percy instantly seized Lady Anne's band, 
and kissed it with grateful emoticwi ; while, turning very 
pale, she hid her face in her cousin's neck ; and Mr Percy, 
who saw her change of countenance, and understood heir 
feelings, more mortified than ever at his son's blind pre- 
ference, darted at him a bok of indignation, and left the 
room. 

" We must get this interdictbn taken off," said Lady 
Anne, after a pause of much emotion on all sides. 

'' Do that, dear, generous Lady Anne, and I shall bless 
you forever ! " cried Percy. 

" I will see what is to be done," she replied coldly, 
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and left the lovers alone* But in vain did Lady Anne 
still request to be permitted to pay part of the debt ; in 
vain did she entreat that the marriage might be allowed 
to take place, — ^Mr Percy was inexorable, and repeated, 

" My son may marry if he chooses it, but it will be 
against my publicly avowed disapprobation of his choice ; 
— and I am sure Percy will never expose the woman he 
loves to such an insult ; — ^besides, — who knows but dur- 
ing a year's trial of their constancy something may happen 
to pi^vent the marriage forever? — and if so, O! how I 
should rejoice ! " 

Lady Anne feared that she should rejoice too ; — ^but 
too honorable to allow even a chance so flattering to her 
feelings to turn her aside from the duties of friendship, 
she still persisted in her endeavor to prevail on Mr Percy 
to recall his mandate ; — but, " Never ! " was his constant 
answer ; " while Lady Jane remains in debt, she never, 
if I can help it, shall be the wife of my son," 

Lady Anne, ever since Percy and her cousin became 
declared lovers, spent much of her time in her own apart- 
ment, from feelings and motives easy to be guessed at ; 
and therefore she was not soon aware that something 
unpleasant had occurred between them. At length, how- 
ever, she observed that Percy looked pale and wretched, 
and Lady Jane sullen ; nor was she slow to demand of 
the latter a reascHi for what she saw. 

" Oh ! it is only," she replied, " that Harry is absurd 
and unjust. 

" Only that !" answered Lady Anne with an ironical 
air ; "I think that only is a great deal, considering he 
was neither absurd nor unjust before." 

" That is liberal in you, Anne, all things considered ; 
— ^but my guardian would tell you he was hoih when he 
preferred me to you." 

" We will drop that subject, if you please," replied 
Lady Anne coldly ; " and now explain in what respect 
Percy in your eyes is absurd and unjust. Wretched I 
see he is." 

"Aye, — and he is absurd in being wretched; — for 
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the truth is, he is jealous. He cannot bear that I should 
flirt with that man worth a million who is just come from 
India." 

" Then why do you flirt with him ?" 

" But it is not true ; — ^I rfon'^ flirt ; only the poor gentle- 
man says civil things to me, and 1 can't say uncivil ones 
to him in return, you know." 

" Tell him you are an engaged woman." 

" He knows that, — and I take care always to let him 
see 1 love Percy. — ^But Percy's fear is, since he has 
known my propensity to spend money, that this agreea- 
ble Nabob, for agreeable he certainly is, should make 
me such oflTers as might tempt me to give him the pre- 
ference ; — especially as, to be candid, my pride is not 
a little hurt at the style in which Mr Percy has presumed 
to talk to me, — hinting as if he thought it was an honor 
to Lady Jane Langley to be the wife of his son Mr 
Percy:' 

" And so it w, Jane," interrupted Lady Anne. " It 
would be an honor to any woman, however high her 
rank, to be the choice of such a nobly gifted creature as 
Harry Percy !" 

" Mighty fine ! I wonder whether your ladyship's 

father the Marquis of D would have been of the 

same opinion !" 

" He would, and so would your ladyship's father." 

" But my ladyship's father's daughter sees differently ; 
— not that she thinks she confers honor. — O no, — far from 
it indeed ; — but she cannot think she receives it. And 
there is my buckram guardian setting up his large eyes 
and looking so grand ! that for fear he should have put 
some of his proud notions into Percy's head, I take care 
to keep the honest lad's pride down by teasing him a 
litde, and alarming him with the idea of losing me !" 

"Jane, I have no patience with you." 

" You never had any, Anne." 

" And shall have still less if you can be so base as to 
delight in tormenting a heart that loves you ; a heart 
that. . . . ." Here, spite of herself, emotions, conscious 
emotion«( choked her utterance. 
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" I tell you what, Anne," replied Lady Jane, " every 
one scolds me now, and I am almost weary of my life ; 
— I see that I have alienated from me my guardian's 
good will, my lover's confidence, and my only friend's 
esteem ; — and if my situation does not change soon at 
Aome, I cannot answer for not seeking something better 
abroad." 

So saying, with an air of grief and dependence un- 
usual to a countenance so animated as hers usually was, 
she ran out of the room, and left her afectionate cousin 
in a state of alarm and agitation. 

In the evening, Lady Anne on entering the drawing- 
room found Percy alone, — and she no longer avoided, 
but sought a conversation with him ; — nor was it long be- 
fore, of his own accord, he revealed to her the anxiety 
of his mind. Lady Jane had been quite correct in her 
communications. She had contrived to make Percy 
jealous and miserable by the way in which she received 
the agreeable Nabob's attentions ; — ^liaving told him also, 
when he expostulated with her, that his father's authority 
bad dissolved their engagement for a year, and therefore 
inclination was now the only bond between them. 

" I can only say, my dear friend," said Percy, " that 
if she goes on thus, neither my brain nor health can bear 
the constant wretchedness I endure ; for 1 have discover- 
ed. Lady Anne, that of all pangs to which mortals are 
subject, there are none so agonizing and so destructive as 
the pangs of jealousy." 

Lady Anne could have told him this long ago ; — ^but 
she had gone through, had survived, and conquered 
them. 

" Harry," she replied, " you do not suffer alone ; — 
Lady Jane is very wretched too. — ^Your father's evident 
disapprobation of her, and your mariage with her, have 
awakened all the pride, the proper pride of her soul; 
and 1 must say, in Jane's defence, that it must be a very 
galling, a very disagreeable thing to any woman to be- 
come the wife of the son, when the father would, if he 
could, for ever forbid the union." 
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"True, — most true; — ^but what is to be done? for 
even you have failed to raove my father's heart in our 
favor.' 

Lady Anne shook her head mournfully ; and company 
coming in, the conference broke up. 

At midnight when the guests were departed, Lady 
Anne retired, but not to sleep. — She felt that, like Mr 
Percy, she too had almost unconsciously looked forward 
with pleasure to the change which might take place in 
the course of a twelvemonth ; but Mr Percy's words 
had caused her to look into her own heart, and her 
generous nature revolted at what she saw there. To 
undress in order to obtain sleep was impossible ; there- 
fore she dismissed Barnes, saying she would, when in- 
clined to go to bed, undress herself; — and then, till it 
was daylight, she paced up and down her apartment, 
struggling with her selfish feelings, and encouraging her 
generous ones, till her resolution was taken and her plans 
fixed. 

" He shall be saved if I can save him ; he shall be 
happy if /can make him so," she exclaimed ; and then 
with a lightened heart she undressed and slept awhile. 

When she was risen, she went for Ellis, Lady Jane's 
woman — and asked her, unknown to her lady, to let her 
once more see the bills which she had delivered to Mr 
Percy. Lady Anne again cast up the sum total ; and 
having, without being forced to deprive her poor rela- 
tions of their little fortune, contrived a way of discharg- 
ing them all, she went to her bankers ; and with the as- 
sistance of Ellis who, as she was tormented by the cred* 
itors, was delighted to have her lady's debts discharged, 
all Lady Jane owed was paid in three days time ; and 
Lady Anne therefore knew, that as the deed was done, 
Mr Percy could no longer oppose it, nor could he have 
any longer a plea to defer the marriage of Percy and 
Lady Jane. 

When Lady Anne had obtained all the receipts, i^e 
put them on a file ; and gcung into Lady Jane's apart- 
ment, where she sat alone and musing over her miseries, 
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she presented the file to her, and desired her to see what 
it held. — Lady Jane having surveyed it uttered a scream 
of surprise, but so mingled with delight that Lady Anne 
feh herself almost repaid ; and while Lady Jane in an 
agony of gratitude, — gratitude composed of so many 
mingled feelings, that it amounted to pain, — ^hung on 
Lady Anne's neck, and called her her saviour and the 
preserver of Percy. Lady Anne's tears flowed as fast 
as hers did, but words she spoke none. 

"Where, where is Percy?" cried Lady Jane, "I 
must seek him." 

" Do so," said Lady Anne, turning pale. 

" But first tell me how you got money to pay these 
vile debts without disappointing your cousins of their lit- 
tle wealth, as well as yourself of the jewels." 

" By altering my plans for the next year and half at 
least. Instead of taking a house with Mrs Tyrawley as 
my chaperone, and living up to my income and my rank, 
I shall take a small house, retaining Mrs Corbet to reside 
with me ; for, to be honest, the money I have paid for 
you is the greater part of my income for the ensuing 
year, which my bankers advanced on my paying them 
interest for the money." 

" O Anne ! your goodness overpowers me. And for 
our sake you give up all that other women value ! " 

" No, Jane, not so. In making those I love happy, I 
secure to myself what, in my eyes, is of more value 
than a splendid establishment. Nor should I thus point 
out to you the extent of what you will think privations to 
me, if I did not wish to teach you, that the generosity 
built on self-denial is the only true and valuable gene- 
rosity ; and to lead you to follow while you applaud my 
example." 

To this well meant hint Lady Jane replied only by a 
shake of the head and a deep sigh, and went in search 
of Percy, whom she found brooding over his imagined 
danger, and making his agonies worse by dwelling on 
them. But in the next moment he was lifted from the 
depth of despondence to the height of hope and happi- 
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ness ! Yet still his joy was damped by the conscious- 
ness of the sacrifice which Lady Anne had made, and 
he more bitterly deplored than ever his own early ex- 
travagance, which had made it impossible for him to raise 
the » money necessary to remove the embarrassments of 
Lady Jane. 

" Best of women !" cried Percy, when he heard what 
Lady Anne had done, " how can we ever repay her ? 
Yes, dearest Jane ! yes, we can repay her," added he 
tenderly ; " payment is in our power — Let her see us 
happy, and her generous nature will be amply repaid." 

" And do you think we shall not be happy, Harry ? 
Have your father's prejudices infected you .'*" 

" How can you think so, Jane ?" replied Percy blush- 
ing. " If they had, do you imagine I could thus rejoice 
in the prospect of being united to you ? but let us talk of 
your cousin ; — ^This voluntary kindness of hers in order 
to insure or expedite our union rejoices me also on her 
own account ; for it convinces me she has not that re- 
gard for me which you and my father feared she had ; 
lor I am sure, firom my own feelings, that no man or wo- 
man in love could endeavor to facilitate the union of the 
beloved object with another. I am sure 1 could not have 
done all in my power, Jane, to marry you to the noJoft." 

" Nor I, Harry, to marry you to I^ady Anne, but — " 

" But what ?" 

" Ob, nothing," replied Lady Jane. " But," she was 
going to say, " though we are not, Anne is capable of 
such a sacrifice." Knowing how, ever how enthusiastic 
an admirer Harry Percy was of acts of superior virtue, 
she could not bear, on second thoughts, to let him learn 
tlie whole extent of Lady Anne's superiority. 

" Now, Jane," said he, " 1 must leave you, and go to 
the House, even without seeing Lady Anne to thank her 
for her goodness ; and do you return, and tell her that 
she must put the finishing stroke to it by breaking what 
she has done to my father, and prevailing on him to put 
matters in train for our speedy union." 

" I will," replied Lady Jane. Then sajring to herself. 
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<< O poor Lady Anne !" she, almost reluctandy, returned 
to her cousin. 

" I will go to him instantly," said Lady Anne in reply, 
well knowing that when efforts are to be made they ought 
not to be long ^reflected upon ; and hearing Mr Percy 
was in his library, she ventured to join him there. Sur- 
prise, disappointment, indignation, and regret, were Mr 
Percy's first feelings, on hearing what Lady Anne had 
to communicate, mixed with admiration of her own gen- 
erous self-command, since, more quick sighted than his 
son to the stat^ of Lady Anne's feelings, he knew and 
could appreciate the greatness of her conduct." 

" But this is robbery^ downwright robbery^ Lady Anne," 
he said at last, " for years must elapse before either Percy 
or I can ever repay you." 

" And suppose I am never repaid," replied Lady 
Anne, " there will be no great harm — for, indeed, I can 
do without the money ; " and afraid lest Mr Percy should 
know that she had already made some sacrifices, and 
must make still greater, she changed the conversation, and 
earnestly preferred her petition that preparations for the 
marriage might take place without delay. Mr Percy 
looked at her with feelings of affectionate esteem and ad- 
miration, but dared not express his admiration, lest she 
should suspect why he so much admired, and by that ' 
means discover that the secret of her heart was known 
to him* 

" Lady Anne," replied he, " as it is your wish, your 
request, I will do all in my power to expedite this, in my 
eyes, ill-starred union ; for you have acquired a right 
to be alone consulted, and I will do for your dear sake, 
what I positively assure you I would do to oblige no one 
else. But I tell you honestly I do not approve this mar- 
triage, and I never never will say that I do." And Lady 
Anne thinking it politic to be contented with this un- 
gracious assent, as opposition might have rendered it still 
more so, thanked him even warmly for his promise, and 
retired to impart the news to Lady Jane. — ^Though, in 
the first instance. Lady Anne's bounty was the result of 
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pure, disinterested benevolence ; still, upon a selfish prin- 
ciple of consideration for her own feelings, the conduct 
she pursued was the best possible in order to support her 
under the downfall of all her hopes ; for sweet and con- 
soling to her was the consciousness of her own heroism ; 
and that feeling of hopeles love, which, if suffered to 
remain in quiet inactivity, would have preyed on her 
health, perhaps, and destroyed the energies of her mind, 
by being forced into action and exertion in the cause of 
the beloved object, served as a balm to the wounds it had 
inflicted, and enable her even to witness with composure 
the ceremony which gave the man of her affections to 
her envied rival. 

" He is ray gift," said she mentally ; " but for me, 
she might never have called him hers ; and if he is 
happy, /too shall have been the means of his happiness.^^ 

" Still, Lady Anne, as she stood at the altar, was very 
glad of the assistance of the long white veil which she 
wore, to conceal the conscious fluctuations ' of her com- 
plexion. Nor did she raise her veil even to receive the 
parting kiss of the bride, who with her husband set off 
from the church-door on a tour of some weeks ; but slie 
contented herself with folding Lady Jane in an affection- 
ate embrace, and receiving without returning the pressure 
of Percy's hand. 

Lady Anne therefore succeeded in concealing her 
deep emotion from, every eye save that of Mr Percy, 
and to him her feelings were sacred and inviolable. 

" Shall we take a drive into the country, Lady Anne ; " 
said he, after handing her and Mrs Corbet into the 
carriage. 

" If you please, sir," replied Lady Anne, while through 
her veil the deadly paleness of her cheek was visible, 
which certainly no longer bore that full ^unvarying color 
with which Percy had reproached it. 
' Mr Percy, conscious how great ihe efibrt Lady Anne 
had made that morning, was alarmed at her excessive 
paleness, and the sort of desperate calmness and stillness 
of her manner ; — still, delicacy forbade him to take no- 
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tice of it, and Mrs Corbet was one of those persons who 
look without seeing. At length, Mr Percy, who was 
well acquainted with the human heart, fixed on a method 
likely to rouse Lady Anne from her distressing state of 
quietude, by calling forth the generous indignation of her 
nature, and he exclaimed — 

" O Lady Anne, married as my son is, my only son, 
to a woman of high rank, tolerable fortune, and of great 
beauty and accomplishments, I must own that my heart, 
my father's heart, is not as well satisfied as it hoped to 
be on this occasion. I cannot, excuse me, dear Lady 
Anne, I cannot think your cousin calculated to make him 
happy." 

" Sir, Mr Percy ! " returned Lady Anne vehemently, 
indignation bringing back the full tide of crimson to her 
face, " you surely, sir, forget we are not alone ! " 

" No, I do not," he replied, " and indeed it is next to 
being alone 5 for, if you look at Mrs Corbet, you will see 
that she is attending to nothing but the pretty shops, and 
pretty men and women." 

" Still, sir, I must beg you, if you must say any thing 
so pamful to my feelings, and so unjust at the same time, 
I must beg, I say, that it may be kept for ray private 
ear." 

" Unjust ! Well then, if our good friend has heard the 
accusation, pray let her hear the exculpation, and explain 
why I am unjust." 

" With all my heart ; I am convinced that Lady Jane 
is taught by past experience, and that the agony she has 
suffered on my account will be such as to make her very 
caudous how she errs in future. Besides, she has strong 
affections, she loves her husband, and she will love her 
children, and do her duty by them." 

" No, Lady Anne, no ; she may love her children, 
but you will be their mother." 

" Oh, most gladly ! " cried Lady Anne; but recollect- 
ing herself, she added rather angrily, "I must again 
remind you that this way of mentioning Lady Jane is 
unpleasant to me." 
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* "Well then, forgive me," said he; taking her hand, 
which had no longer the deadly cold feeling that had 
alarmed him, " forgive me, and let me talk to you of my 
plans, and consult with you about yours. Now you will 
have an establishment of your own, and as Lady Jane is 
married, you know it is my intention to dispose of my 
large house, and take a small one ; for my income from 
my West India estates has fallen off greatly, and I wish 
to Contract my expenses ; besides, I shall never be easy 
till you, Lady Anne, are repaid." 

"No more on that subject, sir," said Lady Anne 
coldly, " or you will offend me again." 

" Well — well — I shall think, however, of it as much 

as I please. The Duke of L has o^red me a 

large sum for it, and I mean to accept it. Poor man ! 
he would fain have a mistress for it, and I believe he 
will very soon renew certain offers." 

" I hope not," replied Lady Anne ; " for, though I 
highly admire the Duke, my determination on that sub* 
ject is irrevocable." 

" Forgive me — I will proceed on business. I have 
heard of a small house near my son's in Piccadilly, and 
there I mean to reside. And now. Lady Anne, in what 
part of the town, and in what fine house, do you mean 
to take up your residence ? for I flatter myself Uiat I shall 
have the satisfaction of seeing my old friend's daughter, 
and I may say the pride of my heart, living in a style 
worthy her rank and fortune." 

" Some time hence you will, I trust," replied Lady 
Anne, deeply blushing, " but not yet." 

" Not yet ? — ^What do you mean ?" 

" 1 mean that for a year or two I shall be contented to 
live in a small house in the vicinity of Percy and Lady 
Jane, and with a small establishment, and Mrs Corbet 
has promised to live with me." 

"1 understand it — I understand you. Lady Anne, and 
I see very clearly that your bounty to your extravagant 
cousin is the cause of this, and I shudder to think of the 
extent of her involvements ; for I concluded till now, that 
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what I knew you to possess of personal property was ex- 
pended on her, and not any part of your income,'' 

" There you wrong Lady Jane, sir," cried Lady Anne 
haughtily ; ** my personal property, great part of it I 
mean, has been expended in a still more satisfactory 
manner ; and I earnestly beg that you will forbear to give 
even an opinion on my plans, as they are fixed as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians." 

" Yet one word more — Surely Percy and his bride will 
invite you to live with them ? " 

" O yes ! they have done so — ^but I know better than 
to accede to such a proposal. Young married people 
ought to be left to themselves, and 6x the way of life 
they are in future to follow." 

** True, very true — but where is this small house to be 
found ? " 

" In Clarges-street — and if you please we will go and 
look at one that has been recommended to me — for I 
should wish to have your approbation of it." 

Accordingly they drove to Clarges-street; and Mr 
Percy, though grieved at the smallness of the bouse, 
could not but own that it was large enough for Lady 
Anne's, at present, reduced income ; and with a heart 
more filled with reverence for -her, and regret at his son's 
blindness, he parted with hef ^n their return home, — he 
to dine with the Duke of L— i— , and Lady Anne to 
spend the rest of the day in her own apartments. 

As he foresaw, the Duke renewed his ofiers now Per- 
cy was married, but still in vain ; — and in a short time 
Lady Anne and Mrs Corbet took possession of their new 
abode. Mr Percy went to lodgings till his was ready for 

him, and the Duke of L went to the house in 

Grosvenor-squ are . 

All these arrangements took place during the absence 
of the new-married pair, who at length returned to Lon- 
don to a very elegant house in Piccadilly. Percy looked, 
and evidently was, so happy that his fond father could 
not help viewing with complacency the woman who 
made hinvso; and Lady Jane had every reason to be 
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satisfied with the reception he gave her. But the joy 
she felt was damped by the sight of Lady Anne, whose 
excessive thinness and paleness called forth all the 
anxieties of her affectionate heart ; — ^and when she was 
alone with her she burst into tears, and asked if she had 
been ill. 

" No — not ill," replied Lady Anne coldly, " and my 
paleness is only temporary : — time, by removing entirely 
the cause, will also remove the effect, and I assure you 
my mind is now quite at ease." 

" I understand you," replied Lady Jane ; " but believe 
me, in the midst of my own happiness I shall be uneasy 
till I see your usually fine color as bright as ever. And 
now, Anne, let us order the carriage and drive to your 
house." They did so, and Lady Jane could not see 
without remorse amounting to agony, the humble man- 
sion comparatively to that she ought to have inhalrited, to 
which her errors had doomed her cousin. 

" Grieve not for what to me is no source of grief," re- 
plied Lady Anne ; " but repay me, if you think you owe 
me obligations, by abstaining in future from the follies, 
not to 3ay vices, which forced me to live here. — Alas I 
Jane, I have had more serious trials to bear, and I have 
borne them, I trust, well; nor of my past weakness, as I 
may now call it, is there I hope a visible trace left." 

'' I can assure you," said Lady Jane, " that it was 
never suspected by Percy — but his father hinted to him 
his suspicions." , 

" His father! did he suspect ?" 

« Yes ; — but, like his son, he most probably has been 
convinced he was in an error by your recent conduct." 

" My recent conduct ! " 

" Yes ; — Percy told me he was now quite convinced, 
by your making such efforts to bring about our union, 
that you were not in love with him yourself — for, if you 
had, you could not have done what you did." 

Lady Anne listened at first in speechless wonder. — 
"So then!" thought she, "the greatest proof of pure 
disinterested love I could possibly give, he deemed a 
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proof of the contrary ! — Well, I rejoice though I wonder 
at his blindness ! — " And pray, Jane," said she, " what 
did ypu answer to this curious speech ? " 

" I said that / could not have acted so to marry him 
to you — and there the conversation ended." 

One morning some country cousins, accompanied by 
some London ladies, who were glad of an excuse for 
gratifying their own curiosity on pretence of gratifying 
that of their companions, called on the bride, and begged 
die would indulge her rural visiters with a sight of her 
wedding presents and wedding finery ; — and Lady Jane, 
ever obliging, indulged their wishes. 

" And this," said Lady Jane, " was Mr Percy's gift, 
and this my uncle Lord 's ;" and so she went on. 

" But where is Lady Anne's ? she is so rich ! " said 
a lady who disliked lady Anne ; " she is so rich that no 
doubt her present is the handsomest of any." And while 
the conscious Lady Jane, who indeed knew the magnifi- 
cence of her gift, blushed and hesitated, and would fain 
have been guilty of evasion, Lady Anne coldly replied, 
" Lady Jane has no gift of mine to show you." 

" Dear me ! how extraordinary ! " cried one.*^ " Aye, 
well — I suppose you save yourself for the christening 
gifts," said another ; while all by looks and shrugs, and 
signs to each other, conveyed their astonishment at Lady 
Anne's meanness, who having, instead of a fine house 
and large establishment, setded herself in a quiet way in 
Clarges-street, had set many persons wondering and 
talking, and suspecting her of avarice ; and this declara- 
tion of hers confirmed the idea. 

" Yes, yes," again said one, resuming the subject, " it 
is clear Lady Anne will make a most splendid christen- 
ing offering ! " 

" Lady Anne has no such intention," she replied, dis- 
tressed more at the pain Lady Jane suffered, than at 
their evident opinion of her meanness ; and knowing 
Lady Jane, she every moment feared she would, to ex- 
culpate her, inculpate herself. Therefore she rose up 
and said, " I see clearly, ladies, what you now think of 
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me, and you are welcome to laugh at my avarice as 
much as you please." 

" Your avarice, Lady Anne ! " cried Lady Jane, " you, 
the most generous " 

'" Be quiet, Lady Jane, not a word more ! and if you 
say one word further to vindicate me from censures 
which I despise, I shall look on it as a personal affi-ont." 
Then, with a look which awed the company in spite of 
themselves, she left the room ; and Lady Jane, but for 
her cousin's prohibition, would undoubtedly have betrayed 
herself, and expatiated on Lady Anne's kindness. 

" O Anne ! " said she when they were gone, " the 
misery I felt at hearing you blamed unjustly, was almost 
sufficient to expiate the error which occasioned it." Nor 
could she rest without telling Percy what had passed. 
But as he when he heard it exclaimed, " I am glad I 
was not present, for I should have affi-onted the women ! 
What ! dare to degrade by their suspicions the exalted 

Joodness which not one of them could imitate ! " Lady 
ane was almost sorry that she had been so communica- 
tive. 

If Lady Jane Langley was admired, Lady Jane Percy 
was adored. — Her name was given to every new and 
expensive fashion, and put at the top of dedications of 
numberless new works. — It figured also in the list of 
every public charity, it stood at the head of many a pri- 
vate one, and it every day adorned the columns of a 
fashionable paper. Lady Jane Percy at whole length 
or in half, was exhibited in the gallery of each fashion- 
able artist, and engravings of her were hung up in every 
print-shop ; while Percy enjoyed this publicity as a hom- 
age due to the idol of his heart, and as a proof of her 
transcendant charms ; for now she was his, he had too 
much generosity of nature, and too much confidence in 
her principles, to be jealous of her, and he looked for- 
ward to her approaching confinement as the only event 
wanting to complete his felicity. 

That Lady Jane might have as little temptation as 
possible to run in debt, Percy had setded on her an allow- 
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ance which even Lady Jane herself felt to be generous 
to excess, therefore he had no suspicion of her being 
again distressed in a pecuniary way; and though the 
consciousness that whatever she wore became the ton 
immediately, led her to vary her dress almost every mom* 
ing and every evening, it never occurred to him that 
this could not be done but at a great expense. And as, 
unfortunately for his wife, he was too close an attendant 
on his duty in the House to accompany her often into 
some certain circles, he was also unconscious that she 
frequently entered into very deep play, and that the mo- 
ney solemnly destined in the morning to the payment of 
debts, and even to the purposes of charity, was lost in the 
evening in the intoxications of the gaming table. 

Lady Anne meanwhile was rarely her companion.— 
Resolved to see as liule of Percy as possible, that the 
passion she believed extinct might run no danger of be- 
Hig revived, she seldom visited Lady Jane when he was 
at home ; and after she had accompanied her to Court, 
and gone the round of bridal visits with her, she preferred 
staying at home with her books, her music, and her work, 
to the giddy round of bafls and assemblies, to which, un« 
tired as yet, the admired Lady Jane resorted. But Lady 
Anne had yet another amusement, which she fancied ra- 
tional and innocent at the same time ; and that was, daily 
studying the debates, for the delight of reading Percy's 
speeches ; and while his thoughtless wife took no interest 
io his excelling eloquence, except when she heard it the 
theme of commendation from those whose praise was fame. 
Lady Anne knew every sentence that had commanded 
admiration, and was aware of every new motion which he 
was either to propose or second. Alas ! while making him 
thus the occupier of her lonely hours, the Percy whom 
she beheld in imagination only, was more likely to be 
dangerous to her fancied freedom than he could have 
been, beheld in reality ; for, deprive any beloved object 
of the charms which our own imagination gives it, and 
love would soon be our slave, and never again our tyrant. 

At length Lady Jane became the mother of twins, and 
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tbe defighted Lady Anne pressed to her kind bosom two 
sons of Percy's. But it was not without deep regret, 
which was shared by their mother, that Lady Anne heard 
her cousin forbidden, on account of the delicacy of her 
health, to be a nurse to her children, and was forced to 
see them fed by other care than the maternal one. 

As soon as Lady Jane was able to go out again. Lady 
Anne, who had during her cousin's confinement seen 
more of Percy than she thought proper, returned to her 
own home, and her salutary occupations. But she was 
soon td have her peace disturbed by pangs of the sin- 
cerest sorrow and regret — pangs which continued to be 
felt by her, after Lady Jane and even Percy had ceased 
to feel them. Mr Percy did live to see his son's sons, 
and to kiss with tears of pleasure the cheek of their hap- 
py mother ; but he did not survive the birth of the heirs 
more than six weeks ; and though apparently in perfect 
health, he died suddenly when getting off his horse, a 
victim as it appeared to some disease of the heart. As 
Percy equally loved and honored his father, his grief at 
first was overwhelmingly severe ; and Lady Jane, though 
more relieved than affected by Percy's loss, shut herself 
up at home, contented to support her husband by her pre- 
sence and soothing fondness under the violence- oi his 
sorrow ; and Lady Anne, spite of herself, was forced to 
come to the house of mourning, to alleviate Percy's 
grief by the evident sincerity with which she shared in it. 

" You may well weep, dear Anne," said Lady Jane, 
" for he loved, he adored you above all women ; and you 
will miss the pleasure of praise from lips from which ap- 
probation was honor ! " 

Lady Anne made no reply, for she felt that it was not 
natural for Lady Jane to deplore Mr Percy's death as 
much as she did, and she honored her integrity in not 
feigning what she did not feel. But Lady Anne only 
too soon learnt to deplore Mr Percy's sudden and un- 
timely decease, on Lady Jane's account as well as her 
own, for she soon saw that he had been a check on Lady 
Jane's thoughtless expenditure. 
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As soon as propriety warranted her return into tbe gay 
world, Lady Jane, presuming on the addition to their in- 
come which Mr Percy's death occasioned, and unawed 
by the dread of his reproofs, launched forth into greater 
expenses than ever, and gave entertainments of almost 
eastern magnificence. Even Percy himself became alarm- 
ed ; and as soon as Lady Jane found that, if informed of 
any intended decoration for an evening's fete, Percy 
positively and peremptorily forbade them, she got into a 
habit of giving her orders without consulting him ; and 
when he expostulated, she always assured him that these 
decorations were only for effect, and that they really cost 
nothing worth mentioning ; an assurance which she be- 
lieved true, because, as she never looked at the bills, she 
was not aware how great was her extravagance. It was 
for the interest of his happiness that Percy should believe 
her statement, and he did believe it ; while Lady Anne, 
awakened to anxious alarm, felt consoled for the removal 
of Mr Percy, by the sad conviction that a scene must soon 
be unfolded which would have filled him with sorrow and 
indignation. Afraid to speak, yet scarcely able to remain 
silent, Lady Anne therefore, whose lease of her house 
was now nearly expired, was no longer averse to reside 
with Percy and Lady Jane, for a short time at least, that 
she might be thereby enabled to have the means of judg- 
ing accurately of what was passing, and she promised to 
remove to Piccadilly as soon as the term for which her 
house was taken had actually expired. 

One morning that Lady Jane was to call on Lady 
Anne to go out with her on business, she arrived while 
the latter was engaged with her solicitor, and accordingly 
chose to wait in a small room on the ground-floor. In 
this room Lady Jane found a poor woman shabbily cloth- 
ed, and her whole person and appearance indicative of 
poverty and distress. To the misery which she beheld, 
Lady Jane's heart was always vulnerable ; and after sur- 
veying the poor woman at first in> compassionate silence, 
she at length asked the cause of her evident unhappiness. 

" O madam," she replied, " I am so wretched, and it 
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is all along of a great rich Lady who wonH pay us our 
due, and so we fear we must go to the workhouse ; but, 
indeed, my Sam says he won't go there, but will run 
away and list for a sojer first, and then what is to become 
of me and my poor baby ! " 

" You shall not go to the workhouse, I promise you 
that," said Lady Jane. ^' But who is this lady that will 
not pay you your just debts ? Surely, if she knew of 
your distress, she would ! It cannot be the lady of this 
bouse ! " 

" She ! No, God bless her ! But, howsomever, there 
is no need to name names and make hinnemies, you 
know ; and if so be as she pay me at last, it is all very 
well, though to be sure as how I ha'n't slept for many a 
night from the thought of Sam's listing." 

" Poor creature ! " said Lady Jane affectionately. 
'^ But Sam shall not^ list, I'll take care of that. But what 
is the debt ? " 

" O, madam, it is only 50/." 

« No more ?" 

" Oh, and enough too for us poor folks to miss it. You 
see as how, madam, my husband work at a builder's, and 
this great lady wanted to hive a tempry building run up 
for one of her feats ; but slie grudged the money belike 
which my husband's master charged, and sure enough it 
was a great charge ! So what does my poor Sam do to 
turn a penny, but he follows the ladyship's agent out and 
says, says he, ' I would engage to do that job for much 
less.' * Would you ? ' says she ; and accordingly Sam 
was employed ; but by the time he had got the materials 
and all that, the job came to 50/. and he still was paid lit- 
tle or nothing for his trouble. Howsomever, the lady 
liked what he did ; though, after all, she never paid for 
it, and I never, no never, could get to the speech of her 
during this whole year." 

'^ But has the lady no husband ? If she has, why not 
send the bill to him ?" 

^' Oh, because she don't like her husband to know of 
her bills, and so her maid take 'em, and keep them for 
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fear the master get bold of them ; and so I can't get paid, 
and we must go to a workhouse,^ and Sam for a sojer ; 
not to mention a bad fever in the workhouse, and 1 am 
afflicted with a luugs cough.'^ 

" How dreadfully unprincipled this lady must be ! " 
said Lady Jane. " But here, good woman, though lean 
but ill spare it, here are 20/. towards the 50/. and I dare 
3ay Lady Anne will give the rest." 

The poor woman was so overjoyed that she could 
scarcely speak her thanks ; at length she said': 

" But, dear lady, if the great lady will pay us our 
right, we need not take any from Lady Anne and you ; 
and I came here because they said she had such tie 
like over her, that she mayhap could prevail on her to 
pay us." 

" How ! " exclaimed Lady Jane, turning pale, " has 
Lady Anne such influence over the lady ? What is your 
name ? " 

« Sarah Boddam." 

" And the lady herself? answer me, I conjure you. 
Is it Lady Jane Percy ?" 

" That's she, sure enough." And Lady Jane, con- 
science striken, sunk into a chair and hid her face in her 
hands. 

" Dear me ! what is the matter ?" cried the poor wo- 
man approaching her. At this moment Lady Anne enter- 
ed } and surprised to see Lady Jane at all, as she had 
not been announced, and especially in that room, she was 
still more surprised to see her in evident agitation, and 
the poor woman in evident confusion. 

" What does this mean ? " cried Lady Anne. " Speak 
to me, dear Jane, and tell me what has happened ; is 
your husband, is Percy ill ? " 

The names of Jane and Percy showed the poor woman 
to whom she had been talking, and of whom complaining ; 
and frightened in the highest degree, she laid down the 
twenty, pound notes, which she had now, she thought, 
little prospect of keeping, and was running out of the 
room, when Lady Jane exclaimed : 

6 
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" Stay, I desire you ; stay where you are. Anne," she 
added, " dear Anne, despise me if you vvill, but pay my 
debt to that poor wronged woman." 

" Oh dear, my lady, I am sure my lady, I did not 
think, and I can't think-*-" 

" Be silent, woman," cried Lady Anne roughly, ** and 
let one of you at least speak to be understood." 

While Lady Anne was thus speaking, Barnes came 
eagerly into the room, saying to Lady Jane, " Oh, my 
lady, Mrs Ellis has sent your new court dress after you, 

which Miss has sent home to know if she shaU 

put more point and silver fringe on it?" and as she 
spoke she displayed the costly dress in all its extravagant 
beauty. Lady Anne, turning round, fixed her expres- 
sive eyes on the humbled and penitent Lady Jane, thea 
said : 

" Has your ladyship any fresh orders to give ?" 

" IVo, no, lay the dress down, Barnes, I will call and 
speak about it," replied Lady Jane ; while the poor wo- 
man, gazing with surprise at splendor such as she had 
never seen before, wondered no longer that Lady Jane 
could not pay her bills. 

" To be as concise as possible. Lady Anne," said Lady 
Jane in a voice of suppressed agitation, " that poor woman 
and her husband have been driven to the greatest distress, 
and to the prospect of a workhouse, by my not paying 
them a bill of 60/. Pay it, and save me from their curses 
and my own ! " 

" Oh dear ! my lady, I am sure I should riot have 
cursed you, my lady." 

" Peace, woman ! I tell you," cried Lady Anne angri- 
ly. " We ought to curse no one ; — still I could almost 
forgive the sufferers by the vices of the Great, as they 
call the rich and the noble, and as we call ourselves, if 
in the bitterness of their hearts, they did curse the 
thoughtless extravagance which, itself unchastised, drives 
them often to a workhouse and a prison." 

" You are severe, Anne." 

" May be, but I am just." 
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" Dear me, my lady !" again observed Mrs Boddam, 
^^ the lady looks so sorry and so ashamed that I could 
not have the heart to — " 

^^ Must I again desire to hear none of your remarks ! 
They fret me beyond ray patience. Here, I will write 
you a draft on my banker for the money direcdy. There 
— ^take it, and begone ! " And while the terri6ed woman, 
with a thousand curtsies and thanks, and even tears of joy 
came up to Lady Anne to receive the draft. Lady Jane 
said, '' Really, Anne, your words are so rough, and 
your manner so violent, you alarm the poor woman." 

" My words are rough, but my actions kind," she re- 
plied. '^ Your words are kind, but your actions cruel. I 
wonder which, in the eyes of God or man is the more 
estimable." 

The conscious Lady Jane did not attempt to reply. 

The good woman waited till Lady Anne had done 
speaking, to make her last curtsey ; to which Lady Anne 
replied by a kind nod of the head ; then calling after her, 
she said— 

>" Be sure to tell the servant to write down where you 
are to be found, in case I wish to inquire after you." 

Mrs Boddam, whose fear of Lady Anne, had not 
power to overcome her gratitude, turned on her eyes so 
full of joy and grateful emotion, that Lady Aime too 
much aiSected to speak, again nodded adieu, and shutting 
the door returned to the wretched and self-convicted 
Lady Jane, who relieved her feelings a little, by relating 
to L^dy Anne the whole of what had passed while Lady 
Anne was preparing for the projected drive. 

" Well, Jane," said Lady Anne, kindly forbearing to 
Uwell on the repented fault, '^ shall we go first to Miss 
's about the dress ? " 

" Name it not," cried Lady Jane, " I shall never be 
able to bear the sight of it again, and if I go it shall only 
be to beg her to dispose of it.* — ^I cannot, indeed I cannot, 
incur the guilt of buying it now, or rather of running in 
debt for it,— and 1 know Lady Laurel would gladly pur- 
chase it." 
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" If you really tuish to part with it," said Lady Anne 
kindly, " you need not wait Lady Laurel's decision, — for 
I will purchase it." 

" You ! Anne, you ! " 

" Yes — I ; — for I mean to go to court on the birth- 
day." 

" But it will be too short for you ! " 

" Oh ! Barnes can lengthen it. Therefore if you are 
in earnest, the dress is mine, and shall be paid for to-day; 
and if you think more point and silver necessary, you 
shall give your orders accordingly, for I wish to have it 
as handsome as it can be made." 

" If I am in earnest ! To be sure I am ; — and I, yes I 
will go in an old dress." And the sigh she gave while 
fipoaking these words sufficiently proved tliat sne felt the 
sacrifice she was making. — Lady Anne kindly praised 

her resolution, and they set off for Miss 's ; where 

such additions were made to the dress as Lady Jane re- 
commended, and Lady Anne, seemingly delighted with 
her purchase, returned home in unusual spirits. 

At length the birth-day arrived ; and Lady Jane, hav- 
ing made an old court-dress as smart as she could, was 
preparing to put it on ; when Lady Anne, dressed in a 
simple white crape with a white satin train, and all its 
ornaments, pearls and white roses, entered her apartment, 
ready for court, and, dismissing Ellis, spoke to the as^ 
tonished Lady Jane as follows; — "I have tried your re- 
solution, dearest Jane, on a point in which it has usually 
been most vulnerable, and I have seen with delight that 
it has stood the trial nobly. — You have now for once 
practised the virtue of self-denial, and I flatter myself 
that the pleasure which has been the result to you from 
the consciousness of your firmness will tempt you to the 
exertion of similar forbearance in future. But as all vir- 
tue is the more stable, I believe, for being propped with 
rewards and praises, I must tell you I never thought of 
purchasing the dress for myself, but as a present for you, 
and you will see it lying on your own bed ready to be 
put on." 
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Perhaps Lady Jane had never known a much happier 
moment ! She, even she, had earned the most rich and 
beautiful dress she had ever fancied, by an act of self- 
denial. But, in a different way. Lady Anne was as much 
pleased as Lady Jane ; and it was with hearts full of re- 
newed and even strengthened affection towards each 
other that they proceeded to St James's. But, alas ! all 
Lady Jane's good feelings were evanescent, and her re- 
pentance only bloomed like the gum cistus, that sheds its 
leaves almost as soon as they are blown, and Lady Anne's 
hopes of her amendment were again blighted. 

Yes ; Mr Percy was indeed a restraint on the ex- 
travagance of Lady Jane ; and she proved that he had 
been so, by prevailing on her indulgent husband to make 
great and unnecessary alterations in the seat belonging to 
the family, as soon as his fatlier's death made him pos- 
sessor of that venerable mansion. Percy thouglit, indeed, 
that the house which had suited his noble and exemplary 
mother might have satisfied the pride and the taste of his 
wife ; but the yieldingness of his temper, assisted by the 
natural indolence of his disposition, and that unuttered 
but conscious sentiment which I believe has ruined many 
wives, " any thing for a quiet life," made Percy submit 
to what he did not approve. And in a short time after 
Mr Percy was no more, the house at Percy Park was 
filled with workmen, who were going to modernize en- 
tirely that side of it which commanded the south-west, 
and a beautiful plain watered by a meandering stream, 
which streani was now to roll along a widely spreading 
river ; but the other side, which looked on rocks and 
mountains^ and frowned in castellated grandeur, was al- 
lowed to retain its gloomy antiquity. 

" Yes, Anne," said Lady Jane to her cousin, who 
was alarmed at the idea of these changes, both from 
principle and taste, " you need not fear ; I mean to keep 
the grand, but add the agreeable ; — in short, I mean that 
one side of my house should resemble you, and the other 
me. Agreeable in every sense of the word will I endea- 
vor to render my mansion both inside and out ; books, 

6* 
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Statues, paintings, gems, and ntedals shall crowd the 
modern part of the edifice ; — and here shall 



from the mould to conscious being start 

^ Those finer forms, the miracles of art ; 
Here chosen gems imprest on sulphur shine. 
That slept for ages in a second mine ; 



and here- 



-its warmest hues the pencil flinty 



Lo ! here the lost restores, the absent brings. 
And still the few best loved, and most revered. 
Rise round tie board their social smile endear' d," 

added Lady Jane, leading Lady Anne to the dining- 
room, which was already hung with portraits by the first 
artists. " Now follow me to the library," she exclainaed, 
" Here shall I 

-while the shaded lamp's mild lustre streams. 



Read ancient books, or wo-inspirin^ dreams ; 
And when a sage's bust arrests me nere. 
Pause, and his features with his thoughts compare. 
Ah ! most that art my grateful rapture calls 
Which breathes a soul into the silent walls. 
Which gathers round the will of every tongue. 
All on whose words departed nations hung. 
Still prompt to charm with many a converse sweet. 
Guides in the world, companions in retreat."* 

" Well but, dear Jane," observed Lady Anne, " could 
you not have dined in the dining-room as it was before, 
and having your friends around you, without these ex- 
pensive alterations ? Could you not have read in the stu- 
dy such as our dear guardian left it ?" 

" Why to be sure I could, when hungry, eat in a room 
however ugly ; when studious, I could read in a library 
however untastily fitted up ; but no rooms are the worse 
for being fashioned by the hand of Taste." 

" No ; the rooms, Jane, will not be the worse, but 
their owners may ; for Taste is always followed by its 
evil genius « Expense.' " 

" Its evil genius, Anne ? No, not so, when wealth and 
power warrant its attendance on Taste." 

< n ''^ "^ the lines quoted by Lady Jane on this occasion, see 
• Roger's epistle to a Friend." 
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« True, but " 

" Nay, nay — ^no buts, most beautiful Mentor ! for, 
reniember, in all that 1 am now domg I have my bus- 
band's approbation." 

This was indeed true, and Percy was charmed and 
gratified when he beheld the result of Lady Jane's crea* 
tive taste ; while even Lady Anne smiled with admiring 
wonder, as she surveyed the beauties it had imparted, 
when all the decorations were completely finished. But 
neither Lady Anne nor Percy continued to smile when 
the bills came in, and Lady Jane herself was startled 
and alarmed when she found that the expenditure was 
more than double the estimate ! Nor did the expense 
stop there. As Lady Jane had contrived a music-room, 
she must have concerts ; and during the four months 
which they passed at Percy Park, musical professors must 
be there as their guests. As she had erected a room which 
could be converted into a private theatre, she must have 
private theatricals, and Percy found that, whether in 
town or country, expenditure of a most enormous nature 
attended him from night till morning, as the Furies on 
the persecuted Orestes. Still he was not much dis- 
tressed, because he knew that his income was equal to 
all his apparent expenses ; but had he been aware that 
Lady Jane's expenses which he did not know, were 
equal to those with which he was acquainted, he would 
indeed have lost all peace of mind, and have been roused 
to exertions of authority, which would have checked, 
though they would not probably have cured her thought- 
less extravagance. Still, riiough Percy did not find in 
the country the retirement which he sought, he loved the 
months which he passed at Percy Park, because he had 
there more enjoyment of his wife's and children's socie- 
ty ; for Lady Jane, though she could not give up the 
dear delight of reigning as mistress of the revels in the 
country, and displaying her fine taste in festal decora- 
tions, had the good feeling and the grateful affection, 
whatever guests she had at her house, to devote her 
whole mornings to her husband ; and all the hours which 
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intervened from ihe time when she rose to that when 
she retired to dress for dinner, she spent in walking, 
riding, driving, or reading with Percy. 

At length Lady Anne, having been seduced by the 
love almost maternal, which she began to feel for the 
cliildren, and by the hope of being some restraint on the er- 
rors of Lady Jane, to consent finally to become their guest, 
for some months at least, was, when those months were 
at an end, persuaded to stay still longer. But though 
the first months of her stay with them were pleasant, 
she soon found that the ensuing ones would make her 
continued residence not only painful but improper ; it 
was also soon evident to her that Lady Jane was not 
only unhappy, but that something weighed heavily on her 
mind, and she could not but attribute it to her being 
again deeply involved in debt, from which she was re- 
solved that she would not even attempt to free her. 
Besides, like all persons displeased with themselves, Lady 
Jane was captious and irascible with others ; and very 
often, when Lady Anne had not the remotest idea of 
adverting to such a subject, she would accuse her of re- 
proaching her with the obligations she had confered on 
her. But it was not the pains so much as the pleasures 
of residing under her cousin's roof, that determined the 
conscientious Lady Anne to quit it. Percy, since Lady 
Anne became their guest, had found her conversation 
so pleasant, and was so gratified by the evident interest 
which she took in his success as an orator, and the 
every day increasing fame which he acquired, that, in- 
stead of acompanying Lady Jane to dinner parties, he 
more than once preferred dining at home with Lady Anne 
(who rarely dined out) and his little boys, who, now 
three years old, were permitted to dine at table with 
their mamma Anne, or rather ate their supper while she 
dined ; and it was always very reluctantly that Percy left 
his home, thus rendered^ agreeable to him in a more 
domestic way than it had lately been by Lady Jane, 
even to repair to the House, and pursue the line of life 
which be so warmly loved. 
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Nor was it long before Lady Jane became alarmed 
at the evident delight he took in her cousin's society ; for 
her good sense taught her that beauty, and even that 
power of attraction which Percy denominated charm, must 
lose its influence by custom over any husband however 
fond ; unless its sway be maintained by solid and superior 
qualities of mind and heart, which, like pure gold on 
which enamel has been worked, retain their value when 
the enamel is worn away. She was only conscious that, 
if compared to Lady Anne, she must shine with dimin- 
ished lustre in Percy's eyes ; and she was also conscious 
that, though enamel might very well represent Aer, Lady 
Anne was better designated by sterling gold. Besides, 
she thought, and justly too, that Lady Anne if conscious 
that she pleased, would in time study to be pleasing ; and 
Percy himself had said, that if Lady Anne would but 
condescend to be agreeable, she would be irresistible — 
" and alas ! " cried Lady Jane, " have I not obscured 
all my graces in the eyes of my husband, by errors 
which not even the most partial fondness can excuse ?" 

While these saddening thoughts were passing in Lady 
Jane's mind. Lady Anne was calling herself to a strict 
account for the delight her thoughts afforded her. She 
could not but feel, and the consciousness was delightful 
to her, that Percy took greater pleasure in her society than 
in that of any one, and this she considered as an injury to 
Lady Jane. — " Well then, it shall, it must be relinquish- 
ed," thought Lady Anne ; but aware that, if she lived 
in London, he would be perhaps her most frequent visiter, 
she resolved to give up all idea of fixing her future 
establishment in London, and secretly gave orders to 
have a fine old casde in Wales, which she inherited in 
right of her mother, got ready for her reception. " Again," 
said she to herself, " the hall of my fathers shall resound 
to* the loud welcome of hospitality, and the harp shall 
awaken the echoes of its walls ; " but she sighed to 
think that she must leave the lovely children behind her; 
might she be permitted to take little Harry Percy with 
her, she should be contented; nay more, she would 
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be happy !. But she still kept her plans unrevealed, lest 
she should be exposed to solicitations to alter them, which, 
as she knew they would be unavailing, it would be irksome 
to her to hear. 

In the meantime Lady Jane continued to run her giddy 
career, while though she still was the object of Percy's 
love, she every day diminished in his esteem. One 
day, while Lady Anne was sitting with Lady Jane in her 
dressing-room, Percy came in with an air and tnfinaer 
considerably agitated ; and while Lady Jane with a wife's 
conscioiis right could ask what had so evdiently disturbed 
him. Lady Anne, though equally anxious, could only dare 
to look the anxiety which she felt. 

" Do you ask what aUs me, Jane ?" said Percy. 
" Then 1 will tell you ; but I already feel that I am a fool 
to be so disturbed ; the truth is, that I came suddenly 
upon your maid Ellis, as she was reading a long paper 
which 1 took for a bill, and which, seeing me, she tiied 
in great confusion to put in her pocket. Alarmed at 
this, and rendered suspicious by former occurrences, I 
sternly demanded what it was ^he was so eager to con- 
ceal ? on which, she blushing and stammering replied. 
Sir, it is sir, a letter from a young man who is with the 
armies ;" and I let her depart unquestioned further; but 
she might or she might not speak truth ; however, I was 
willing to hope the first.^^ Here he paused, checked 
by the pale cheek, the downcast eye of his conscious wife. 

" 1 know, " said the equally alarmed Lady Anne, " that 
Ellis has a lover with the armies." 

" Has she?" returned Percy eagerly. " Thank you ! 
God bless you for that assurance, kind Lady Anne ! " 

" I see you are very suspicious now, Percy," said 
Lady Jane faintly. 

<* But still, dear Jane, tell me if I have not an excuse 
for being so. — O believe me, to be able to confide im- 
plicitly in your prudence is the dearest wish of my soul ; 
and 1. do, indeed I do, frequently repeat to myself — 
* No, let me not distrust her ; she cannot be so cruel, 
she cannot be so base, or so ungrateful to her noble 
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maided cousin, to go on as she formerly did ; she loves 
me too well, and Lady Anne too well ; nor would she 
bear to run even the risk, which she would do, o( 
losing ;' " 

" Of losing what ?" asked Lady Jane. 

" Of losing me and my affections for ever ; for were 
you, best beloved of my heart as you now are, to involve 
yourself, and consequently me, in pecuniary embarrass- 
Baents again, I Wbuld, though my heart bled with pity 
and tenderness at every pore, I would cease to live with 
you, and separate from you for ever !" 

So saying, pale and agitated as Lady Jane herself, he 
suddenly and hastily left the room. 

" Then I am lost !" cried Lady Jane, throwing herself 
back on a sofa, and clasping her hands in agony. 

" Lost ! say you ?" exclaimed Lady Anne with more 
indignation than tenderness, ^' can it indeed be true that 
you have deserved the sad penalty which your husband 
has threatened you with ?" 

" It is indeed true," she replied, " that I have incurred 
fresh debts ; and unless you can and will assist me," she 
added with an agony of tears, and catching Lady Anne's 
hand, " you will soon see Percy wretched, and me not 
only an outcast from his affections but his roof." 

Lady Anne indignantly withdrew her hand, regarding 
her guilty cousin with looks of angry contempt. Lady 
Jane felt them to the bottom of her heart ; while pride, 
and that pettishness the result of conscious degradation, 
prompted her to reply. 

"Well, Lady Anne, if nothing less than my being 
punished for my fauhs by the loss of my husband's love 
and protection will satisfy your rigid ideas of retributive 
justice, be it so. — Yet I would advise your ladyship to 
scrutinize accurately your own motives for this rejection 
of the prayer of my misery. Take care lest it be because 
die idea of my losing the heart of Percy is an agreeable 
one to your imagination, and therefore you wish it to be 
realized." 

" Fallen as you were before in my esteem," replied 
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Lady Anne with one of her most haughty and contempt- 
uous looks, " this speech has sunk you still lower ; but 
I am not to be frightened, by the dread of incurring your 
mean suspicions, into an action which ray^judgment may 
condemn ; nor can any consideration for myself. Lady 
Jane, impel me to what I look upon as wrong conduct. 
Had you, madam, endeavored to move my feelings by 
picturing to me your own probable misery, and the an- 
guish of your husband when your unworthiness shall be 
made known to him, you would have succeeded better." 

Long before Lady Anne had done speaking, the self- 
judged Lady Jane had felt every sensation of pride van- 
ish into humility almost amounting to abjectness ; and 
when she had finished speaking she sunk on her knees 
before her justly offended cousin, and begged her to forgive 
the petulance of a self-convicted and desperate woman. 

" And is it the envied wife of Percy whom I behold 
thus desperate and thus degraded !" thought Lady Anne ; 
" she, who might have been the happiest of the happy. . 



" Rise, Lady Jane," said Lady Anne, " nor add such 
base self-humiliation to the faults already committed. 
Your present words, your looks, are more calculated cer- 
tainly to affect me than your former ones, and have al- 
most c6nquered my repugnance to squander on you, and 
the payment of the debts of extravagant profligacy, the 
money which would, either lent or given to honest in- 
dustrious tradesmen, have saved them from ruin, or have 
laid the foundation of their future independence. O God 
of benevolence and justice," she added, clasping her 
hands and raising her eyes to heaven, " how can I an- 
swer to thee this waste of thy indulgent bounty ! >" 

" Is there no ruin," answered Lady Jane, (who like 
all persons accustomed to be in debt and to borrow mo- 
ney, had lost all feelings of delicacy,) "is there no ruin 
but ruin in trade that it would be virtue to prevent ? Is 
not the ri|in of a friend's peace of mind, of a relation's 
fair fame, entitled to equal if not superior consideration ? 
Can you without horror recollect the dreadful state of 
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•gpmibn in whidb your and my beloved Percy left thd 
loom, only on the b^re suggestion of what will soon be 
t reality ? Can you bear to dwell on the image of this 
house deprived of its mistress by the publication of her 
errors ? and Percy of the wife who, perhaps, even spite 
of her faults, he may cherish in the recesses of his heart ? 
Can you bear to fancy me, your once loved Jane, the 
companion of your youth, wearkig away the rest of life 
IB retirement, which the pangs of conscious degradation 
wiH forbid me either to enjoy, pr to improve ; while I 
every day undermine that fife of misery, by having re- 
coiyrse to opiates to suspend my sense of su&ring ? Oh ! 
Lady Anne, if your timely assistance could prevent the 
realization of this picture, would it not be as great an act 
cf benevolence to a^rd it for that purpose, as to aid 
one tradesman or make the fortune of another ?" 

Lady Anne shuddered while she listened to her ; for 
fihe well knew that the picture now only the creature of 
imagination, might only too soon become a reality ; and 
after communing with herself some time in silence, she 
at last said, " I have at this moment in my banker's hands 
a pretty considerable sum ; it was destined for other pur- 
poses ; but if this sum can be of use in removing your 
embarrassments, and preserving you and Percy from the 
horrors you have described and I foresee, it is at your 
service; but — " Here Lady Jane interrupted her by 
clamorous expressions of gratitude, and an embrace 
wluch Lady Anne as yet could not prevail on herself to 
return. 

" Donh interrupt me," said Lady Anne ; " I wish to 
tell you that more I cannot, vnll not do ; and if you are 
ever involved again, you must take the consequences of 
your own actions, and, however reluctantly, disclose all 
to your husband. My paternal estates are, you know, 
entailed on the male heir ; but I have the fee of those 
which I derive from my mother ; and I can, if I choose, 
sell or do what I please with one. of them ; but this I will 
Hot do, for the sake of one very dear to me. The elder 
of your twins, Lionel Percy, must be a rich man, whSe 

7 
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the younger can only inherit a younger brother's fortune. 
But as I positively shall never marry, I mean to adopt 
the little Harry, and for him preserve my landed property 
inviolate ; I mean, with your and his father's approba- 
tion." 

" Our approbation, Anne ! And can you suppose that 
we shall withhold it, even at the risk of your one day 
changing your mind and marrying ? " 

" Marrying ! No — that I shall never do. Now let me 
tell you my plans ; instQad of having an establishment in 
London, it is my intention to reside, probably all the 
year round, at a castle I have in Wales, and I this day 
received a letter from my agent to say that it is ready 
for me ; and I have also a letter from ray relation Mrs 
Tyrawley, telling me that she and her daughter will most 
gladly accept my invitation to live with me, and they will 
meet meat my new residence next week." 

" Next week ! " exclaimed Lady Jane ; " and will 
you indeed leave me, and so soon ? " while the con- 
sciousness that ere long she would require Lady Anne 
to stand between her and her husband's anger, shook her 
whole frame with evident emotion. 

" I am resolved," said Lady Anne; " a London life 
does not suit me ; to me it is heartless all ; and though I 
oacasionally meet at your parties, and at others, such so- 
ciety as it is both instructive and honorable to be one of, 
still these happy evenings are the few, and insipid ones 
the many ; but in my new abode I shall have rational 
pursuits, leisure to follow them, and active duties to fulfil ; 
a numerous tenantry to make happy ; and I shall be 
able to witness the happiness which 1 promote." 

" But in the meanwhile you will leave your adopted 
son ! " 

" Aye, that will be a pang, but " 

" But what ? would you have us resign him to you ? " 

" Oh ! mock me not with a thought so blissful ! " 

" Nay, Anne, whatever it costs me, if Perc)*will con^ 
sent and you will go, the little Harry shall go with you ;'• 
and Lady Anne's heart being by this means softened to* 
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wards her cousin she threw herself on her neck and 
warmly articulated her thanks. Lady Anne, though she 
loved home, doted on Harry Percy, perhaps because 
bis name was Harry, and she also saw in him a likeness 
of his father ; and to be able, while avoiding on principle 
further association with the father, to recompense herself 
by being of use to the son, was an idea so full of exqui- 
site enjoyment, that Lady Anne could not thank Lady 
Jane enough for having given it utterance, and prombed 
to give it substance. 

Not to dwell on this subject, in a few days all was ready 
for Lady Anne's departure, and Percy consented that 
little Harry should go with her, and be in future her 
adopted child ! But so great was the sorrow he expressed 
at the idea of parting with Lady Anne as well as Harry, 
that Lady Jane could not help rejoicing, regardless of her 
own involvements, that she was going away. 

At length the carriage, a new and handsome one, drawn 
by four horses, and attended by two outriders in the 
Mortimer livery, drew up to the door, followed by an 
elegant little phaetoh with four post horses ; and for the 
first time since she came of age the daughter of the Mar- 
quis of D had an equipage suited to her rank in 

Hfe. 

" Do, Jane," said Percy, " come to the window, and 
look at your cousin's new carriages. This is as it should 
be. Lady Anne. How pleased my poor father would 
bave been to see this day ! " 

This speech though not meant as such. Lady Jane 
could not help taking as a reproach to her, whose ex- 
travagance had caused Lady Anne's economy, and in- 
stead of going to the window she burst into tears. But 
Percy, attributing her emotions to sorrow at parting with 
Lady Anne, and a consequent dislike to see the carriage 
which was to convey her away, sat down by her, and 
affectionately assured her he sympathized with her most 
sincerely in her grief at losing her cousin. At this mo- 
ment the litde Harry was led in by his attendant ; and 
Percy, with a quivering lip, took him in his arms and 
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kissed bis happy face, radiant with the expected delight 
of riding in a carriage along with dear mamma Anne. 

" Take him, he is yours, dear Lady Anne," said Percy, 
giving him to her arms ; '^ and to no one less belovedy 
less honored, would I entrust a charge so precious." 

Percy's manner was solemn, and Lady Anne caught 
its solemnity ; for, catching the child to her bosom, she 
raised her fine eyes as if calling on heaven to witness her 
engagement to do her utmost duty by the child so conoh 
mitted to her care, and bowed her head on his, in order 
to express the pleased acquiescence which she could not 
trust her voice to articulate. 

" Yes, dear Lady Anne," continued he, " the child is 
yours ; and if you make him in any degree resemble y<Mi, 
be will be all a father's heart can wish him." 

" Come, let us go," said the child, interrupting the 
general silence of emotion, ^' Harry wants to go ride with 
mamma Anne." 

" Little wretch ! " said Lady Jane, " he is not at all 
sorry to leave me. Harry are you not vexed to leave 
poor mamma Jane ? " 

" No, no — ^I like to go with mamma Anne ; but we 
come again to see you, shan't we, Anne ? " 

^' At least we hope mamma Jane will come and see 
us." 

" Yes, yes — mamma Jane come to us. Good bye, 
Jane," holding up his pretty mouth to her. 

Lady Jane clasped him in her arms, weeping even to 
sobbing as she did so. 

" We had better go and not prolong this painful 
scene," said Lady Anne, herself visibly affected ; and 
having clasped her cousin in a long and affectionate em- 
brace, she gave her hand to Percy and in a short time 
found herself in the carriage ; while Percy, taking the 
child from his attendant's arms, kissed him for the last 
dme, and, without uttering a word, saw the carriages 
drive off. That evening, Lady Jane's spirits were so 
depressed from the loss of her cousin and her child, that 
she gave up three engagements, and stayed at home with 
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ber husband, in whose eyes she consequently looked more 
amiable than she had done for many months. 
• Lady Anne meanwhile, was on her journey into Caer- 
DSirvonshire, and much happier than she had been for 
some time. Percy had confided his child to her care, 
desiring her to make him all a father's heart could 
wish by making him like herseM and Lady Anne could 
not help giving herself up to all The deligfit this idea occa- 
sioned her. Lady Anne, when she approached Green 
Rock, the name of her castle, found that she had judged 
right in coming to it with a splendid equipage, as her 
tenants would have been disappointed if she had done 
otherwise ; for they all came out to meet her in their best 
apparel, to welcome her to the abode of her ancestors. 
Mrs Tyrawley and her daughter were waiting also to 
receive her, and what with the pleasure and gratitude 
they expressed at bemg invited to live under her roof, the 
delight of the child at the horses and their riders, and 
the harpers raising the strain of welcome in the grand 
hall of entrance, the beauty of the country, and the fine-- 
ness of the weather, Lady Anne felt an almost overpow- 
ering sensation of pleasure, and a scarcely defined wish 
ta live and die where she was. 

In a short time the Tyrawleys had their suite of rooms 
allotted to them, and Lady Anne hers ; and Lady Anne 
began the education of litde Harry Percy. She had 
taken, while in Clarges-street, an instructer in the Latin 
language, the rudiments of which her father had taught 
her, and she succeeded in learning enough of Latin to 
enable her to be of great use to her young charge ; but 
6nding that the village curate was learned, virtuous, and 
poor, she hired him, at a salary double that which he 
asked, to a'ssist her in educating her adopted son ; while 
Miss Tyrawley, who had once been a governess in a 
family that had travelled and resided abroad, undertook 
to teach him meanwhile as much as should be necessary 
of French and Italian. 

While the litde Harry, now four years old, was taught 
useful and regular habits of application, his heahh and 

7* 
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Lady Anne's too were much improved by daily exercise ; 
and every morning before breakfast Lady Anne and 
Harry breathed the fine air of the mountains, and returned 
to breakfast blooming as the natives themselves. Indeed, 
now she had an object on whom her affections could with 
propriety be placed, and all the benevolent usefulness of 
her nature exercised, Lady Anne was become a different 
being, and she resembled Gray's description of " Cheer- 
fubess " 



-a nytnph of healthiest hue, 






Her burins gemm'd with morning dew ;' 

while the hours, which during her residence at Lady 
Jane's had hung occasionally so heavily on her hands, 
now flew with incredible rapidity. When she had be^ 
at Green Rock three months Percy came down for a 
few days, and was charmed to see his child grown and 
improved both in mind and body, even in that short time ; 
and when he departed he expressed his hope of bringing 
Lady Jane down when the London season was over ; 
and Lady Anne's delicacy and judgment were better sat* 
isfied with the prospect of seeing him accompanied by 
Lady Jane, than they bad been by hi? visitmg Green 
Rock alone. 

When Percy returned to London, Lady Jane was 
pained, though pleased, to hear with what delight he 
$poke of his visit, and of the improvement visible al- 
ready in his little boy ; and she took occasion to observe^ 
that it would be a pity a woman so calculated to under- 
take the education of children 'Should not herself be a 
wife and a mother. 

" She will be both, I hope and trust," said Percy 
eagerly, "x)ne day or other, for 1 do not mind her reso- 
lutions to the contrary." 

" And do you reaUy wish Lady Anne to marry ? " as 
eagerly returned his wife. 

" To be sure I do. Can you think so meanly of me, 
as to suppose that any consideration for my child's inte- 
rest could make me so base as to wish Lady Anne not 
to fill that situation for which her virtues qualiiy her ? " 
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Lady Jane had no suA meaning ; but she had no 
objection to Percy's remaining ignorant what her real 
meaning was ; and assuring him that she spoke without 
much thought, she left him to dress for a party, a good 
deal relieved by the assurance that he did wish Lady 
Anne to marry. 

Three months after this, Percy entered Lady Jane's 
dresdng room one morning with a strong expression of 
pleasure on his countenance, which he explained by tell- 
ing her, that by a letter from his solicitor be learnt be had 
recovered for him a debt of several thousand pounds 
which his father had given up for lost. But Lady Jane's 
]^asure at this intelligence was completely destroyed by 
what followed ; " therefore," added Percy, " I shall be 
able to fiilfil my poor mother's wishes, which were, that 
I siiould sue for a barony that is in her family ; her family 
being, though not as old and noble as my father's, a very 
respectable one, with a title in abeyance. I know that it 
will cost me some thousands to succeed ; but my right is 
indisputable ; and though 1 should grieve much to leave 
the Lower House, it is on my conscience to try to get 
kito the Upper one. Therefore this mcmey comes to 
whet my aknost blunted purpose. But what is the matter, 
Jane ? you seem going to faint 1" And so she was, so much 
bad Percy's intentions overset her. But Percy attribut- 
ing her illness to her situation, which she had just disclosed 
to him, suspected not that it originated in a moral cause, 
and after seeing her a little revived he left her to the care 
of Emis. 

As soon as he was gone, she gave way to the utmost 
violence of despair, and shutting herself up alone she 
paced the room in almost frenzied violence ; for, having 
lately prevailed on herself to look over the bills which 
Ellis bad brought her, she had convinced herself that at 
least two thirds of the money that Percy had recovered 
would be necessary to discharge her debts, which must 
soon be disclosed, akhough the sum given her by Lady 
Anne had served to pacify some of the most clamorous 
creciUtors. Could sbe then be so treacherous and base as 
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to allow Percy to enter into the expenses of law proceed- 
ings, when she well knew he would be distressed for money 
to defray them ? No ; she could be extravagant, and even 
viciously prodigal ; but she could not so far betray the 
confidence of a generous husband ; and she resolved 
therefore, though at the certain risk of being, as she told 
Lady Anne, " not only an outcast from Percy's affections, 
but from his roof also," to confess the whole of her de- 
linquency, and show him the necessity of appropriating 
his thousands, not in the acquisition of new honors to him- 
self, but in preserving some liide reputation of common 
honesty to her. But how could she endure to meet hi» 
agonies and his resentment upon the first disclosure? She 
could not do it, and therefore resolved to write the dis- 
closure, and set off unknown to him for Lady Anne's 
abode, there to remain till the first storm of his feelings 
had subsided, and to await there his final decisbn re- 
specting her future destination ; for, after what he had said, 
she had no idea that he would doom her to a less punish- 
ment than banishment. Accordingly, after a night of 
wretchedness, passed on pretence of illness in a separate 
apartment from her husband, Lady Jane arranged every 
thing for her departure with Ellis, her unavoidable con- 
fidante. As soon therefore as Percy went out on his 
usual morning walk, the letter of disclosure was laid on 
the table in his library. Then telling the servants she 
was going out for a drive into the country, Lady Jane and 
Ellis got into a post chaise, without the former's having 
dared to trust herself to see her little Lionel, and she 
desired the postillion to drive in the exact contrary direc- 
tion to Wales ; but in the next street she gave different 
orders, and arrived in a frame of mind the most pitiable 
at the end of the first stageK)n the road to Green Rock. 
Here, though very ill, she took fresh horses, and pro- 
ceeded ; but at the end of the second stage she was 
too unwell to go on, and before night she had symptoms 
of fever. 

Percy meanwhile had been unavoidably detained from 
home till a late hour, and on his return his first question 
was, " How is your lady ? " 



^ My ]»dy is very well, I believe, sir," said tbe ser- 
vants, '^ for her ladyship and EUis are gooe out in a posi 
chaise to drive into the country." 

"In a post chaise ! Why not in the carriage ?" cried 
Percy. But recollecting himself, he concluded thi^ 
Lady Jane was gone on some errand of charity, and did 
not choose to be known, and void of all alarm he entered 
his library ; nor, though he saw a letter there directed to 
him in Lady Jane's own hand, did he believe it was any 
thing more tlian an explanation of her errand into thie 
country with EUis. His surprise and his misery therefore 
were unspeakable when be read the letter, and found that 
Lady Jane had withdrawn herself from his resentment. 
" But she has done u^fy," said he, '' and I thank her ; 
for» had 1 seen her in, the first transports of my just resent* 
vamxtj I might perhaps have reproached her too bittm'ly." 

That livelong night he passed in sleepless wretched* 
oess ; but wbea morning dawned he had contrived to 
think himself into more composure ; for he had taught 
himself to set against her guilt in incurring so vast a debt, 
her generosity in avowing it, in order to prevent his com* 
mencing a suit, of which it would not be in his power to 
pay the unavoidable expenses; "And she did it too," 
said he, " though at the risk of losing me forever ! There 
was virtue in that, and perhaps she is not wliolly irre- 
claimable. Perhaps, if I treat her with lenity, I shall 
^me her into reformadon ; and her generous nature, for 
generous it certainly is, will be piqued into a requital of 
my kindness by abstaining from evil in future." 

It was Percy's ovm generous nature that spoke ; and 
having resolved to listen to it, be went to bed, and to 
sifoep. At eight he awoke, resolved to go in pursuit of 
bil» wife; for, though she told the driver inhearingof the 
aervants to go to such a place, he had no doubt but she 
was gone to Lady Anne ; and by nine o'clock the next 
day be was on the road to Green Rock, and in a post* 
chaise by himself, that the servants might know nothing 
of vi^at bad passed ; and he took care to inform them 
be£:u:e he dismissed them the preceding evening, that be 
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had found a letter from Lady Jane informing' him that 
she should not return for a day or two. 

When he reached the inn where Lady Jane had been 
forced to stop, he got out while they were changing 
horses, and he saw a female resembling Ellis going up 
stairs with a phial in her hand. He immediately follow* 
ed, and overtaking her, received the painful intelligence 
that her lady was in one of the chambers in an ' alarming 
state of indisposition brought on by wretchedness of 
mind. In an instant away fled all his projected re^ 
proaches, 9II idea of meeting her coldly, and all the 
angry dignity of an offended husband, which he had re- 
solved to assume when they met. Jane, his adored Jane, 
ill, perhaps dying, at an obscure inn on the road, was 
the image uppermost in his mind, and he insisted on 
following Ellis to the bedside of the invalid. He did so ; 
and Ellis had scarcely said " My lady ! here's my mas- 
ter !" when Lady Jane felt herself in the arms of her 
husband, and his tears trickling on her neck. 

" This is too much ; too much goodness, too much 
happiness !" she exclaimed. It was indeed ! happiness 
beyond what her merits deserved, and beyond what it 
was now in her power to enjoy. " I will make no pro- 
mises of amendment," cried she mournfully to Percy, 
" I dare not, for I distrust myself." 

" I hail what you have now said," replied Percy, " as 
a better omen of amendment than fifty promises would 
have been ; and from this moment, my beloved, only re- 
member the past sufficiently to warn you against the 
temptations of the future !" ^ 

Lady Jane blessed him for his goodness, and tried tQ 
be cheerful ; but her body as well as her mind was suf- 
fering ; and the medical attendant whom the alarmed 
EUis had called in, assured Percy, that if the lady were 
to travel immediately he could not answer for the conse- 
quences. In three days time, however, she was able to 
be removed, and Percy proposed, that instead of return- 
ing to town they should proceed to Green Rock and sur- 
prise Lady Anne. Accordingly, Ellis was sent to London 
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bf a coacb that passed the inn door, and Lady Jane and 
Percy were to go on in a post-chaise to the next stage, 
&ere to remain till Ellis returned with Lionel in their own 
travelling carriage. In two days time tliey reached Green 
Rock, not without Lady Jane's having experienced ex- 
cessive alarm from the badness of the roads. But the 
welcome which they received from Lady Anne, and the 
sight of her child looking so healthy and so well, banished 
ix a time all painful sensations from Lady Jane's mind ; 
and while she saw with rapture the joy expressed by the 
twins at meeting, and the pleasure Harry took in showing 
Lionel all his new toys, new books, and pretty garden. 
Lady Jane felt that dissipation and all its gaieties had 
nothing to give equal to the pure pleasure she at that mo- 
ment experienced, and she believed herself capable of 
living in future for the enjoyments of the affections alone^ 
But otlier thoughts, of a far less pleasant nature, soon ob- 
truded themselves on her mind ; and though she had had 
so recent a proof of the fondness which Percy felt towards 
ber, still she could not contemplate the now brilliant 
beauty of Lady Anne, which formed a complete contrast 
to her own sunk eyes, hollow cheeks, and artificial com- 
plexion, without feelings of jealousy and alarm ; especial- 
ly as Lady Anne never spoke without rivetting Percy's 
attention on all that she uttered. 

I have known envious and jealous women more thaii 
QDce express the jealousy they could not conceal, but in 
a way to render it unsuspected by superficial observers ; 
fx they have seemed to express it as ^joke^ though they 
themselves knew the feeling to be a sad reality ; while the 
uQsu^icious bearers considered as a piece of playful 
good humor, what was in fact of a very different de- 
senption. Lady Jane, taught by the same consciousness, 
had the same way of venting it as those women had — and 
ooe day after dinner she began thus ; " Pray, Mr Percy, 
bow old do you think Lady Anne was last birth-day ? — I 
should think about seventeen by her look, should not 

. " Tbereaboats/' replied Percy, gazing with admiration 
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en Lady Anne, vrbose cbeek, before gk^iritig w^ per- 
fect health, now blooEned with the bhish of modesty. 

'^ I protest I will not stay here — for I lode so old aad 
80 ugly by you, Lady Anne, that I can't bear the sight df 
myself. Besides, if I do stay, I shall hate you cordially; 
for it is quite out of the question you know, Mrs Tyra^;^ 
ley, for a faded fashionable belle to bear the sight of a 
young beauty like Lady Anne, quite in her prime !" 

" Your ladyship is joking,'^ replied Mrs Tyrawley ; 
^' for I think, if I recollect right, that you are a yemr 
younger than Lady Anne ? " 

" Aye, according to age, — ^but what am I in look, in 
health, and even in feelings ? 1 am sure Lady Anne 
might say with more propriety than Monsieur de Coii- 
langes did when he writes to Madame de Sevigne, * qu' a 
coup sur on a commis quelque grosse erreur de date dans 
son acte de bapteme." 

" Jane, Jane, be quiet," cried Percy smiling, " you 
make Lady Anne blush." 

'^ Hold your tongue, foolish man ! I know what I am 
saying ; and do you really believe in your silly heart, that 
Anne is not woman enough to be pleased with being com- 
plimented on her good looks ?" 

" No ; a. few compliments on her looks may be pleas- 
mg to any woman, even to a Lady Anne Mortimer ; and 
so are a few gentle coaxings on the back to a cat ; but if 
long continued they become painful and irritating, and so 
is prolonged flattery to a modest woman." 

" There, Percy ! who has made Lady Anne Uudi 
now 9 and O how I triumph ! I have eflTected my wii^- 
es ; for, by dint of blushing, as I have often seen happen 
to her before, her color is become purple and coarse, and 
I should not be ashamed now to show my genteeler faoe 
by the side of hers. Trust me, I know how to destroy 
a rival beauty. And now, Anne, that you are no longer 
so intolerably handsome, I feel friendly towards you agaia, 
and will not go away till tomarr&w,^^ 

Mrs Tyrawley and her daughter, and even Pewqr, 
thought ail this was mere badinage; but it was a real 
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transcript of her feelings, and the flushed cheek and there- 
fore diminished beauty of Lady Anne imparted to her in 
truth the pleasure which she expressed. 

The next day, and the next, and the next to that, were 
days of variety, and therefore of pleasure to Lady Jane. 
But when she had heard all Miss Tyrawley had seen 
abroad, and Mrs Tyrawley at home ; had witnessed the 
wonderful improvement in reading of the little Harry, 
and seen, not without much pain, that Lionel was a 
dunce to him ; had been waited upon by all the neigh- 
bors ; had become acquainted with all the drives and ail 
the walks ; she sighed to return to London, and was 
very glad to hear Percy say that he must return to his 
parliamentary duties ; and the next day witnessed the 
preparations for their departure. 

While Lady Jane and Lady Anne were sitting alone 
together in the drawing-room, and the twins were playing 
beside them. Lady Jane catching Harry in her arms, and 
violently kissing him, said, " Come, dear boy, get on your 
hat and coat, for you shall go back to London with us 
and Lionel." 

" That I won't," said the boy, struggling to get away 
from her.. 

O yes! you shall — ^To be sure you love me, Harry?" 
Yes, 1 love you, but not so well as mamma Anne." 
No ! Still, when 1 tell you I wish you to come and 
live with me again, to be sure you will ?" 

" No ; I tell you I won't ! " cried the boy. 

" Aye ! but you must," said Lady Jane, " you must 
go with your poor own pretty mamma Jane, as you used 
to call me." 

" But you are not pretty mamma now, — ^you are old, 
ugly, painted mamma ! " 

"You little unnatural being!" cried Lady Jane, irri- 
tated beyond measure. " So, Lady Anne," she added, 
turning on her a look of suspicion and reproach, " you 
have not, I find, with all your fine schooling, taught the boy 
the commandment to honor his mother ! And I know 
not how such a child should understand what being paint- 

8 
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ed is ; but I cdrnprebeDd still less bbw he should hav« 
thought of applying it as a term of reproach, if he had 
tiot been taught by some ooe older and wiser than hina-^ 
self." 

" Meaning me ?" haughtily demanded Lady Anne. 

'•' If the cap 6ts your ladyship you may put it on." 
Anger, the great leveller, making even a woman of gtia- 
Uty vulgar. 

" Then now. Lady Jane, hear my fixed resolution,'* 
replied Lady Anne ; " Your various errors 1 could pity 
and forgive ; I thought you weak, not vicious ; and I trust- 
ed that time, kindness, and lenity might reform you ; but 
now that you have displayed such malignity of nature as 
to accuse me, your earliest friend, of an act of baseness, of 
trying to lower a mother in the opinion of her child,— an 
action which you know me to be incapable of, — I never 
will hold communion with you more. My religion teaches 
me to forgive you ; but I feel that the woman who 
was capable of uttering the malignant charge you have 
now uttered is unwortliy any longer to be my friend and 
associate." So saying, she walked out of the room ; 
while the little Percys clung to her, crying " Take me with 
you, take me with you, ^ooc/ mamma Anne," and by that 
means increased the pangs of the already repentant Lady 
Jane, whose reflections were certainly of a most unplea- 
sant nature. 

" Where is Lady Anne?" said Percy, entering ready 
equipped for his journey ; " the carriage is ready." 

" She is gone,^l believe to her own room," replied 
Lady Jane bursting into tears, '^ and 1, 1 fear, have seen 
her for the last time." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Why, you know she is sometimes rather captious ; 
and she is so offended at something I said very innocent- 
ly, that she has renounced me forever ! " 

" But," exclaimed Percy, after a pause of indignant 
surprise, " you must have been very much to blame, or 
Lady Aiine could not have fortned so violent a resolu- 
tion." 
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** Yes — ^I knew you would take her part,'' said Lady 
Jane provokkigly. However, I wish you would ring, and 
send your compliments to her, and beg to be allowed to 
take leave of her." 

Percy did so. Lady Anne immediately sent word, 
diat she should be glad to see Mr Percy in her dressing 
room — and he obeyed the summons. He found Lady 
Anne pale and agitated ; but, in reply to Percy's earnest 
wish to know from her the cause of the quarrel, she said, 
*' 1 would not repeat Lady Jane's words to you on any 
account ; suffice, that I never will voluntarily hold inter- 
course with any one that believes me, even for an instant, 
capable of a base action." 

'' And who can, who e/oej, or who ever didhelieve you 
capable of such a thing ?" 

'< Lady Jane, sir ; and any thing else I could have 
pitied and forgotten." 

" Amazement ! " exclaimed Percy, " but if you will 
not explain, she shall ; " and rushing down stairs, he ran 
in search of her. But Lady Jane, afraid of seeing him 
alone after his interview with Lady Anne, had left the 
drawing room, and was sitting witli Mrs Tyrawley and 
her daughter in the breakfast parlor. Thither Percy 
followed her, and, entering with a very agitated air, de* 
sired to see her alone. 

" No, thank ye," cried Lady Jane, forcing a laugh, 
" I had rather stay where I am ; for I know you are 
going to be very fierce, and the presence of these ladies 
may keep you a little in order." 

" No trifling, madam ; 1 have seen Lady Anne. . . 

" Who, never trifles, certainly ! — ^Well, Mr Percy, and 
I suppose her grim ladyship told tales of me, and you be- 
lieve them, as you deem her infallible ?" 

" I wish I could think the same of your ladyship," 
replied Percy sarcastically ; — "but as 1 wish not to pain 
your feelings unnecessarily by talking on a certain subject 
before these ladies, I must insist on leading you to another 
room." And Lady Jane no longer dared to refuse congh* 
pliance. 
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" Lady Jane," said Percy, " I cannot, will not leave 
this house till 1 have seen you reconciled to the mistress 
of it, to whom we both owe so much, even though your 
pride be forced to undergo the misery of concessions." 

" What, sir ! I flattered myself you were too proud 
for your wife, to bear to think of her makmg concessions 
to any one ?" 

" 1 must be proud of my wife before I can be proud 
for her, madam, and I am at this moment thoroughly 
ashamed of her." 

" Has Lady Anne then told you all ?" 

" She has told me nothing; — but my knowledge of 
her makes me think her likely to be right as far as 
passion can ever he right, for you say that she was violenU^^ 

" And you believe me. WeD, that is a great deal. 
However, I cannot tell a falsehood, and would rather, at 
any time, own myself in the wrong, than not do justice 
to another ; therefore I own that / only was to blame ; 
and that, however severe Lady Anne was, I deserved 
all and every thing she said or intended." 

" Strange, inconsistent, faulty yet fascinating being ! " 
cried Percy, disarmed by this frank confession, " when- 
ever I feel inclined to throw you from me with one hand, 
I long at the same time to clasp you with the other." 

" Thank you ! thank you ! " cried Lady Jane, " you 
are only too good to me ; but go to Lady Anne, and try 
to mollify her." 

Percy did go, but Lady Anne was inexorable. — " I 
pity and forgive her," she replied, " but I cannot associate 
with her ; " and Percy, distressed beyond measure, re- 
turned to Lady Jane. 

" I cannot live without her entire forgiveness," said she, 
" I can't indeed^ Percy. To be renounced by my friend, 
my preserver, my benefactress, will kill me ! — But 1 will 
make one effort to affect her ; and if that fail, I fear 
that even your love will not support me as it is ought." 
Lady Jane immediately wrote a few lines, and giving 
them to Percy, he went to deliver them in person to Lady 
Anne. Lady Anne took the note, and turned very pale 
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'while she read it. Imraediately after, without one word 
of objection, and in a faltering voice, she said, " I will 
attend you to Lady Jane immediately." Then, as soon 
as she saw her, she advanced towards her with open 
arms, and faintly articulating " I forgive you," she mingled 
Ijer tears with diose of Lady Jane. 

Lady Jane's note was as follows ; 

" You kngw my situation — and the delicate state of 
my health ; — ^therefore, it is not very improbable that you 
may never see me more, even should your relenting 
heart prompt you to wish to see me, and to forgive the 
injustice towards you of which I bitterly repent. — Ask 
then your own heart. Lady Anne, whether, should I die 
of my confinement, you would not exclaim, with intol- 
erable and eternal bitterness of remorse, — * O my be- 
loved Jane ! would, would that I had forgiven thee ! ' " 

Lady Jane well knew the heart to which she appealed, 
and she did not, could not appeal in vain. 

When all the adieus were over, and Lady Jane and 
Percy seated in the carriage, " now, Jane," said he, 
" do give me some little hint what the quarrel was about." 

" Why — to be serious, I think I had some right to be 
provoked ; though not with Anne, — and it was all owing 
to Harry. For, would you believe it ? when I, in joke, 
was teazing him to go home with me, stating myself what 
he used to call me, his * poor own dear pretty mamma 
Jane,' the little wretch replied in great rage, * No, — ^I 
won't. You are not my pretty mamma now^ — ^you are 
ray old, ugly, painted mamma.' " 

" That was provoking indeed." 

" Aye, — was it not ? And can you wonder that I wished 
to whip our little hope into an utter despair ? " 

" Upon my word, I should have been inclined to whip 
him too, if I had heard him. But what had this to do 
with Ltidy Anne ? " 

** Oh ! I chose to accuse her of not teaching the ur- 
chin to honor his mother, and hinted a suspicion, partly 
in fun and partly in earnest, that some one must have 

8* 
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taught the boy that I was painted ! and so Anne thought 
I meant her.*' 

" And did you not mean her ? " 

^' Something very like it, I own ; but then 1 was in a 
pasdon^ you know ! " 

" Well — well — let us say no more on the subject," 
said Percy. " I see yours is but a bad case ; so I am 
very glad that a juror was withdrawn, and that the mat- 
ter goes no further." 

Though Lady Jane arrived in town in perfect health, 
the agitation of mind which she had undergone, and the 
alarm she had experienced from the badness of the roads, 
had a pernicious effect on her frame, and a premature 
confinement was the consequence soon after she was 
again settled in London, during which she had the satis- 
faction to see, by Percy's affectionate attention, that 
though she had deserved to lose his heart, that heart was 
still fondly devoted to her. There are men, 1 believe, in 
ivhom the habit of constancy, and of undeviating attach- 
ment, is as strong and unconquerable as in virtuous wo- 
men ; and ill befall that wife who though conscious of 
her happiness in possessing the faithful tenderness of a 
devoted husband, can dare to abuse the power which she 
possesses, and to tyrannize, because she may do so with 
frapunity, over the heart that loves her even with all her 
faults ! 

Whatever change dissipation, secret anxiety, and late 
hours, might have made in Lady Jane's person, there 
was no alteration in her manners ; they, and even her 
countenance at times, possessed all that abundance of 
charm which had in her earlier hours so fascinated Percy ; 
and so powerful had been their united influence on Mcs 
Tyraw^ey and her daughter, that Lady Jane gained more 
on their affections in a few days, than Lady Anne had 
done in several months ; — ^nay, so strong were their prepos- 
sessions in favor of Lady Jane, that they had no doubt 
but that, in the late quarrel. Lady Anne's proud, unyield- 
ing spirit was alone to blame ; and they were quite 
shocked at Mr Percy's forcing his wife to make conces- 
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oons to her, which they had no doubt he had done. 
** For my part," observed Mrs Tyrawley, " I should have 
been very jealons of the woman to whom my Mr Tyraw- 
ley should have forced me to humble myself. Indeed / 
would not have done it. And if Lady Jane had asked 
me my advice, I should have told her my mind.. Men 
are entirely what we make them ; and like spaniels, the 
more they are ill-treated, the fonder they grow. Re- 
member that, Mary, and never give up an inch of your 
prerogative when you are a wife. I am sure Lady Anne 
herself would not do so, though she was the means of 
her cousin's doing it." 

Thus hasty in judging, and consequently thus errone- 
ous in judgment, are nine hundred and ninety persons 
out of a thousand, who take upon themselves to pass sen- 
tence on the actions and sentiments of others ! I have 
beard of an old gentleman, a humorist, who, living in a 
large city, and having appropriated one room in his house 
to parties who assembled there for the purposes of rational 
conversation, had different texts of Scripture of a pro- 
hibitory nature, in black and gold letters, on different 
sides of the walls ; — such as, " Keep thy tongue from 
evil speaking ! " "Judge not, lest ye be judged ! for with 
the measure ye mete it shall be meted to you again ; " 
and many others of the same kind. If any one regard- 
less of these golden rules, ventured to tell a tale of gossip, 
and talk of persons instead of things, — he used to point 
to these warning letters ; and if that was not sufficient, 
he used to take up a book of history ; and presenting it 
to the offender, it was his custom to say, " I shall be very 
happy to hear any little anecdote about my friend Hanni- 
bal or Scipio, which may have escaped the notice of his- 
torians, but you must excuse my listening to modem 
biography. When I read or hear any thing fabulous, I 
can forgive its lies only in favor of its antiquity. "^^ — If this 
hint was not taken, be was careful never to admit the 
ofiending person again. And indeed such exclusion was 
not often necessary ; for those whose powers of animation 
could only be awakened by dirty gossip, alias news, and 
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the wagging of the tongue of detraction, found his parties 
as dull to ihemy as they themselves were odious to him ; 
and in a short time after these parties were instituted, and 
these rules adhered to, those who composed them might 
be said to breathe an air untainted by the pernicious hy- 
drogen of slander. 
I But to return to Lady Anne, who had not as yet 
^ learnt how injurious to the cause of virtue are manners 
which repel, and that even truth itself must wear a be* 
coming dress, in order to make Ijcr welcome ; — One 
evening the little Harr}', who had been to spend the day 
with some boys rather older than himself, at a gentle- 
roan's house in the village, came home crying and his 
temples bleeding profusely. 

" Be not alarmed, my lady," said the footman, who 
had been sent to fetch him, " master Percy and another 
young gentleman quarrelled, and master Percy was 
knocked down ; and so, my lady, in falling he struck his 
head against something and set his temple bleeding, my 
lady." 

" But I am afraid he is hurt," cried Lady Anne, " as 
he cries so bitterly. Come with me my dearest boy, 
and let me know every thing." Accordingly she took him 
to her own apartment ; and as soon as he could speak 
intelligibly, the child said, " I don't cry because I am hurt, 
but because Master Apreece said I was no gentleman, and 
he would never play with me again ! Now an't I a gen- 
tleman, mamma Anne, and ought he not to play with me 
again ?" 

Lady Anne could not help smiling at this serious ap- 
peal from a gentleman of seven years old ; but with great 
gravity she answered, that it was not birth alone that 
made the gentleman, that good behaviour was neces- 
sary, and she must beg to know what he had done, be- 
fore she could decide whether Master Apreece was right 
or not. 

" Nay, I am sure, mamma Anne, / did no harm ; for 
I only spoke as I have often heard you speak." 

" Indeed ! and how was that ?" 
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" Oh ! Master Apreece said something which I did 
not think true, so I said, ^ That it is not, I know ; and so 
let 's have none of that, if you please, for you doq't speak 
truth ;' and so he knocked roe down.'^ 

" I do not wonder at it, ray dear, as you accused him 
of being a liar ; but when did you ever hear me speak 
thus ?" 

" Oh ! I have often heard you say, — ' That's not true, 
I am sure, and I wonder you can repeat such vile stories ;* 
and it was only last week, that when Miss Jones and her 
mother and aunt were here, you interrupted Miss Jones 
in a story* she was telling, with — ' Say no more, Miss 
Jones — ^say np more, I will not hear you ; I am sure the 
story you are telling is false, and I wonder any one dare 
repeat such things ; for my part, 1 hate gossips, or gos- 
sippers ;' — ^and I am sure, mamma Anne, 1 wonder Miss 
Jones did not knock you down. But she certainly looked 
as if she had a great mind to do it ; and if she bad been 
Master Apreece, she would have done it — though 1 am 
sure, with all the pains 1 took, 1 know I did not look and 
speak like youJ^ 

^^ Pains ! did you take pains then to look and speak 
like me ?" 

" O yes ! for Papa told me that the more I was like 
you, the better he would love me." And Lady Anne could 
not resist kissing his poor wounded temple. " Well, 
Harry ! I plead guilty to this rudeness to Miss Jones, for 
rudeness it was, and I must learn to improve for your sake, 
as you are such a shrewd observer and close imitator of 
ray actions." 

" Rudeness /" asked the child. " Aye, they said they 
supposed that I learnt such manners of yow; for, said 
Master Apreece, your ' mamma Anne, as you call her, 
does not mind what she says, and every one thinks she 
is a disagreeable woman.' And I was so angry at his 
speaking thus of you, that I tried to knock him down ; 
but his brother held me back ; however, I did give him 
a pretty good kick on the shins." 

Lady Anne was too just to punish a child for a fault 
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of which she had been the cause, and too wise not to 
profit by the severe lesson which she had learnt. She 
also saw that she could more easily amend him by ex«* 
ample than by precept ; and what all the raillery and ad- 
vice of Lady Jane had failed to effect, was brought about 
by tlie artless eloquence of her affectionate son; 

" Yes," said Lady Anne to herself, " 1 will at last, for 
this dear child's sake, condescend, as Percy once said, to 
be agreeable. I will dismiss my advanced guard of brus*' 
queries, which used to frighten many from approaching 
me. But hard indeed will the task be, and no motive 
less powerful than mine could enable me to succeed in 
it; still, it is not impossible to reform ope's manners. 
Moral habits, however wrong, cannot 1 believe be altered 
at my time of life, any more than a defect of form os 
face ; but manners may be improved and changed, as 
certainly, though not so easily, as one's dress ; and I must 
own that winning manners are to the virtues, what a be* 
coming habit is to the person ; therefore, it is the duty 
of those who wish to promote the influence of virtue, 
to make her appear in as attractive a form as possibly." 

The next morning, Mrs Tyrawley, after praising Lady 
Jane, ventured to hint thai, by her appearance at times, 
she feared she was not happy, and from what she saw 
she doubted that Mr Percy was not a kind husband. If 
Mrs Tyrawley had said this only the preceding day, Lady 
Anne would have thundered upon her with, " I wonder 
you dare, madam, persume to calumniate a most worthy 
man, of whom you can know nothing,"— or words to 
that effect, accompanied by looks and tones of the most 
indignant contempt. — But now, according to her late 
resolution, Lady Anne checked the rising storm, and 
forced herself on principle to swallow down two large 
draughts of cold water which stood near her, before she 
replied. At length she said very gently, "The error 
which you have fallen into relative to Mr Percy is one, 
my dear Mrs Tyrawley, which your own penetration wiU 
soon convince you is an error, whenever you have an 
opportunity of seeing more of that gentleman," 
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" To be' sure," said Mrs Tyrawley, pleased at the im- 
plied complimeDt, " one ought not to be too hasty in 
judging." 

" A wise and virtuous remark," resumed Lady Anne. 
*' I will not affront your sagacity, nor violate truth so 
much as to say my poor cousin is quite happy. She has, 
I see, fears concerning the event of her confinement, 
which would alone, you know, be sufficient to cast a shade 
aver her countenance." 

" Certainly, certainly," replied Mrs Tyrawley, think- 
ing she never saw Lady Anne so agreeable before. 

" And I assure you, my dear Mrs Tyrawley," she 
added, " I say it to you as a friend. Lady Jane gave me 
such an instance of her husband's recent kindness to 
her, as affected me even to tears." 

" Really ! Well — ^to see how one may be deceived !" 
. " Pray," asked Miss Tyrawley with a vety wise look, 
*' is it true that Lady Jane had lost a great deal of money 
at play ?" 

Lady Anne could hardly command herself at this 
coarse and direct question, and she had recourse to the 
water-bottle again. 

" Lady Jane has played certainly," observed Lady 
Anne at last, " but, my dear Miss Tyrawley, you know 
too much of the world to place any confidence in news- 
paper reports and gossip stories ; therefore I am sure 
your candor will lead you not only to disbelieve that 
Lady Jane's losses are very great, but also to contradict 
such assertions yourself whenever you hear them. Con- 
tradiction of such reports from a woman like you, must 
always have weight with rational good people." 

" 1 am very glad to hear your ladyship say this," re- 
plied the flattered Miss Tyrawley, " and 1 will take care 
to contradict the report whenever I hear it." 

Soon after Harry came in, accompanied by a prosing 
old servant, who wanted to speak to his lady on business, 
— a man who usually tired out Lady Anne's patience 
very soon ; and the poor man, conscious of this, was al- 
ways slower with Lady Anne, from fear, than he was with 
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any one else. This day he was perhaps slower than 
ever ; and Lady Anne could scarcely refrain from saying, 
as usual, ** really, Hibbert, you are so tiresome I can't 
bear it," and was inclined to give vent to even more 
alarming expressions of weariness. 

" I see, my lady, 1 see, as usual, I tire your heart out,** 
said the poor old man, "and you are quite impatient." 

"You mistake, Hibbert," replied Lady Anne gently, 
"I am not impatient; that is, I mean that I will try 
never to be impatient again ; for it is a very bad custom, 
and I mean to improve — for you know, Hibbert, I am 
not yet too old to learn." 

" Too old ! God bless your ladyship ! No — that you 
are not, and I never seed you look younger or more 
beautifuller in your life, my lady ! I hope no offence." 

" None at all, good Hibbert, but go on ; and don't 
fancy thjt you weary me." And the old man proceed- 
ed. But it required all Lady Anne's firmness of char- 
acter to enable her to keep her resolution of not expres- 
sing her impatience; and at length the little Harry 
exclaimed with a laugh, " Dear me, Hibbert, have you 
not done yet ? I am sure my mamma Anne is completely 
tired, and she has pleasanter things to do than to sit here 
listening to your tiresome speeches." 

" Your mamma Anne, sir, is of a different opinion," 
replied Lady Anne, " and feels it her duty to listen with 
respectful attention to a worthy old servant, who has al- 
ways done his duty by her and her family. I must 
therefore desire you, Master Percy, to leave the room, 
for having made that fine speech ; and when I have fin- 
ished talking to Hibbert, I have something serious to say 
to yow." The child, accustomed to obey, left the room, 
though in high displeasure ; and at last, much to Lady 
Anne's joy, Hibbert ended and departed. 

" Well ! Lady Anne, I am sure I' wonder at your pa- 
tience," said Miss Tyrawley. 

" You wonder, I presume, at its novelty^ rather than 
its exient,'^^ replied Lady Anne smiling, and going in 
search of Harry, whom she soon appeased by telling 
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him her own resolution to ameDd her manners, and curb 
her impatience in order to set iiim a good example ; 
and she contrived to stimulate his pride and ambition in 
a virtuous direction, by begging him to set her a good 
example in return. When Lady Anne retired for the 
night, she began on principle to recall the occurrences of 
the day, and to ask her own heart, whether, by substi^ 
tuting gentleness for roughness, and forbearance for im- 
patience, she had at all violated truth and sincerity ; and 
her heart entirely acquitted her. " But suppose," said 
Lady Anne, " instead of trying to set Mrs Tyrawley 
right concerning Percy, and her daughter right concern- 
ing Lady Jane, I had replied by indignant violence, as I 
usually do — the consequence would have been, that 
pique would have made them tenacious of their opinion 
and I should have injured those whom I wish to serve. 
Aye, — ^let me in future ever bear in mind the fable of 
the wind and the sun ! and I will make Harry get it by 
heart immediately." 

The next week the Jones's were coming to dine with 
her ; though Miss Jones, resenting Lady Anne's rude- 
ness, could with difficulty be prevailed upon by her father 
and mother to venture near her again. To this family 
Lady Anne now resolved to add the Apreeces, who, con- 
cluding that Harry had told his aunt all their son had done 
and had said, expected never to be invited again. It 
was therefore an agreeable surprise to them to receive an 
invitation written in Lady Anne's own hand, and beg- 
ging them to bring their children with them — as she 
meant to let Harry have a party as well as herself. 
Accordingly, on the day appointed, the little Jones's 
(grandchildren of Mr and Mrs Jones,) and the Apreeces 
with their family, arrived at Green Rock. Miss Jones 
kept aloof from Lady Anne, and looked cold and proud ; 
but Lady Anne's unwonted courtesy at length a little mol- 
lified her, and though the Apreeces, particularly Charles, 
ihe^ offender, looked awkward and conscious at first. 
Lady Anne seemed so gracious and good humored, 

9 
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that they flattered themselves she was ignorant of what 
had passed. 

It was not long before Lady Anne took an opportunity, 
in Harry's hearing, to say to Miss Jones, " My conscience 
smites me on your account, and tells me I was rude to 
you when you last favored me with your company." 

" Rude ! my lady !" said Miss Jones blushing, con- 
fused, and with too little firmness of character to dare to 
say " Yes." 

" Your kindness may have led you," continued Lady 
Anne, " to excuse and forget it ; but I am sure that I 
contradicted you very roughly, and said something about 
gossips and gossippers which nothing could excuse. I 
therefore now, my dear Miss Jones, tender my most sin- 
cere apologies to you, and trust to your indulgence for 
receiving them graciously." 

Miss Jones did so, and was indeed so gratified by this 
condescension from the proud Lady Anne, that she won- 
dered how she could ever have been so weak ias not to 
like her. — ^This lesson and this example were not lost on 
the litde H&rry ; for Lady Anne saw him soon after go up to 
Charles Apreece, and heard him say, that knowing he had 
been very rude to him, and deserved the blow which he had 
given him, he begged his pardon for what he had said; 
though he could not for what he had done, when he spoke 
so rudely of his dear mamma Anne. — Charles Apreece, 
being old enough to feel awkward at this address, as he 
was sure it was overheard, shook the little Harrj'' by the 
hand, and said, " I must forget and forgive ;" — and Harry 
took him to look at his rabbits. 

Lady Anne the whole day made a point of showing 
marked attention to Charles Apreece, and in the course 
of the evening she took him by the hand, teDing him she 
wanted to speak with him alone ; while the terrified boy, 
having no doubt but that she was going to take him seri- 
ously to task for what h'fe had said of her, would have 
refused to accompany her, if he had not thought he ought 
to be too much of a man to be afraid of a woman. When 
they had reached another room, Lady Anne said, " You 
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h^Fe given Harry and me too a lesson, my good boy, for 
which we shall, I trust, be the better as long as we live. 
To give any one the lie, and speak coarsely and rudely, 
i^ a sort of vice ; and 1 thank you for the blow you gave 
Harry, and also for what you said of me^ as it made me 
look into myself, and 1 hope to be more agreeable in 
future. I wish therefore to give you a token of my grati- 
tude, and I have netted this little purse for you, which I 
hope you will do me the favor to accept." — The poor 
surprised, sheepish boy could neither look up nor speak, 
4nd he took his purse with scarcely a bow of thanks. — 
** Now," said Lady Anne, " it is my turn to give you a 
lesson ; you were very wrong in speaking disrespectfully 
of me to my adopted child; it was a fault which though 
anger might occasion, it could not excuse ; and though he 
was wrong in kicking you out of revenge, yet liis feeling 
of resentment was an honorable feeling. I know he has 
osade his apologies to you for his trespass against you ; 
and if ypu are the generous boy which 1 am disposed to 
think you, you will ask him to excuse yours against Am." 
Charles Apreece found it easier to look Lady Anne in the 
face when she reproved, than when she thanked him; 
and when she ceased, he ventured to say, " I beg your 
pardon, and I will beg Harry's." 

" There 's a good boy," said Lady Anne ; " and now, 
if you please, you and I will begin our little ball together ; 
for I have ordered the harpers into the hall, and we will 
have a dance." 

On which Lady Anne, leaning on her young partner, 
entered the hall, where the company was already assem- 
bled ; and the delighted parent saw Lady Anne put her- 
self at the head of the set with Charles, while Mrs 
Tyrawley and Mrs Jones were tlie only persons of the 
party who did not join the dance. 

" I cannot think," said Miss Tyrawley to her mother 
in a whisper, " what has effected such a change in Lady 
Anne. To think of her dancing, and with that boy who 
knocked Harry down ! " But Lady Anne never danced 
except with children ; and now, meaning to pay Charles 
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Apreece a particular compliment, she sat down, and 
danced no more, as soon as she had danced two dances 
with him ; and Charles as soon as he quitted lier went up 
to Harry, and begged his pardon for having spoken ill of 
Lady Anne ; — a pardon which the happy and generous 
little boy immediately granted. 

Oh ! what a revolutibn in every one's sentiments had 
now taken place respecting Lady Anne ! Her beauty had 
always been unquestioned ; but now her courteous man- 
ners, her grace, her countenance, were equally praised ; 
and Mrs Tyrawley was seduced, by the unusual suavity of 
her manner, to accost her once by the title of dear cousin ! 
Lady Anne felt, forcibly felt, the alteration of feeling 
towards her which this appellation implied ; and turning 
towards her with one of Lady Jane's smiles, she said, 
" Thank you, dear madam. I was afraid till now, that 
you did not choose to own me for a cousin, as'you never 
favored me by calling me so ;" — while tears started into 
Mrs Tyrawley's eye, for shame at having so long mis- 
taken Lady Anne's character. 

" Lady Anne," said she, " or my dear cousin, you are 
one of the few persons who ought to have a window in 
their heart." 

" I understand you," said Lady Anne smiling, " but I 
trust that it will in future be unnecessary ; for I mean to 
have an. inscription on the outside — ^to show what there is 
w^VAtn." 

The next week they were agreeably surprised by a 
visit from Percy and Lionel ; and as Lady Jane was 
tolerably well, Percy took advantage of the Christmas re- 
cess to steal down to Green Rock for a few days. He 
gazed with all a father's pride at the beauty and healthy 
appearance of Harry, and with a father's anxious tender- 
ness on the contrast between him and his brother. Nor 
was he slow to perceive that their minds were as dif- 
ferent as their persons ; and he found that, though Lady 
Jane w.as quite as sensible and as well-informed a woman 
as Lady Anne, her want of regularity in her mode of 
teaching, had prevented the child's profiting as much as 
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he ought by the instructions he received from a private 
tutor ; and but for the fear of hurting Lady Jane's feel- 
ings, he would have left Lionel under Lady Anne's care. 
But the little Lionel had a longer opportunity of sharing 
in Harry's education tlian Percy expected ; for a deep 
snow fell in one night, and continued so long as to render 
the roads impassable with safety ; and the terrified Lady 
Jane, losing in fear for the safely of her husband and 
child, all dread of Lady Anne's increasing influence, 
wrote to desire he would on no account think of return- 
till the roads were quite safe. 

Could Lady Anne have thought it right to rejoice at 
this detention, she would have rejoiced ; but, accustom- 
ed to struggle with and to conquer every feeling that mil- 
itated against her sense of right, she tried to regret the 
necessity which made Percy her inmate for so long a 
time, and determined to see as litde of him as possible. 
Percy was not long before he perceived the change in 
Lady Anne's manner, and also in his little boy's. One 
day he was joking with Harry ; and the child not under- 
standing that he spoke ironicajly, forgot himself so far as 
to exclaim in his former rude way, " That it is not, 
though — and you don't speak truth." 

" Harry," cried Lady Anne ;. and the conscious child 
added, with many blushes, " 1 am sorry to contradict 
you, papa, but 1 think you are wrong." And while 
Percy hugged the little boy to his heart, he said, " How 
is this Lady Anne ? There are great changes and im- 
provements here." 

Lady Anne smiled, and said, " Harry, shall you and 
I tell papa what brought this improvement in our man- 
ner ? " 

" O dear ! yes ; tell papa all about it," said the de- 
Kghted child ; and Percy listened with the most interest- 
ed attention. But when Lady Anne had ended, he 
felt a degree of embarrassment he could not account for, 
and an utter inability to express to her half of what he 
felt on her candid avowal of her fault, and her resolution 
to amend it for the sake of her charge. Besides, he re- 

9* 
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collected how often he had said Lady Anne's brusquerie 
was her only defect ; and he beheld her before him, as 
handsome and excellent as ever, without this only barriear 
between her and the power of being irresistible. 

"You are an admirable creature," he at last articulat- 
ed ; — " and I shall bless the day when my child becanae 
the child of your adoption." Then with a deep sigh be 
quitted the room — while Lady Anne allowed herself to 
dwell neither on tlie sigh nor the words. 

The fortnight of enforced' confinement flew too rapid- 
ly for Percy and Lionel ; and so did it for the ladies. 
The Tyrawleys lost all prejudice against Percy, and im- 
bibed a strong one for him ; — and while Mrs Tyrawley 
spun, Miss Tyrawley worked muslin, and Lady Anne 
coloured maps for Harry, Percy read aloud to them ; and 
the hours which he did not pass in the House » of Com- 
mons, now for the first time of many years were passed 
in rational amusement combined with daily instruction. 

" O that my own home were like this 1" he exclaimed 
to himself. " It might have been ! and why, O why is it 
not?" But at length the parting hour arrived; and 
Percy, with a full heart, departed with his weeping child 
for that home so different to the one that he had left. 

About six weeks after their departure. Lady Anne's 
peace was interrupted by a letter from Lady Jane, urg- 
ing her, if she had any regard for the peace and honor 
of Percy, and any wish to save her from addresses wWch 
might end at least in the loss of reputation, to pay to 
Lord Lorimer several thousand pounds which she had 
lost to him at play ! he having offered to give up die 
debt, if she would allow him to prosecute his suit to her 
as a lover ; and stating that, though she loathed the pro- 
posal, yet dread of confessing her fault to Percy prevail- 
ed on her to accede to it for a time. 

Lady Anne sat for some minutes in speechless, motion- 
less horror, after she had received this letter. Whatever 
her errors might be, she had always considered Lady 
Jane's virtue as impregnable ; but now her confidence in 
that was destroyed ; as she had proved Uiat die dread of 
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^Bcurring her husband's displeasure was more powerfufl 
o?er her, than that of exposing herself to the risk of dis- 
honoring him. But Lady Anne was wrong. Lady 
Jane well knew she was irv no danger by consenting to re- 
ceive Lord Lorimer's addresses, because she was certain 
that Lady Anne would, when informed of what she had 
done, immediately hasten to her relief. But at first Lady 
Anne started wildly from her seat, as she could not devise 
immediate means of doing this. But she recollected that 
money had been offered for one of her estates very re- 
cently. " Yes, I will sell it," cried she ; " far better will 
it be for the child to possess one estate less, than to lose 
a dearer possession, the consciousness of his mother's un- 
blemished honor and reputation !" 

In a few hours every thing was arranged for Lady 
Anne's departure for town ; and telling her friends that in- 
dispensable business summoned her away, she consigned 
the weeping Percy to their care, while with a beating heart 
she proceeded on her journey, attended by an old steward 
of her father's. She drove immediately on her arrival to 
her bankers' ; and putting into their hands the writings of 
an estate for which she had been offered 20,000/. she 
requested of them the immediate loan of the sum she 
wanted ; and having received it she returned to the car- 
riage in which she had left her steward, and telling him 
she had business with Lord Lorimer, she drove to his 
bouse. Lady Anne, though conscious of her own unsul- 
lied purity, and spotless character, had too wise a regard 
to decorum, and the established usages of society, to call 
alone on Lord Lorimer, even though on business of such 
serious importance ; therefore, when the servant said his 
lord was at home, she insisted that her steward Mr More- 
ton should get out with her. Lord Lorimer was at 
home, reading, and in his dressing-gown, when his gen- 
tleman entered, and said a lady wished speak to him. 

" A lady ! what lady ? Is she young and handsome ?" 
" Young, and beautiful as an angel, my lord." 

" Bravo ! show her into the little parlor ! " " My lord, 
I have shown her into the drawing-room." — " Block- 
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head ! is she proper drawing-room company, think you ?" 
"Yes, my lord ! 1 should think her, by her look and 
manner, fit for a palace ; and that she was a queen. She 
is not, 1 assure you, my lord, like any ladies that ever 
call on your lordship." 

" Bravo ! another Jane de Montfort ! I protest this 
•beauty has made the fellow eloquent ! Well ; now to 
judge for myself." 

" Stay ! stay, my lord ! pray put on your coat ; I am 
sure the lady is a lady, my lord ! " However, Lord 
Lorimer proceeded as he was, having first looked in the 
glass to ascertain whether he was ^^infacef^ and saun- 
tering affectedly into the drawing-room, his astonished eye 
rested on the tall majestic figure and severe though beau- 
tiful features of Lady Anne Mortimer. 

" This is an honor, madam," said he, " really so un- 
accountable," (though in his heart he suspected why she 
came,) " that 1 should not have thought of coming down 
to your ladyship in this dress. Pray excuse me while 
I change it." And glad of an excuse for retiring in or- 
der to recover himself, he went back to change his gown 
for his coat. 

" You are right, Dawlish," said he to his man ; " there 
is only one Lady Anne Mortimer in the world, and I 
might have known her by your description,. could I have 
thought her highmightiness would have deigned to call 
on such a sinner as myself." Then, having new tied 
his neckcloth, and new brushed his fine black crop, he 
returned to Lady Anne, who had relinquished none of 
her dignity, but with her arras folded in a long velvet 
mantle, and her head and face uncovered, stood motion- 
less and grand, like Mr Kemble in Coriolanus on the 
hearth of TuUus Hostilius. 

"I beg you will do me the honor, madam, to be 
seated." 

"No! I will not, my lord," replied Lady Anne, no 
longer the urbane, smiling mistress of Green Rock ; but 
cold, haughty, and repellent as the Lady Anne of former 
days. " My business with you will soon be settled." 
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" I am sorry to hear it for my sake, as I should be most 
proud to detain your ladyship some time under my roof; 
honored, indeed, by such a presence ! " 

" As I should not consider the honor as mutual, my 
lord, I cannot regret the unavoidable shortness of my 
stay. Allow me to go with you into the next room, and 
you, my good Moreton, stay here till I return." She 
then entered the next room through folding doors, which 
were open ; therefore, though she spoke so low that 
Moreton could not bear, he saw her all the time. — " I 
came, my lord, as you may guess, by desire of Lady Jane 
Percy, to discharge the debt she owes you ; and to as- 
sure you, that Lady Jane has in me a friend and a rela- 
tion, who would spend the last shilling of her fortune 
sooner than allow her to owe for one instant a pecuniary 
obligation to Lord Lorimer, or any man." So saying, she 
laid down the money, and turned her dark eyes upon him 
with a look of such severe expression, while her full red 
lip projected still more with contemptuous indignation, that 
even Lord Lorimer, was awed and abashed. 

" Come, come, Lady Anne," said he, recovering him- 
self; "unless Lady Jane really desired you to pay this 
money, I cannot take it." 

*' Sir ! I expressly told you that I came by Lady Jane's 
desire ; and if I did not you must know that when one 
woman conOdes to another a disgraceful secret, she makes 
that other the judge of her actions ; and if I had not 
waited on you at the earnest request of Lady Jane, I 
should have come to have satisOed myself, '^^ — " But now, 
really. Lady Anne," replied Lord Lorimer, piqued into 
a wish to provoke her ; " can you be such a novice as to 
suppose Lady Jane unshed in her heart to get ot^t of my 
debt?" 

" My lord, can I, do you think, suppose my cousin, 
Lady Jane Percy, an abandoned woman ?" 

" Abandoned ! No. But do you think it possible for 
a woman of her associations and habits of life to be so 
much shocked at this little debt to me? — ^Remember, 
Lady Anne," taking her hand by force, " Scripture says, 
one cannot touch pitch without being defiled !" 
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" Pilch has touched me," replied Lady Anne, draw- 
ing her hand away with an action expressive of loathing, 
" and yet I trust I am not defiled." — Lord Lorimer im- 
mediately turned away muttering a terrible oath. — " But 
my lord," said Lady Anne, " I am losing time 5 here, as 
I said before, is your money ! — And now, my lord, here 
ends the visit of Lady Anne Mortimer." — ^Then, with a 
polite but chilling curtsy, she beckoned Moreton, and not 
waiting to have her carriage called, tripped lightly down 
stairs before Lord Lorimer could even offer his hand. 
But he followed her to tlie door, and stood bowing there 
till she drove off. 

" That is a woman, indeed !" said he to Dawlish, when 
he came to dress him. " Such a woman might tempt a 
man to marry, for she has a proper sense of own value ; 
and though Lucifer was humble, compared to her — her 
pride is that of conscious virtue and a character un^ 
tainted ! " 

Lady Anne went from Lord Lorimer to Lady Jane j 
dreading the emotion which she knew they should both 
feel on meeting, and perplexed to know what excuse she 
should make to Percy for so sudden and unexpected a 
journey to town. — Yet surely business was a sufficient ex- 
cuse ; and it was only her consciousness that made the 
difficulty. — She found Lady Jane so unwell as to keep 
her bed greatest part of the day ; and Lady Anne was 
so shocked when she saw her faded looks that every 
other feeling was swallowed up in pity and apprehension. 
— As soon as Lady Jane heard Lady Anne announced, 
she screamed aloud with joy, and sprung up in her bed ; 
but as soon as she saw her, she sunk down again and hid 
her face in the bed-clothes. 

" Nay, Jane, look up ! I came not to upbraid you ; — 
I come as a friend, not a reprover." And Lady Jane 
received her in her arms. — " Well, Anne ! my good an- 
gel ! will you, will you save me ?" 

" No ; — for you are already saved. — I have diis mo- 
ment paid Lord Lorimer." 

Lady Jane could not speak — and agitation soon forced 
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her to lie down again. But such power had Lady Jane's 
mind over her body, that now her debt to Lord Lorimer 
was discharged, and Lady Anne had not reproached 
her, her health returned, and she was able to join Percy 
and Lady Anne at dinner in her own dressing room. — 
Percy was delighted to see Lady Anne, but very sorry 
that she did not bring Harry with her. — " I will tell you 
what, Percy," said Lady Jane, " though I would not 
have sent for Lady Anne to be with me during my ap- 
proaching confinement — now she is here, I cannot part 
with her again ; and I am sure she cannot, will not, dare 
not refuse to stay. Therefore, let Barnes come up di- 
rectly with Harry, and our cousin T)rrawleys remain to 
take care of Green Rock." 

Lady Anne did indeed not dare to refuse ; for she 
Well knew, if Lady Jane's confinement should be fatal, 
that she should riot forgive herself for having denied her. 
Accordingly Barnes and Harry were sent for, and arriv- 
ed in three days after in Piccadilly. 

Thus then was Lady Anne obliged, though very re- 
luctantly, to take up her residence once more in London. 
Still she could not but own to herself, that the society 
which Lady Jane assembled ^t her bouse at least two or 
three times in a week, for the purpose of conversation, 
was productive of the highest species of intellectual en- 
tertainment. Men of talents, whether of rank or other- 
wise, graced the parties of Lady Jane, and called forth 
in their elegant and lively hostess the colloquial excel- 
lence which peculiarly distinguished her ; while Lady 
Arnie gratified in listening to those sallies in which she 
thought herself not qualified to join, sat in unmoved 
though intelligent silence ; and while Lady Jane, light, 
splendid and changeable, sparkling like the drop lustre 
that hung over her head, difiused around her an ever 
varying radiance, — Lady Anne resembled more a tall 
and stately candelabre, diffusing a steady and unvaried 
light, and keeping one fixed though ever graceful po- 
sition. 

But the great ornament, the great charm, of these in- 
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tellectual evenings was Percy himself. The ready play- 
fulness of his fancy ; the graceful manner in which be 
narrated, and the mild yet convincing way in which he 
argued, made him at once the delight of his guests, and 
the pride and pleasure of his wife and of L^dy Anne. 
But the latter suppressed, as if it were a criminal indul- 
gence, the pleasure which she took in his conversation 
on these occasions, and suppressed it the more, because 
she suspected that Percy had a secret satisfaction in 
shining before her; — a suspicion which only too soon was 
excited also in the breast of Lady Jane. The latter was 
therefore very glad when, all remains of indisposition 
being vanished, she was able to mix generally in the 
world again, and to have an excuse for discontinuing those 
meetings at her own house, which could not fail to throw 
Percy more into the presence of Lady Anne than her 
jealous feelings could support with calmness. For it was 
indeed only too true that Percy felt his own home quite 
a new abode to Aim, since Lady Anne returned to it ; 
and several times he caught himself calling her " Anne," 
as he used to do in his boyish days ; but correcting him- 
self, he said " Lady Anne" the next moment. — Still, he 
could not bear the formality of that tide, and therefore 
substituted " My dear cousin," or " Coz," for both. And 
Lady Jane, having easily discovered the reason of this 
change of appellation, in the new feeling which. Percy, 
unconsciously perhaps, indulged towards Lady Anne, be- 
came even more wretched than she had been before — 
Still she felt that she had deserved this misery ; for was 
it not the contrast of her errors with Lady Anne's vir- 
tues, which had excited in the mind of Percy the feel- 
ings which distressed her ? This conscious uneasiness 
had however power to make her reflect more than she 
had usually done ; and in one of these reflecting humors, 
the following dialogue took place between her and her 
cousin : — 

" It is impossible, Anne," said she, " to account satis- 
factorily for the great difference which exists between 
you and me, though in our age and our rank in life we 
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mre so equal, and in blood so very near to each other ; 
and this difference was, I know, discernible even in our 
chUdhood." 

'^ It 611s me with no wonder, Jane," replied Lady Anne, 
'^ for the varieties in character are as many as in faces. 
I once heard a great artist say, that no head or face had 
its duplicate, properly speaking, and I believe that the 
same thing may be said of every mind." 

" But admittbg that truth," replied Lady Jane, " and 
admitting also the former power of circumstances, how 
comes it that the same apparent circumstances operated 
so differently on you and on me ? " 

'^ I, like you was born a girl, when my parents wanted 
a boy to inherit the titles and entailed estates, and were 
naturally enough disappointed, as they had no other chil- 
dren, at the certainty that the said titles and estates would 
go to a cousin whom neither your parents nor mine cared 
for, and whom they scarcely knew." 

'' You should, however, add, Jane, that both you and I 
were as fondly beloved as if we had been of that sex 
which would have gratified their ambition as well as their 
love." 

" True ; — and that adds to the list of operating cir- 
cumstances in which we resemble each other. But to go 
on — 1 was born an heiress, however, though not an heir, 
and my father's personal and my mother's entailed pro- 
perty were my ever destined portion ; while your mother's 
immense possessions were to descend to you, and you 
therefore were always a predestinate great heiress. Yet, 
Aere never was a time when I was not extravagant and 
you prudent, though I was not born, and knew I was not, 
to above a sixth part of your fortune ; and I always used 
to hear you caBed my rich cousin ! — ^And I wonder how 
this could be — ^and — ^you smile ? " 

" Yes. I smile to see that you wonder, and imagine 
probably a remote cause for this difference in our daily* 
habits, when a proximate and very obvious one would 
satisfactorily account for it." 

« Well, explain." 

10 
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" My dear Jane, our mothers and our fathers were as 
different in their habits as you and I are ; and I have 
always felt my affectionate pity for your errors increased 
by the consciousness that I owe probably to your mother's 
warning example, that system of education which has 
preserved me from those rocks which have wrecked you ; 
my own conscious safety made me feel the more for 
your danger." 

" Was my mother so notoriously extravagant ? " 

" Her sister, my beloved mother, thought her so ; and 
though her fortune was not by any means equal to my moth- 
er's, wlio had been treated as an elder son, she always 
exceeded her in her expenses as much as you have ex- 
ceeded me ; and conscious that the different sort of edu- 
cation which they had received had occasioned this dif- 
ference of character, as the Marchioness of D was 

brought up by a sensible well-principled aunt, and the 

Countess of L by a weak mother of great laxity of 

principle, my beloved parent, assisted by the strong intel- 
lect and rigid integrity of her husband, endeavored to 
guard me by "early habits of right conduct from the errors 
of her sister ; — errors which would, she saw, become the 
portion of her sister's offspring." 

"Well. But how did your parents, however able, 
guarantee you from the dangers to which I was exposed ; 
namely, that of being told by servants, and governesses, 
that I was an heiress, and ought to have all I wished ; 
and that money, — what was money to me ? that I might 
eat gold if I liked." 

" In the first place, I never had a governess, and my 
mother, as I was an only child, kept me almost always in 
her sight ; therefore I was very little with servants ; and 
ideas of the true duties and rights of heiresses were in- 
stilled into me too deeply by. my parents, to make me in 
any danger of being misled by the false ideas which ser- 
vants might attempt to give me. But our servants, from 
interested motives, and also from respect to their lord and 
lady, did what other dependents in similar circumstances 
would do, they chimed in with the plans of Lord and 
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JLady D ; and I do not rerneraber that any servant 

ever offered to tempt me to an action which principle^ or 
my parents disowned. I use them as synonymous terms^^ 
added Lady Anne; with a glow of filial pride on her 
cheek, and a tear of filial regret in her eye ; " for the 
dictates of ray parents were, I well know, those only of 
reason and of virtue." 

" I should like some of this chemical process of theirs, 
which produced pure gold, while my poor papa and 
mamma produced gold full of alloy ; for I must say, Anne, 
I think I have some gold about me, and I believe I am 
as generous in a pecuniary point of view as you are." 

" In every thing," replied Lady Anne modestly, " you 
would have been my equal, if not superior, doubt it not, 
if you had had my advantages." 

" Well, thank ye. Lady Anne ! it is so pleasant to 
be able to lay the burthen of one's sins on another's 
shoulders ! " 

" What ! on those of a parent. Lady Jane ? O fy !" 

" Aye, very true. And I '11 say O fy ! also, if you 
will not look so........ But, dear Anne, I remember 

how my poor mother laughed, when she came home from 
a visit to yours in the country, and saw you looking so 
demure, and so contented in a shabby cloak and hat ; 
and when she asked why you were allowed to wear a 
dress so unworthy a great heiress, the Marchioness an- 
swered, that it was because you had voluntarily offered 
to go without a new cloak and hat, that the money they 
would cost might be expended on a poor family which you 
bad discovered in the neighborhood — * What nonsense ! ' 
replied my mother, (Lady L ,) * when you could 
afford to give Anne those new clothes, and money be- 
sides for the poor family ! '•—<•' 1 wish solemnly,' answer* 
ed the Marchioness, ^ to impress on my daughter's mind, 
that self denial is the foundation of every virtue, and 
that on personal sacrifices is built the most acceptable 
benevolence to others.' And then,' added my mother, 
as she related this scene to my father, ' that solemn 
child Lady Anne looked round at me so self-satisfied, 
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and so conceited, that I could have whipped the litde 
urchin.' " 

" And what effect liad this maternal wisdom on you ?" 
asked Lady Anne smiling. ' 

" What it might have had, I do not know," said Lady 
Jane, "for my father replied, 'you had belter stay at 
home and whip your own urchin, Hortensia ; for I suspect 
she deserves it rather more than this good little Anne ; 
for, if she did look conceited, it was the conceit of 
virtue.' — 'But what right has a child to look, or be, 
conceited at all ?' — ' Ask your daughter Jane, ma'am, 
whenever you dress her in a new bonnet, and cry out, 
how lovely she looks ! Come hither, my beautiful child, 
and kiss me.' My mother bit her lip, but did not reply 5 
and the pleasure which I felt at hearing my mother laugh 
at you, of whom I was always jealous, was damped 
entirely by my father's defence of you; andleveil learnt 
to think that / should like to earn what my father called 
the conceit of virtue." 

" Your father, at least, seems to have had wise ideas 
as a parent ?" 

" Yes. But he was too volatile to think long and too 
indolent to act on his own wise precepts. The light he 
shed on my path was only that of lightning, bright and 
transient, and more formed by its sudden flash, and as 
sudden extinction, to mislead than direct me." 

" What a pity ! for he had mind enough to appreciate 
the conduct which your mother ridiculed ; and believe 
me, Jane, that to a succession of personal sacrifices like 
these, I owe that indifference to dress, and consequently 
that want of temptation to extravagance in it, which, 
though I may have carried it too far, has preserved me 
from many of the miseries which you have endured. But 

Lady L only witnessed one instance in which, in 

principle, my mother founded my education on an anni- 
hilation of selfishness. From childhood I was taught to 
share every tiling that was given me with others, and to 
consider myself last. That eagerness, that greediness 
to be first and best served, which disgusts one every day 
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in children, was never conquered in me, because it was 
never suffered to gain ground, — and all my habits were 
those of regard to the- accommodation of others before 
that of my own. Less acute observers than my revered 
parents were, would laugh at these plans, and fancy them 
trifling and unnecessary ; but depend on it tftit the mo- 
ralists of all ages have not only considered man as a bun- 
dle of habits, but the human character is made up of 
almost as many imperceptible particles, of which habits 
are the chief ingredient, as those which compose a mo- 
saic pavement — and it is on the purity, the brilliancy, and 
the strength of those component parts that the value of 
a character or the beauty of a pavement depends." 

"Very true," Anne. But still the question is not 
decided to my satisfaction, why I was so different from you 
from carZies^ childhood. Lavish I always was ; and though 
I was always ready to give to others, I was equally fond 
of giving to myself. — I should have been a princess cer- 
tainly, for where otliers gave ten pounds I always gave 
fifty." 

" Then I hope you would have been a princess with- 
out a principality, else your subjects would have been 
greatly to be pitied ; for unless economy be the basis of 
even a prince^ virtues and charities, he will in time be 
as poor as the meanest of his subjects." 

" Aye — bfit economy was never a word in my vocabu- 
lary, nor in that of any one belonging to me ; and when 
I read of Cleopatra's dissolving a most precious pearl 
and drinking it off, I always admired her spirit, and wish- 
ed I could do the same." 

" That is exaggeration. Lady Jane ; but still a weaker 
and uncorrected feeling of that sort has been the cause 
of your errors ; — but I fear that these results of a bad 
education cannot now be gotten rid of, and all we 
can do is to endeavor to curb the propensities which we 
cannot wholly remove." 

" Heigho ! " cried Lady Jane, " 1 fear what you say 
is just. But don*t you think. Lady Anne, the safest way 
would be to put me, not into a house of absolute luna- 

10* 
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tics, but in a receptacle for those who are ooly half and 
half?" 

" But there is no 3uch place." 

" Very true, Anne, and I fear that there never can be ; 
for the demand for such houses, if once begun, would be 
so great, that there would never be found bands enough 
to build, nor ground enough to build upon. But a truce 
with reflection and satire, and let me dress for the opera. 
Yet, no ; 1 have a confession to make," she added, her 
beautiful eyes suddenly filling with tears, " which has long 
weighed on my mind. The forgetfulness ofsetf, which was 
taught you in childhood, has distinguished you in every ac- 
tion of your riper years ; and that consideration of self 
which was taught me in childhood, has shown itself, in many 
serious instances, in my matured life." 

" Well, Jane — but this is no new confession." 

" No ; but have patience. Alas ! dear unsuspicious 
Anne, no sooner did I see that Percy preferred you, than 
my jealousy of you took fire, and though 1 did not love 
Percy, I could not bear that he should love you better 
than me. 

" The consequence was, that I left no art untried when 
he returned from abroad, to convince him that I was deep- 
ly impressed in his favor ; and as I feh no real tender- 
ness, it was easy for me to affect it in my manner ; while 
yoUy too conscious to dare to let your real feelings 
be known, wrapt yourself up in coldness and reserve, 
till the poor youth, fancying you almost disliked him, 
sought refuge in my inviting smiles and obvious par- 
tiality." 

" Why do you tell me this?" exclaimed Lady Anne 
much agitated ; " It can do me no good." 

" No ; but it relieves my mind ; and Oh! Anne, grudge 
me not this relief, for a severe retributive justice has over- 
taken me ; and the heart of Percy, whom I now love as 
he ought to be loved, is at length estranged from me by 
my faults, and att^racted towards you by those virtues 
which, but for my base selfishness, would have rendered 
him happy." So Saying she rushed out of the room, 
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leaving Lady Anne resolved that she would return to 
Green Rock as soon as ever she could. 

But the jealous pangs of Lady Jane were soon lost in 
others of a more terrible, though not so bitter and corro- 
sive a nature. 

Who can say where the consequences of a wrong ac- 
tion will end ? A criminal or an erroneous act is like an 
arrow winged out of sight ; no one knows whither it is 
gone, nor whom it may wound. It was impossible for a 
Lord Lorimer not to boast of having had a visit from 
Lady Anne Mortimer, of whom he now chose to profess 
himself deeply enamoured. 

" A visit, and alone ! " 

" Yes, that is to say attended only by her servants." 

" You are a happy fellow ! I did not even know she 



"was in town." 



" Very likely not ; mine was the first house she 
-Jrove to." 

"J can't believe it," said one. — " This is one of your 

^asts," said another. — However, at last, one gentleman 

^who heard it, and who hated Lord Lorimer, thought pro- 

jjer to tell Percy what he liad heard. Percy immediately 

exclaimed, " it must be false ; Lady Anne Mortimer 

could never degrade herself so much, nor violate deco- 

nim so grossly." 

" But I heard Lord Lorimer assert it ; and whether 
true or false, his prating ought to be put a stop to." 

" What can I do ? — Stay ; I will write him a note, ask- 
ing him whether he did say so and so." 
" Do so." 

And Percy, having despatched his note, received the 
following answer : 
" Dear Sir, 

" I certainly did say that I had the honor of a visit , 
from Lady Anne Mortimer, as soon as she arrived in 
town, and attended by servants only ; for in so saying I 
told the truth. Yours, &c. 

" Lorimer." 
^Amazement!" cried Percy, more hurt and more 
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alarmed than he wished to appear ; forthis was no boast ; 
he was afraid it was some business of Lady Jane's, 
some wish to serve her that could alone have led her to 
such a deed ; and telling his friend Colonel Rothrie that 
he would be back very soon, he went to interrogate Lady 
Anne herself. Luckily he found her alone. And after 
some vague, embarrassed conversation, he said, "Oh! 
apropos, — a gentleman told me what I could not believe, 
that you had paid a visit to that coxcomb Lord Lorimer, 
and attended only by servants." 

" And did the gentleman believe it? " said Lady Anne, 
struggling to appear calm. 

" Oh no ! it has been much talked of, but nobody be- 
lieved it." 

" T thought so," said Lady Anne, proudly. 

" I knew the world was generally just, and that it would 
not be ready to believe a tale to the prejudice of Lady 
Anne Mortimer ! " 

" Then it is not true ; and you did not call at Lord 
Lorimer's." 

" I did not say so," replied Lady Anne turning pale. 

" O heaven ! " cried Percy turning pale also, " then 
you did call on him ! and I am sure that nothing but the 
necessity of doing some great kindness to my unhappy 
wife could have led you to do so strange a thing." 

" I had Mr Moreton, a very respectable man, with me 
the whole time or rather in sight ; therefore, though he is 
my servant in one sense, he is a gentleman, and my Lord 
Lorimer tells a falsehood in saying I was attended only 
by servants." 

" You evade answering my question, — Why did you 
go to Lord Lorimer's ? " 

" Mr Percy," replied Lady Anne, " I am not account- 
able to you for my actions, nor will I answer a question 
which I deny your right to ask." 

" It is very well — very well," replied Percy, " I shall 
know in time ;"*and rushing out of the room, he hastened- 
into the street, and rejoined Colopel Rothrie. 

" 'Tis indeed true," said he, " Lady Anne owns it.^— 
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What shall I now do ? — He is a scoundrel for mentioning 
her visit, find I suspect I have more reasons than one for 
calling him to account." i 

" You have heard the other report then ? " 
"No;— What is it?" 

" That Lady Jane has lost a large sum to him, and 
that the gentleman does not wish to be paid either in gold 
or notes ; — but I dare say it is only talk." 

Percy struck his forehead as if in agony, and having 
called for pen, ink, and paper, immediately wrote to de- 
mand of Lord Lorimer on what pretence Lady Anne 
called on him. The answer was this : 
" Sir, 
^' I have not told nor will I tell the reason which in- 
duced Lady Anne Mortimer to honor me with a visit. I 
<;annot do it as a man op honor. . " Lorimer." 

This letter provoked a reply from Percy in which he 
disked Lord Lorimer if it was acting like a man of honor j 
"T^o boast "that he had received a visit from Lady Anne 
^Mortimer attended only by her servants ; when the fact 
^Hvas that she was accompanied by a respectable gentle- 
^man who alighted with her. — ^When once an angry cor- 
^^espondence takes place between men of the world, the 
-^consequences are usually obvious and unavoidable ; and 
& a short time a challenge was given and accepted, and 
the time and place of meeting appointed. But it was not 
without many " compunctious visitings of conscience," 
that Percy complied with what he considered as the indis- 
putable commands of worldly honor, and prepared to risk 
the valuable life of a husband and a father, against the 
iveap<Mi of a thoughtless profligate, one who might have 
said in the words of Orlando, " If killed, 1 shall do my 
friends no wrong, for I have none to lament me ; — only 
in the world I fill up a place which may be better sup- 
plied when I have made it empty." — ^Besides, he found 
it impossible to conceal from himself that his resentment 
agamst Lord Lorimer was occasioned more^ by a feeling 
of jealousy of Lady Anne^ than of Ltady Jane ; — and 
that bis thirst of vengeance was excited not so much by 
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Lord Liorimer's reported designs on bis wife, as by 
bis now avowed admiration of her admirable cousin. ^^ I 
will not return home this evening, till I am sure my chil- 
dren are in bed," said Percy to himself, as he leane3 in 
mournful thought on a table in the coffee house whence 
he had despatched the fatal notes to Lord JLorimer; 
^ for, if I were to see them again with the consciousness 
that I saw them possibly for the last time, my agitation 
would certainly betray me. — No ! nor will I return till I 
think Jane and Lady Anne are both retired for the night." 
And he kept his resolution, — but in vain ; for he found 
Lady Anne reading in the drawing room, and when he 
saw her he started with the conscious confusion of guilt ; 
while Lady Anne, aware that something was the matter 
with him, regarded him with looks of anxious inquiry. 

" How is Jane," said he ; " my dear cousin ? " 

" Very unwell, and gone to bed." 

" Indeed ! " he replied. " Then I shall continue to 
sleep where I have done since her illness, lest I disturb 
her." And so far her illness was convenient. Soon after, 
catching Lady Anne's eyes fixed upon him, he stalled 
up, unable to bear their expression, and ran out of the 
room. He then went softly into Lady Jane's apartment ; 
and as she was in a sound sleep, he gazed on her some 
minutes, wishing but not daring to imprint a kiss on her 
flushed and fevered cheek ; till, fearful of being surprised 
while thus indulging his feelings, he suddenly left the 
room, and shut himself up in his own apartment, whence 
he returned no more that night. Therefore Lady Anne, 
whose fears were dreadfully excited, had no means of 
ascertaining whether they were just or not, and she went 
to bed in a state of great agitation. 

Alarming thoughts kept Lady Anne awake all night, 
and she had not closed her eyes, when, being alive 
to every noise, she heard some one go softly down 
stairs at six o'clock in the morning,, open the hal! door, 
and go out. She instantly ran to the window, and 
saw Percy and Colonel Rothrie walk to a hackney- 
coach which waited at a little distance, and which drove 
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c^with them very rapidly. "Then all my fears are 
realized, and he is gone lo meet Lord Lorimer ! " she 
exclaimed, beginnbg lo dress herself with almost frantic 
baste, though when dressed she knew not how to act, nor 
how to prevent the meeting which she feared. — " But 
why should I thus torment myself with apprehensions 
that may be groundless?" thought Lady Anne ; " Percy 
may be gone out as second only to Colonel Rothrie ! " 
But when she recollected his question conceining her 
visit to Lord Lorimer, and his evident dejection of the 
preceding evening, she felt that her alarm was only too 
well founded, and she threw herself on her bed in an 
agony of grief. The next moment she started up, resolved 
to hasten to the Park, for she recollected to have heard 
that duels were usually fought ^there. But she immedi- 
ately gave up this wild idea, remembering how improper, 
and how fatal to the reputation of a man, is female inter- 
ference on such occasions ; and summoning all her self 
command, she determined on the fortitude of remaining 
perfectly quiet and inactive ; that difficult task when the 
mind is anxious and agitated, but which, generally speak- 
ing, is the most frequent and becoming duty of woman. 
Still, however, when the clock struck seven, Lady Anne 
could remain inactive no longer ; but throwing her veil 
over her head she ran down stairs ; and telling the porter 
she was going to take a turn in the Park, she hastened 
thither in a state of almost frantic anxiety, and turned 
down the path that led towards the Serpentine River. 
Suddenly her haste was impeded, and even her breath 
suspended, for she heard the sound of pistols ; and in 
a terror that nearly deprived her of her sense, she clung 
to the railing near her for support, unable to proceed, yet 
equally incapable of remaining where she was. At length, 
however, she made a violent effort, and ran rapidly to- 
wards the spot whence the sound had proceeded. But 
long before she was near enough to be recognised herself 
by any one on the banks of the water, she saw a gentle- 
man advancing, whom she instantly knew to be Percy, 
and evidently in perfect safety ! It was enough ! and 
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Uttering " Thank (Jod ! he lives ! he is safe ! " Lady- 
Anne, ashamed of her emotion, and afraid of being seen 
and known, turned back, and endeavored i(y leave the 
Park as rapidly as she entered it. But this v(ras impos- 
sible ; tears, amounting to sobs, impeded her power of 
motk)n, and she was forced to lean against the same 
rail for support under the agonies of joy, which she .had 
so lately leaned against in all the misery of apprehension. 
But while she did so, she turned round again, in order to 
make " assurance doubly sure" that Percy was unhurt ; 
and then she plainly saw Lord Lorimer, supported by two 
gentlemen, evidently wounded, though able to walk, while 
Percy and Colonel Rothrie were walking by his side. 
Lady Anne had seen enough to quiet her alarms entirely, 
for Percy was not only safe himself, but apparently he 
had not endangered the existence of another ; and invigo* 
rated Tby this consciousness she pressed rapidly forward, 
nor did she stop again till she reached home. But, 
alas ! when she re-entered the house, such tidings awaited 
her, as banished from her mind even the sense of joy 
excited there by the safety of Percy. 

By a most unfortunate coincidence, a favorite little dog 
of L^dy Jane's had that morning followed some one into 
the street, and was brought home worried to death, just 
as one of tlie house-maids, who had seen her master go 
out and drive off in a hackney coach, was conferring 
with Ellison this subject at the door of Lady Jane's apar^ 
ment. It so happened that this woman had lived in a 
family, the master of which, while she was servant there, 
had been brought home killed in a duel ; and having 
observed Lady Anne's alarmed and mournful expression, 
when she passed her on the stairs iir her way to the 
Park, she had little difficulty in persuading herself that 
Percy was gone to fight a duel, and that Lady Anne 
knew and suspected his intentions ; and she was commu-* 
nicating her fears to Ellis, when a bustle in the hall made 
ber break off, and run towards the gallery leading to 
the stairs. The noise proceeded from the servants, who 
were gathered round the body of the poor little dog, 
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which was just now brought home by a neighbor, and the 
bouse naaid reached the gallery just as one of the ser- 
vants exclaimed, " Yes ! he is killed ! quite killed ! What 
will my poor Lady say?" — ^This was enough for the 
bouse-maid, whose fears for lier niaster were already ex- 
cited ; and hastening back to Ellis, who was just going into 
Lady Jane's room to answer her bell which had that 
moment rung, she exclaimed, " 1 was right, he is killed ! 
my poor master ! he is killed ! my poor master ! " 

As her door was open, Lady Jane distinctly heard these 
words ; and springing out of bed, she saw by the coun- 
tenances of her two servants that her ears had not deceived 
her. The whole truth immediately rushed on her mad- 
dening brain. Percy on her account had challenged Lord 
Lorimer, and she had been the means of destroying her 
husband ! ! ! She fainted, tottered, and fell ; and in a few 
hours, amidst dreadful convulsions and in a state of utter 
unconsciousness, she gave birth to a dead child, and her 
life was despaired of. 

Her danger and her sufferings called back all Percy's 
tenderness towards her, though his esteem was he fear- 
ed irrecoverable ; and when he considered that her life 
would in all probability fall a sacrifice to her affection for 
him, and agony for his supposed death, he scarcely knew 
how to endure the contrariety of his feelings, — and he 
was never easy except when hanging over her pillow and 
lavishing on the unconscious sufferer fond but mournful 
caresses. From that restless pillow, from that uncon- 
scious sufferer. Lady Anne never, never stirred." The 
cause of her sufferings, and her danger, endeared her to 
her heart still more. Percy's presence, Percy's influ- 
ence were no longer felt or dreaded by her ; her thoughts, 
her looks, were fixed on one darling object alone, whose 
errors, serious as they were, were forgotten, while only 
her charms and her virtues lived in her remembrance ; and 
Lady Anne, still herself in every situation, now shone in 
the new character of an affectionate and untired nurse. 
At length her anxiety was repaid by the recovery, the 
rapid recovery, of the object'of it ; for in one month after 

11 
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her life bad been despaired of, Lady Jane, though stiB 
very weak, was able to be in her drawing-room. When 
she was thus far advanced towards convalescence, Percy 
begged Lady Anne to inform her of the duel, and its 
cause, in hopes that a consciousness of the danger m 
which her errors had involved her husband, would have 
a salutary efiect on her conduct in future. 

This was the first time that the subject of the dud 
had ever been mentioned, and Lady Anne took that op- 
portunity of asking Percy whether the dispute with Lord 
Lorimer was not chiefly on her account ; and on Percy's 
answering in the affirmative, she replied, " 1 needed no 
champion, Mr Percy. I am myself the guardian of my 
honor ! and strong in an unblemished life, I can defy the 
calumnies of any one. — Surely, surely then,*' she added, 
with more tenderness of voice and manner, " you will 
not think it necessary, when Lord Lorimer recovers, to 
risk again so needlessly a life so precious?" 

But to this direct question Percy gave an evasive an- 
swer, and all Lady Anne's fears were again excited. In 
consequence of which, she wrote a letter to Lord Lorimer 
unknown to Percy, which, much to his honor, induced 
him to write such an apology to Lady Anne for having 
boasted of her visit, and such a note to Percy as would 
have precluded any necessity for even a professed duellist 
to call him out again ; and it was judged expedient, 
both by Percy and Lady Anne, that, in order to pre- 
vent unpleasant reports and surmises. Lord Lorimer 
should be received at the house as usual, as an occa- 
sional guest. 

Lady Anne, when all was thus amicably settled, dis- 
closed the whole affair to Lady Jane ; but she had the 
mortification of seeing, that though her cousin's agonies 
at the recital nearly amounted to frenzy, no hope, or ex- 
pectation, seemed awakened in her mind of being able 
to conduct herself so as to avoid similar errors in future ; 
for, too lionest to feign the hope she felt not, Lady Jane 
never once said " I will reform, I will profit by my past 
bitter experience." 
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One day as Percy and Lady Anne were sitting with 
the children, Lfady Jane returned from her morning's 
drive, and entered the room with a very grave counte- 
nance ; then, sending the Uttle boys away, she said she 
wished to talk with Percy on business of importance. 

" I come," said she, " from my uncle the minister, 
from my cousin ditto, and ray uncle the bishop, on a dep- 
utation to you, Percy." 

" Indeed ! Well ; open your credentials." 

^^ My relations well know all the kindness you have 
ever shown me ; for, in order to set you off in your 
true light, believe me 1 have never spared myself." 

" That I believe indeed," said Percy, pressing her 
hand. " That we are sure of," said Lady Anne kindly. 

" Therefore, they feel themselves bound in gratitude 
to do something, if they can, to mend the fortune I have 
tried to mar; and thus then they speak through me. 
They know you wish for the Albany peerage, though 
you shrink from the trouble of suing for it. It shall be 
yours, without suing for it, — ^yours by creation, — and 
they ofier you your choice of the places now vacant by 
certain high resignations ; or the embassy, now to dispose 
of also, to the Ottoman Porte ; which if you accept, as 
1 earnesdy Iiope you will, I shall have an opportunity of 
shining forth another Lady Mary Wortley Montague in 

* letters addressed to the Lady A M .' These 

are offers made warm from the heart ; for most eagerly 
do ministers, whether my relations or not, wish to be 
joined by a man of your talents and weight in the House." 

" No doubt," said Lady Anne. But Percy was 
dow to reply ; at last he said, " You well know, Jane, 
that I honor both the talents and integrity of your rela- 
tions, as n>en ; but as I have the misfortune to differ with 
them on two or three essential points ; I must, however 
my pride, my ambition, and my wants may urge me to 
accept their offers, most unequivocally, though alas most 
umvUlingly^ reject them." 

" O ! how I rejoice !" cried Lady Anne. " And I 
grieve," said Lady Jane, "for /am no politidcm,^^ 
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" Nor 1 neither, Jane/' returned Lady Anne, " and I 
think the term when applied to a woman is a term of 
reproach. But if 1 were a wife, I should value my hus- 
band's political integrity were he Whig or Tory, equal 
ynth his life, and should wish the one to be resigned 
only with the other. Therefore, as Percy, without an 
utter surrender of his political character, cannot accept 
these offers, I rejoice that he has rejected them ; for it 
would indeed be a severe blow to me to be forced to 
forego the exalted idea of him which I now entertain." 

" Thank ye, thank ye, my noble minded friend !" 
cried Percy with great emotion. 

" Aye ! and could you have said noble minded tuife 
too," said Lady Jane mournfully, " you would not have 
been in a situation to have felt such offers temptations. 
Would 1 had died when I could unconsciously have 
breathed my last ! Why did you try, why did you wish 
to save me ? It would have been better for us all, if you 
had let me die." Here she gave way to an agony of 
distress, which gave exquisite pain to the hearts of her 
auditors. 

" Jane, this must not be. You have no right," said 
Percy, " to distress us thus." 

" No right ! Have I no right to feel my own unworthi- 
ness — and, feeling, to deplore it?" 

" Stop !" said Lady Anne, willing to turn the course 
of her ideas — " an idea has just struck me ; — Is it iruey 
Percy, that your affairs are in such a state as to make 
offers of this kind tempting to you ?" 

" They are indeed. My West-India estates have late- 
ly yielded little or nothing, and, and" — ^^ 1 will fill up 
the sentence," cried Lady Jane, " he has had to pay 
\ unexpected sums for me !" " Then hear me," replied 
Lady Anne, " the best of us may yield in a moment of 
unexpected weakness to strong temptation. As an Arch- 
bishop Cranmer yielded to it, who can say that he shall 
always be proof against it ? " 

" True !" replied Percy sighing ; " and who should 
therefore presume severely to blame another who has 
been found frail ?" 
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" Well, then ; I can without a single pang give up ray 
establishment at Green Rock, and retire into some cheap 
part of England on one third of my income. The rest 
I conjure you to appropriate to the gradual payment of 
your debts ; and pay me when — " 

" Hold !" cried Percy, " Nor insult us so much as to 
suppose, if retrenchment be necessary, that it shall not 
be made by ws; not you. No, generous woman ! It is 
ray intention to give up my town house next year ; and, 
if I continue in parliament, to come to a lodging when 
my presence is necessary ; and this arrangement wiH, I 
trust, in a year or two set me free entirely." 

" This arrangement !" cried Lady Jane ; " and have 
you then fixed your plans without consulting me ?" 

"May I ask yt)ur ladyship," said Percy, " if after what 
faas passed you can think you have any right to be con- 
sulted ? " 

" Oh no, no, no — forgive me ! 1 know my own unwor 
tbiness. So then you prefer this scheme," said she re- 
covering herself, " to acceptance of the offer 1 brought 
you !" 

" Most assuredly." 

" I am glad of it ; as glad as Lady Anne ; for if you 
bad accepted it I know I should never have liked you so 
well again. 1 remember when I was a child I spent all 
my little money on a fine dress of my own invention for 
roy doll, destroying the one it wore when I bought it ; 
and I procured some gold leaf too to cover its nose and 
its cheeks with ; and when I had thus made " a thing of 
my own," I never liked it as well as I did in its original 
state. And thus, had I made Percy a minister, and 
smeared him over with the gold leaf of places and privi- 
leges, I should never liave liked him so well again, as I did 
when he was the independent man 1 first knew hirn. 
O my dearest husband T how glad I am that you have 
integrity, though I have none !"' 

" What you have just said, Jane, proves the contrary, 
and that virtue, though spell-bound, is not dead within 
you." 

11* 
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^^ But my dear Anne, if it nev^ breaks the spell, it 
might as well be dead, you know." Here she burst io^ 
to a long laugh, which almost alarmed Percy and her 
cousin. When it wfls over, she said, ^ A very dianmng 
idea has just struck me, my dear Percy, — ^I want you to 

sit to for a fancy portrait. But no, 1 forgot, you 

have no picture-money. However, Lady Anne has, aid 
she will be very glad to pay for it ; and the subject shall be 
Hercules between Pleasure and Virtue — that is you just 
now between Anne and me. Here was 1, Pleasure you 
know, tempting you with places and embassies and all 
manner of fine things, Turkish beauties, and whatnot! and 
there was Anne, with her fine sentiments, and morals, and 
heroics, bidding you be a good boy, and not listen to 
naughty women ! " 

" I am glad to see you can be so noerry, Jane," said 
Lady Anne. 

" Merry !" cried Lady Jane. 

" Well ; light-hearted if you will." 

" Light-hearted ! Othe weight of such lightness? 

' I laugh'd ; but 'faith I am not light of soul ; 
And he who most Misfortune's scourge has felt. 
Will tell you. Laughter is the child ofMisery.* * 

My mirth is embroidery on apo/Z; it is a gay and glit- 
tering mantle wrapped round a corpse. O Anne ! Is 
the brilliancy of lightning wholesome ? Is the hectic 
of fever healthy ? Are these faded cheeks, these hol- 
low eyes, signs of mirth and light-heartedness ? N^iy, 
mock me not, my cousin ! But check those tears, Anne ; 
I deserve them not. Gracious Heaven ! what a con- 
trast !" (seeing her own face and Lady Anne's together, 
in the glass.) "Look at that cheek — even, pure, and 
wholesome as the mind to which it belongs ; and yet it is 
an older cheek than mine ! Anne, indeed I am very 
generous not to hate you." 

" Jane ! I must interfere," cried Percy ; — " you dis- 
tress your cousin, and me too. My dear love you are 

* See Miss BaiUie's Plays. 
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rery nervous aad irrilable today, and faodful ; — ^I doubt 
that—" 

" Yes, you are right ; I am under the influence of a 
strong opiate. Dearest Anne ! compose yourself," she 
added ; Kut Lady Anne hastily quitted the room. ^^ Nor 
b the contrast in person, greater than in mind," con- 
tinued Lady Jane. " How strange it is ! The only wish 
of her pure and innocent heart was disappointed, yet she 
bad not recourse to dissipation or vice. She did not fit 
herself to exclaim with the poet : — 

• — All this giddy waste of years ; — 

This tiresome round of palling pleasures ! 

Hadst thou been mine, had all been hush'd. 
This cheek, now pale wiUi early riot. 

With passion's hectic ne'er had flush'd, 
But bloom'd in calm domestic quiet !' 

while I, happy in every granted wish of mine, / could 
not exist without taking drams forsooth !" 

*' Drams ?" 

" Aye, drams ; — what is gaming but a mental dram — 
an alternation of hope and fear, which the disappointed 
and the wretched fly to, men and women, sated and sick 
of every thing, in order to give them that artificial in- 
terest which their feelings are become incapable of? 
But I was not disappointed — ^I was happy ;-^' blessed 
beyond my sex's charter ;' and yet I gamed, and yet I 
squandered money ! and yet I wasted the most precious 
years of life in heardess dissipation ! O why did you save 
me from an unconscious death ? for, if I am conscious, 
my death-bed will be a dreadful one." 

" My dear Jane," said Percy, " this distressing agita- 
tion is the result of too frequent stimuli and want of 
sleep, and I insist on your lying down and trying to com- 
pose yourself." 

" But will you stay with me ? will you watch by me as 
in our happier days?" 

** Yes, I will — I will do my duty, Jane." 

" Your duty ! O Percy ! your duty was your pleasure 
once ! " 
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" And is now, dear, captious, suspicious being !" 

" And you will sit by rae ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then perhaps I may once nnore sleep quietly." And 
Percy had soon the satisfaction of seeing her sink into a 
tolerably composed slumber. 

Such scenes as the foregoing now frequently took 
place ; and sometimes when Percy and her cousin urged 
her to retire with them and the children to Green Rock, 
and give up the dissipation into which shcjwas again 
plunging, she very justly rep'ied, *' I know and feel the 
value of these rational and virtuous pleasures, which you 
hold out to me ; but 1 have now no power of enjoying 
them. Rich meats, fine fruits, and choice wines are 
delicious things ; but, if one has lost one's taste or one's 
digestion, they are offered to our lip in vain ; — and so it 
is with me. My pursuits compared to ^ ours, are as 
sour small beer to pure Burgundy ! But, if I can only 
digest the former, 1 must persist to refuse the latter. You 
should have let me die ; and that would have been bet- 
ter for us all ;■ — and yet, and yet ! After death comes 
judgment, Anne ! And how does my account stand ?" 

Though Lady Anne's rigid principles made her wish 
to withdraw herself from the society of Percy, she gave 
up all idea of leaving Lady Jane while she continued io 
her present state of mind, because she did not think it right 
that Lady Jane should be left to the painful ^J'^^uence of 
her own corroding reflections ; nor could she gfve up all 
hope of awakening her, in some moment of self-reproach, 
to strong and effective efforts towards amendment ; so 
difficult is it for affection to relinquish the cheering ex- 
pectation of reforming its object, — so prone is it to hope 
on, till a resistless conviction flashes on the soul, that the 
reformation, at first improbable perhaps, is now, even to 
the sanguine eye of love become impossible. 

But in order to explain the events that are soon to 
follow, I must go back to a fete given a few months before 
her illness by Lady Jane. I have before said that her 
taste was unrivalled, and her expenditure to gratify it 
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unbounded. An inner apartment, in which supper was 

to be served for the , was converted into an entire 

bower of roses — and roses so natural in their appearance, 
and at a distance even in their fragrance, especially as 
real ones were mixed with them, that the eye and even 
the smell were deceived. She had bespoken these ad- 
mirable flowers of her great man on such occasions, and 
he had procured them from a poor man near the 
Seven Dials, who had been taught to make them by an 
indigent Italian, who had lodged at his house, and died 
Aere. This man whose name was Walters, was the 
most improper person possible to be employed for a pay- 
master like Lady Jane, as he always owed his money 
before he earned it ; not so much from extravagance, as 
from the wish to buy little comforts for his wife, on whom 
he doted. Walters had seen better days, and his pride 
had not fallew^with his fortunes ; he had a virtuous horror, 
I may call it, both of a workhouse and a prison ; but he 
wanted at the same time that virtuous firmness of charac* 
ter which resists running in debt, as the sure precursor 
of both. As soon therefore as his money for the flowers 

was due, he dunned Mr for it 5 and he, knowing 

Lady Jane would not pay him for years perhaps, refused 
to advance the smallest sum out of his own pocket, but 
desired him to go with his demand to Lady Jane her- 
self, and say he sent him. Lady Jane therefore got the 
bill, accce(^.3anied by a statement of great poverty ; and 
she had Sn this occasion the feeling, and the justice, to 
go to Percy with the account, which amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, as since the fete he had made for her 
roses and other flowers. Percy immediately gave her 
the money ; but that evening she lost it all at the cafd 
table, and the poor wife of Walters was dismissed the 
next day with promises, instead of payment. Again and 
again she came, till Ellis once more presented the ac- 
count to Lady Jane, who started with conscious baseness 
when she saw it ; nor could she be easy till she told 
Lady Anne the circumstance, and received money to 
discharge it. But the next morning a tale of wo was 
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presented to her of a very shocking kind ; and as the 
general patroness of distress, Lady Jane gave to Charity 
what she ought to have given to Justice, and Mrs Wahers 
was again dismissed unpaid. — This was certainly aa 
aggravated case ; but still, severe was the retribution. 

Poor Walters, oppressed with debts, though two thirds 
of the money due would have paid them all, continued 

to dun by turns Mr and Lady Jane ; but the latter 

never heard of his repeated applications, as the m)e of the 
house was, not to trouble their lady till creditors grew 

very clamorous ; and Mr still refused to pay him, 

because he was not yet paid himself. To fruitless dun- 
ning soon succeeded the mischievous alternative of drinh- 
ing. The patience of Walters' creditors was at last ex- 
hausted ; and one day, when to the temporary exhilara- 
tion of dram drinking had succeeded its consequent 
irritation and exhaustation, two bailiffs entered his now 
denuded apartment, and produced a writ against him. 
In vain his wife shrieked, and knelt, and prayed for time; 
it could not be granted, and poor Walters must go to 
prison. They had just been eating their dinner (alas ! 
their last meal together,) and the table was not cleared. 

" You know, Fanny," said he, " I have always said 
I never would go to prison,-— nor will I now ; " and 
in an instant he cut his throat with the knife with which 
he had been eating, and sunk a bleeding corpse on the 
floor. 

His wife — but she, 1 hope, was spared some agonies, 
even by the violence of those she endured, as all sense 
was immediately suspended in her, and reason complete- 
ly overthrown. So that in ten days after her poor 
husband's suicide she was the inmate of a madhouse ! 
whence, however, she had been dismissed as cured, at 
the very time that Lady Jane was first able to visit as 
usual. 

Lady Anne and Percy had at length succeeded, they 
thought, in calming Lady Jane's mind and convincing 
her that, if she would but forego her bad habits, she 
would in time acquire good ones, and that the virtues of 
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ber future life (and she was not yet thirty) would expiate* 
they trusted, the follies of her youth. 

But Lady Jane was not so likely to amend her con- 
duct, as many other women under her circumstances 
would have been ; because she had those popular virtues 
which throw a glittering veil over the vices of a character, 
aad thereby bestow on it a false radiance difficult to de- 
tect* Lady Jane knew that those errors which had 
injured her husband's peace and fortune, and lowered 
her in his esteem, were either not known to the world, 
or were forgotten in her deeds of charity, her active be- 
aevolence, and the fascinations of her person ; and though 
ber heart was wounded by a sense of her faults, it re- 
quired more strength of mind than she possessed, to 
break through habits the indulgence of which did not 
destroy that popularity which was her favorite idol. 

Perhaps there are no characters so dangerous in so- 
dety as those which unite great virtues with great fauhs, 
and seduce by the former into imitation or toleration of 
the latter ; while the unwary imitator, who would have 
shrunk with aversion from the contagion of errors unac- 
companied by the attractions of virtues, becomes a prey 
to the one unconsciously, by means of the other, — as he, 
who would on principle reject the alcohol of a dram 
shop, eagerly and unconsciously swallows the pernicious 
^irit when hidden in the palatable shape of a liqueur, 

" Well, give me only till the season is over," said Lady 
Jane one evening, " and then I will turn hermit and live 
at Green Rock. And then 

-may I breathe my last, 



Blessed by the tongues that charm'd my youthful ear, 
Mouroed by the few my soul acknowledged here. 
Deplored by those in early days allied, 
And unremember'd by the world beside !* 

But I am now so much improved in ray looks, that I be- 
gin to relish society again. See, Anne, don't you think 
I am very good-looking to night ? But I am not quite 
dressed yet. When I burst on you in all my glory, I 
flatter myself you will admire." 
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« Poor soul ! in all her glory ! Is that a woman's 
glory?" said Lady Anne to herself; and she was glad 
to be roused from a painful reverie by the entrance of 

Percy and the children. t j t » -j 

" I thought you were going with Lady. Jane, said 

Percy. " No — 1 have a bad headach, and wish to go to 

rest early," she replied ;— when, dressed most beconiing- 
ly in a robe of while satin, and in a blaze of jewels, Lady 
Jane entered the room. . 

" I flatter myself, good people," cried she gaily, " that 
I am quite beautiful to night.— 1 have colored my cheeks 
as like Anne's as possible, and what with judicious dis^ 
plays, and more judicious concealments, I think I am 
quite the thing." 

" You look like a yovng bride, Jane," said Percy. 
" If I look young 1 am contented, as I do not vvdsh to 
be a bride again." 

Alas ! she was more like a victim dressed for sacri- 
fice. 

" Well, my darlings," said she to the boys, " 1 see you 
are dazzled by my jewels. But in truth, as the wise 
Cornelia said, you are my jewels ; and 1 trust that ere 
long 1 shall prove by my actions that 1 think so." 

" God speed the time !" cried Percy. — " Amen !" 
said Lady Anne ; while Lady Jane, affectionately kiss- 
ing her, said with one of her sweetest smiles, " Aye, 
kind, good Anne, I know I have always your good wishes ; 
and when T deserve your good ivord too, it will be the 
proudest day of my life." — Percy now interrupted her, 
to bid her good night, as he must go to the House, being 
already later than he wished to be. Soon after his de- 
parture, her carriage was announced, and Lady Jane 
took leavi of her children and Lady Anne, wlijch she 
did with much of her former playfulness ; and turning 
back at the door, she kissed her hand smiling as in her 
happiest hours, — destined alas ! to smile no more in this 
world. — A crowd, as usual, had assembled at the steps, 
where her carriage usually waited some time, to see 
Lady Jane get in. She now appeared brilliant and 
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beautiful as ever, and stopped an instant on the last step, 
jperhaps for the pleasure of displapng herself. At this 
instant a woman rushed up tc5 her, and almost buried a 
knife in her body. Lady Jane shrieked and fell, while 
Ae incensed populace seized the assassin, and one of the. 
servants drew the knife out of the wound. 

Lady Anne had luckily just sent the boys to bed, who 
had been allowed as a 'frolic to sit up till eleven ; — ^for the 
shriek reached her ears, and she flew rapidily into the 
ImB. Alas ! what a sight met her view ! That beloved 
being, who had so lately left her radiant with conscious 
toveliness, and full of renewed hope of happiness to come, 
now bleeding and motionless, borne on the servant's 
arms, and probably in the very agonies of death ! A 
deep groan burst from Lady Anne, which roused the 
Senses of the sufferer; and Lady Jane, opening her 
eyes, recognised the pale and agonized countenance 
^ich bent over her in tearless, speechless sorrow ; and 
shaking her head mournfully, she motioned to lay her 
head on her bosom. Jennings, meanwhile, had ordered 
ibe coachman to drive full speed to the House for his 
master, but only to say an accident had happened to his 
lady. 

" What is to be done with the murderer, my lady ?" 
said one of the servants to Lady Anne. 

"Murderer !" cried she shuddering. 

" Yes, my lady, — -this is she," and Lady Jane invol- 
untarily following the direction of his eyes, saw a poor 
wild wretched looking woman held between two men. 

" Take that woman away ! take her away ! the sight 
of her distracts me !" said Lady Anne with a scream of 
hcffror ; and she was taken into a room below. 

" Who is she, do you know?" murmured Lady Jane, 
v/ho as yet resisted their wishes to carry her up stairs. 

"I don't know who, she is, my lady, but she says her 
Bwne is Walters." 

" Walters !" muttered Lady Jane, " Walters ! I should 
bK)w ..." and suddenly recollecting her debt to the 

12 
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poor flower man, due hid ber face m Lady Anne's 
bosom, and groaned piteously. 

'^ Do, dearest Jane, let us remove you up stairs," said 
Lady Anne. 

" No, — lest I bleed to death before Percy comes.** 
Nor, when a surgeon arrived, would she allow herself to 
be examined till Percy came. 

Percy had left Lady Jane that evening with much of 
his former tenderness towards her renewed. She had 
looked more like her fotmer self than she had lately done. 
She had promised well, too ; she had looked and spokeo 
like a mother ; and ever apt to regard the bright side of 
every thing, he had, on his way to the House, felt hapfuer 
and more satisfied with his wife and his prospects than 
he had done for years .... when, on his approaching 
the house, he was met by a man who told him his car- 
riage .was waiting for him. Alarmed he knew not why, 
he rushed hastily forward, exclaiming, '' John what is 
the matter ? " 

" My lady, sir," replied the man, scarcely able to speak^ 
" an accident to ray lady ! " And Percy, not daiing to 
ask more, was driven home in a state of terrible anxiety- 
But his wildest fears could not have imagined a more 
dreadful scene than awaited him on his entrance to that 
home, which he had quitted so full of joyful expectation, 
and his feelings were still more agonized by what he 
he heard from the crowd at the door. 

" Percy is come ! " whispered Lady Anne, averting 
her eyes from the overcoming agony of Percy's look, 
while with an exclamation of horror he rushed forward 
to clasp the poor victim in his arms. '^ Oh ! who has 
done this ? " exclaimed he, dreading to be told that it was 
the hand of revenge. 

" A mad person," replied Lady Anne, " who is in cus- 
tody ; but niore of that hereafter. She would not be 
moved or examined till you came, and Oh ! the time has 
been very long ! ! " 

" Let Percy carry me," faltered out Lady Jane ; and 
his scalding tears fell on her bosom, while he bore her 
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ki bis trembling arms to her own apartment. Lady Jane 
was right ; the motion, slight as it was, made the blood 
gush out afresh, and she fainted before she was laid on 
the bed. By this time two' of the first surgeons in Lon- 
don were arrived, whom Lady Anne had sent for; and 
having cut away her dress, the wound was examined. It 
was deep, but they hoped, not mortal ; yet there was 
great danger to be apprehended, danger of a mortification. 
Meanwhile Lady Jane had recovered from her swoon, 
but her countenance wore the settled habit of despair ; 
and Percy, unable to bear the scene, left the room for a 
while. It then occurred to him that it was right he should 
interrogate the murderer ; and though Jennings violendy 
opposed his doing it, he was resolved, and went into the 
room below. " A woman ! " exclaimed he, averting his 
bead with agony from the being who had perhaps mur- 
dered his wife ; " What, poor wretch ! could lead you to 
such a crime ? 

" She is niad, dear sir," said Jennings eagerly. 

" Yes, — I am mad," replied she, " but then who made 
me so ? My Lady Percy I " 

Percy started, but said, " Go on — who are you ? " 

"I am nobody now, and have nothing; but I was 
once Walters the flower-maker's happy wife ; — for he 
was the best of husbands." 

" And where is he ? " asked Percy. 

*' In heaven, I hope, though he did cut his throat rather 
than go to prison, because my Lady Percy would not 
pay him, and so he ran in debt ! ',' 

Here, if Jennings had not supported him, Percy would 
have fallen on the ground, and the woman went on, for 

he could not interrupt her. " Well, — 1 saw him die ; 

and for two months I was, I fancy, dead too, — ^but I , 
came to life again, and went home, — to a home without 
Walters ; but as soon- as I got settled, he appeared to 
me; but 1 won't tell what he said, though I did as he 
bade me, — and that very night amongst some rubbish I 
found the very knife he used to kill himself. Oh ! says 
I, this is \diat he meant ; — so I hid it iti my bosom, for I 
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knew a use for it, — and I did as Walters bade me, and I 
revenged hira, for I have killed Lady Percy." 

Percy could bear no more, and was rushing out of the 
room ; but making a great effi>rt, he turned back, saying, 
" See that she is kindly and humanely treated, for the 
poor creature is certainly insane." True ; but he felt 
only too bitterly that she had " method in her madness," 
and he well recollected giving Lady Jane money to pay 
Walters a flower-man. 

The poor woman had, on her return home, found by 
accident the knife her husband had used in his suicide ; 
and the sight of it having overset her reason again, her 
bewildered brain had fancied she saw Walters, and that 
he told her to kill Lady Jane, and with that same weapon. 

It was certainly with increased agony that Percy re- 
turned into his wife's apartment, who was now undressed, 
and lying coinposedly in her bed, — while Lady Anne, 
white and motionless as a statue, stood gazing on her in 
mournful silence. 

"Let me speak to you one moment," said Percy, 
alarmed at her death-like appearance, and Lady Anne 
suffered him to lead her from the bed. " Do you not 
remember the name of Walters, a flower-man, who made 
those beautiful roses for one of the poor soul's fetes ? " 

"I do, — but 1 also know tliat this bill was paid, for I 
I gave her money to pay it." 

" Aye — and so did /; but depend upon it, it was never 
paid." 

"No!" 

" Though the poor woman be mad, her story is but too 
probable ! " 

" No, no ; I will hear no more," said Lady Anne, 
turning very faint, and laying her head on Lady Jane's 
pillow. Percy, too restless to be stationary, and anxious 
to know the truth, now went in search of Ellis, and in- 
terrogated her so closely, that Ellis, bursting into tears, 
confirmed all the woman had said ; adding that, though 
she knew the end of the unhappy Walters, she had care- 
fully kept it from Lady Jane, for she well knew how it 
would af9ict her. 
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** Dreadful ! " said Percy to himself, " what a fate is 
mine ! for 1 must in justice and humanity maintain through 
her future existence the being who has deprived my wife 
of hers ! Yet I must do it ; must where I can, atone for 
the errors of the wretched Jane ! " 

Percy now returned to the apartment of the sufferer, 
but he forbore to name to Lady Anne what he saw she 
wished to remain ignorant of. That night Lady Jane, 
though she did not sleep, lay quiet and silent, except that 
every now and then she groaned dreadfully ; and when 
Lady Anne, who never moved from her, tenderly inquired 
whether it was pain from the wound that occasioned her 
to groan, she shook her helad, and faintly murmured ; 
" Pain of the mind ! Pain of the mind ! " Percy mean- 
while wandered from room to room, too wretched to sit 
still, and too anxious concerning his unhappy wife to think 
of endeavoring to take repose. 

Early in the morning the surgeons came again, and 
seemed to think unfavorably of the appearance of the 
wound, while Lady Jane fixed her eager eyes on their 
face as if she would read their every thought. When 
they had ended their consultation^, Lady Anne followed 
them out to ask their real opinion, and Lady Jane was 
therefore left alone with the physician who attended with 
them. " I cannot make out entirely," said Lady Jane 
in a sort of whispepto him, " who it was that thus wound- 
ed me ; do you know, sir? for I feel that I should be 
much easier if I knew the whole truth, as then I should 
be spared these ever restless conjectures ;" and the phy- 
sician not suspecting that she had a clue to Mrs Walters* 
bloody deed which he had not, and feeling that anguish 
and restlessness in her situation must be mischievous, told 
her that a mad worhan of the name of Walters had 
wounded her ; a poor woman who had gone mad in con- 
sequence of seeing her husband cut his throat to avoid 
going to prison for debt. And as soon as he had said this, 
he saw Lady Jane hide her face in tlie bed-clothes, and 
heard her utter groans to which he could not endure to 
listen, till Lady Anne overhearing her ran into the room, 
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with a face even of more wo than she bad when she 

Juitted it. As soon as the physician was gone, Lady 
aue slowly and with great eSSon told her, she found h^ 
suspicions true, and that it bad been blood for blood ;— 
nor could Lady Anne's declarations of ignorance on the 
subject, which were literally^ true, at all weaken Lady 
Jane's horrible but just convictions. " Let rae unburthen 
my mind to some one," said she. " Shall I send for your 
uncle ? " asked Lady Anne. — " No ! " she replied, " I 
will see him before I die, but I will not shock his affec- 
tions and wound his pride by unveiling to him the whole 
of his niece's delinquency." But before any clergyraan 
could arrive, a violent delirium came on, and her chiidrea 
whom slie had wished to see were forbidden to enter. 

What were not the agonies of Percy and Lady Aone, 
to find that the images uppermost in her mind were the 
self-murdered Walters and his frantic wife! "Look! 
there they are!" she exclaimed, "Take them away! 
take them away ! " while she pathetically prayed her hus- 
band and her cousin to shield her from tbieir wrath, and 
from their just retribution. 

Alas ! while she was thus severely expiating the result 
of error, which, though not leading, to intentiooal guilty 
yet from its pernicious magnitude was as dreadful in its 
consequence as guilt which had been intended, the news- 
papers were full of loud laments for her danger, and loud 
execrations of her assassin. The sonneteer wrote and 
published verses declaring the probable extinction of 
such a luminary as Lady Jane Percy to be as much to 
be dreaded as that of the sun himself; for that her boun- 
ty and influence, like his, diflfused happiness and plenty 
on all around her ; while relatioi^is, friends, acquaintances, 
and even strangers, thronged her door from night till moror 
ing with inquiries after l^r situation ; and even the gayesi 
assemblies were rende^^ed gloomy, by the appearance in 
every corner of the room of groups evidenUy formed to 
discuss the mournful fate of the once jcertain ornameot 
and delight of every scene that she honored with her pre- 
sence ; and on her table at home, the eye of the unhappy 
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smd conscious husband was continually met by books, in 
the first page of which he read a dedication praising Lady 
Jane Percy as the most exalted, most benevolent, and 
most spodess of her sex ; till maddened by what to him 
appeared mockery at such a moment, he used to dash the 
lying pages with indignaticMi on the ground. 

But if it was agony to them to witness Lady Jane'9 
delirium, it was even tenfold pain to watch beside her 
dying bed wli^i delirium had subsided, when mortifica- 
tion had actually taken place, when returning sense, and 
absence from pain, proclaimed her dissolution near, and 
she was at her own earnest desire assured that her fete 
was inevitable. 

" And is it really so ? And must I die ?'* she violently 
exclaimed ; " I, who am so ill prepared for death ! I, who 
have wasted what all the good value and improve in vicious 
pleasures, and neglect of positive duties ! " 

" Jane, Jane ; have mercy on me ! " said Percy, falling 
on his knees beside her, and kissing her clenched hand, 
clenched with the agony of her soul. " Look at your poor 
cousin ! see how she suffers — and do not torture us thus." 

" Suffers ! she suffers ! Why the greatest sufferings of 
virtue like hers, are pleasures to the pangs I feel from the 
consciousness of guilt ! Do you forget," she wildly added, 
" that there is blood upon my conscience ? " 

" These are the ravings of a distempered imagination, 
dearest Jane. Do yourself justice ! Remember your 
virtues as well as your failings ! Remember you have 
been a fond, faithful wife ! " 

" And with such a husband that was great merit, was 
it not ?" she said with an ironical smile. Here she paused ; 
for a sudden alteration took place in her countenance, and 
Lady Anne's ever watchful eye read in it the approaches 
of death. 

" Quick, quick," cried Lady Jane, " send for my uncle ! 
let me — let me — have his prayers in my last moments ! " 
And Ellis ran into the apartment below to fetch both her 
uncles, who in mournful silence were waiting to attend 
the death bed of one who had ever been the pride and 
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often the charm of their existence. But they arrived too 
hte. Lady Jane again deplored her past life, her waste 
of time, her neglect of her cousin's precepts and example^ 
the distress she had occasioned both to her and to her 
husband; when, suddenly seizing Lady Apne's band, 
she exclaimed, " Pray for me ! pray for me, Anne, I am 
dying ! and Oh ! how full of dread ! how full of reluc- 
tance ! Yet, let me die performing one Just deed." — 
Then putting Lady Anne's hand ip that of Percy's, she 
joined and pressed them together, and tried to express 
her wishes and ^er meaning. But the power of utterance 
was gone ; and pressing their united hands to her cold, 
clammy lips, she seemed, as she raised her eyes to Heaven, 
to murmur an inward prayer ; and sinking back on her 
pillow she expired without a groan. 
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There are few truths, perhaps, of which we want to 
be more frequently reminded by striking and alarming 
illustrations than those with which we are the best ac- 
quainted.' 

We are all such self deluders, as to be apt to fancy that 
what we have long known, and admitted in theory, we 
must necessarily never deviate from in practice. Hence 
nothing is more common than to hear habitual violaters of 
truth express the most virtuous horror of falsehood, till 
some dire result of their mischievous propensity, or some 
warning example, teaches them to look into themselves, 
and learn, though usually too late, that it is one thing to 
admire right rules of acting, and another to act rightly. 
There never was a parent probably who did not highly 
approve those golden rules of action laid down for us in 
the apologues called -Ssop's fables ; — no mother ever 
read without conviction as well as horror the tale of the 
thief who bit off his mother's ear before he ascended 
the scaffold ; or perused without thoroughly assenting to 
it, the wise applicatiort at the end of that warning tale 
which says — " It is a mistaken notion in people when 
they imagine that there is no occasion for restraining or 
regulating the actions of very young children, which 
though allowed to be wrong in those ot a' more advanced 
age, are in them, they suppose, altogelher innocent and 
inoffensive. Uut however innocent they may be as to 
their intention then^ yet as the practice may grow upon 
them unobserved, and root itself into a habit^ they ought 
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to be checked in their ^r«^ efforts towards any thing that 
is injurious and dishonesU^^ 

These are truths to which every one who reads impK- 
citly subscribes, and the united world agree " that just as 
the twig is bent the tree 's inclined ;" still, how many of 
those who thus subscribe and thus admire, allow their 
offipring, uncorrected byjudicious reproof, and undeterred 
by proper punishment, to indulge habits of lying, fraud, 
and every thing that makes the child odious, and may 
make the man dishonest and detestable, till he might, like 
the thief in the fable, inflict horrible justice on his weak 
or neglectful parents ; who by suffering a first fault to go 
unpunished, encouraged him to form habits of wickedness 
which ended in misery and destruction ! 

" It is strange," said Brograve, an intelligent but odd** 

tempered tradesman in the town of L — , to Austin, a 

shop keeper in the same place, — " It is strange that you 

\and I, who agree so well on 'all other subjects, should 

disagree so much on the subject of education." 

" In the means we certainly disagree," replied Austin ; 
" but our end is the same, and the aim of both is to 
make our sons valuable members of the community." 

"True," returned Brograve, "and I, believmg^that 
fear is one of the most powerful of all passions, -think 
that children;! are only to be frightened into good habits, 
while you imagine that indulgence is all in all." 

" No such thing, — I think the extreme of indulgence 
and the extreme of severity are equally unfavorable." 

" Then why do you spoil Edwin ?" 

" I deny that I do spoil him." 

"But you suffer your wife to 'spoil him, and that is 
nearly the same thing ; for certain it is he has bad hab- 
its, whether you know it or not 5 and such as my son 
Hugh dares not have. . Hugh dares not err ; because, if 
he did, he know§ I would give him a hearty beating." 

" At least," said Austin, " if he did err, he would, 
with such a punishment hanging in terror over him, take 
special care to conceal his faults firom you, and I con- 
sider such brutal severity as a certain way of teaching a 
child habits of lying and dissimulation." 
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^* Nonsense ! for my child dares not lie, dares not con- 
ceal any thing from roe ; because he knows if he did 
that I should not scruple to flay him alive !" 

" It is necessary then for your poor child to be bom 
perfect^ and to have none of the frailties of his fellow- 
creatures, since if he errs, and owns it, you would beat 
him severely ; and if he lies to conceal his crime, you 
would flay him alive ?" 

" No, that is not a fair statement ; but waving that 
point, let me ask you, on what principle you indulge 
Edwin V 

" I deny that I do so ; and whenever my son does 
wrong, I tell him of his fault, and try to reason him out of 
it, and if he commits it a second time I punish him. If it 
be a serious fault, and one mischievous in its tendency, I 
punish it severely the ^5^ time to prevent a repetition of 



it." 



" What, by a good horsewhip ? " 

" Oh no ; by withholding from him a promised plea- 
sure, while exciting him to good actions by the prospect 
of reward ; for corporal punishment can only be neces- 
sary ivljiere a child has contracted such deeply rooted 
habits of wickedness as to have become little better than 
a brute." 

" Well — I believe more in the efiicacy of a positive 
beating, than in the infliction of any privation what- 
ever ; but we shall see, as our sons grow up, which 
mode t)f education was best. And we at least agree, 
that in persons in our line of life, it is more necessary 
that an early fbundation of truth and honesty should be 
laid than in any other." 

"Yes," replied Austin, '"for I look on our class in 
society, as it is the most numerous next to the lowest 
order of all, to be, as it were, the chief depository of a 
country's virtue and a country's happiness, as our morali- 
ty has not those artificial fences which guard the higher 
orders. The gentleman, beginning from the class imme- 
diately above us till one comes to the highest of all ranks, 
a rank above restraint because above responsibility, is 
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restrained from lying, fraud, and so forth, by a sort of 
facitiiious honor, if he has not the real one. He is al- 
ways acting a part, and must abstain at least from un- 
gentlemanly vices, though he may not have good princi- 
ples. Therefore, though he may game, intrigue, and 
run in debt, he is not exposed to those temptations which 
in a humbler walk of life lead to lying, to dishonest prac- 
tices in trade, to swindling, to the road, and to the gal- 
lows." 

" Aye, there we agree ; and therefore while you in-, 
dulge your boy, though convinced of the necessity of 
giving him such principles as would, if general, make the 
many in a nation oppose a successful barrier to the vices of 
the few, I give mine these necessary good habits, by that 
most powerful of all agents, terror ; but whether you are 
in fault or not, I can't say ; only certain it is that Edwin, 
as I said before, is a naughty boy, and his mother winks 
at his faults, if you do not." 

" This is a serious charge against my wife," said Aus- 
tin, " and I believe a false one ; but you have put nie 
on my guard, and 1 will be very watchful in future." So 
saying, he wished Brograve good night, and returned 
full of thought to his home. 

That Austin generally practised what he preached was 
very true ; but though he suspected it not, his wife, a fool- 
ish, fond mother, counteracted his rational views of edu- 
cation ; and as the mother sees so much more of a child 
than the father does, it is in a mother's power alone, 
perhaps, to give bad habits or to form good ones. But 
Austin was not yet conscious of his wife's weakness, nor 
its effects, as appearances were at present completely in 
Edwin's favor. 

Brograve was, however, a greater dupe than Austin ; 
his severity had had the usual effect of severity — it had 
^ taught dissimulation — and while his son was all trembling 
submission and virtuous propriety in his presence, out of 
it he most thoroughly deserved the appellation bestowed 
on him of " little black-guard ;" but every one being 
aware of Brograve's temper, the poor boy ivas so gen- 
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erally commiserated, that no one would inform against 
him, lest the punishment inflicted on him by his father 
tek>uld far surpass the oflfence. But this was an unne- 
cessary forbearance ; for so obstinate was Brograve, and 
so bigotted to his own plan of education, that nothing but 
the e\ndence of his own eyes and ^ars could have con- 
vmced him that his son dared to err. 

Austin, however, was doomed to have his eyes opened 
to some of the evil tendencies of Edwin, a very short 
time after the conversation took place which I have re- 
lated above. 

" Well — how do you do ?" said Brograve one even- 
ing to Austin and his wife, while they were drinking tea. 

" Pray walk in," said Mrs Austin kindly, " and per- 
haps you will take a cup of tea with us." 

" Well, I don't care if I do," said Brograve, while 
Austin, more discerning than his wife, did not bid him 
welcome, though he ofiered him a chair ; for he read 
OD his countenance an expression of malignant pleasure, 
only too common to it, and he was sure that he came to 
see them from no benevolent motives ; — nor was it long 
before he discovered that his suspicions were just ; for, 
unsoftened by the truly kind feeling which led Mrs Aus- 
tin, to make iresh tea, and that of &e best sort, while she 
cut up a new loaf, and took out of her closet some wedding 
cake which had been sent her, the coarse minded Bro- 
grave began thus ; — ■ 

" So Austin ! I don't see Edwin with you, where is 
he this evening ?'' 

^* I conclude he stayed after school, as he often does, to 
play with his school fellows." 

** Very likely when he comes home he will tell you so." 

" Tell me so ! and if he does I shall believe him ; for 
Dsy child does not lie Mr Brograve." 

" Don't be too sure of that," replied Brograve ; " for 
the reason Edwin is not home is that his master first 
flogged him severely for telling a base falsehood, and has 
since shut him up till he has gotten a certain number of 
English verses by heart." 

13 
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" I can't believe it, I will not beliere k," oried die 
tressed father; while Mrs Austin, though she looked 
angry, did not look increduhuSy and indignantly told iSn^ 
officious Brograve that it was no bu^ess of his, and k 
was very wrong in him to come and try to set parents 
against their children. 

" But I see by your look you beUeve me, though yoer 
husband does not ; for you know Edwin better than Ae 
does." 

'' Is that true, wife ?" said Austin, turning round with a 
stem look. 

" Well, if ever I saw so miscliievous a man !" cried 
Mrs Austin, evading the question. 

*' Now you want to make my husband distrustful of 



me." 



" I wish I C(wZrf," replied Brograve, " for it might be 
of service ; for every body says that you spoil Edwin, 
and that you wink at his faults, and hide them from his 
father, — who would correct him out of diem perhaps, 
— still who knows but that the boy will be hanged in 
time !" 

At this brutal speech, Mrs Austin burst into tears. 

" This is too much to bear," cried Austin 5 " do you 
come hither merely to insult ray wife and slander my 
son ? " 

*' You jnsulted me first, remember, by doubting I ^d 
not tell you truth of your son ; but it is iruCf for I bad it 
from one of the ushers himself, and also from one of the 
boys." 

" They ought both to be wMpped," sobbed out Mrs 
Austin, " for telling tales out of school." 

" So J diink," said Austin ; « but if Edwin did lie, 
and I fear he really did, much as I disapprove of corpo- 
ral punishments, I wish the master had flogged him twice 
instead of once, and I hope he will keep him the whole 
eveping at his lessons." 

" Well, well — ^I have told you what a sad boy young 
hopeful is, because I thought it my duty, that you mighi 
punish him ; for mothers, I know, are apt to be silly, and 
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dwkeo hearted ; — but I see you take it ill, and look 
askaoce at me, and so good night I I can only say I have 
)»ought up my son very difi^endy, and you '11 see how 
he will turn out." 

** I would not question or reprove you before that 
man," ^id Austin when Brograve was gone ; *' but now^ 
i command you to tell me whether his charge against 
JFOU was true or false. — Does Edwin tell lies ? and are 
you so wickedly and mischievously weak as to hide his 
&idts from me, lest I should punish him ?" 

" I am sure I meant no harm," replied Mrs Austin, 
weeping, and frightened at seeing a frown on the usually 
c^cid, benevolent brow of her husband. — " To be sure, 
Ildwis, like other children, ^1 be naughty sometimes, 
and as I have taken him to task myself, I thought there 
was no need to vex you by letting you know it." 

" But does he ever lie ?" 

"Now and then." On which the poor father rose 
and walked up and down his litde parlor in great agi- 
tation. 

" Listen to me," said he, " and mark well my words ; 
— ^ou have violated your duty both as a wife and a mo- 
ther ; as a wife, by having concealments from me ; and 
as a mother, by not enabling me to bestow on our child 
that serious advice and wholesome chastisement which 
ate necessary to form good habits, and prevent bad ones. 
—Woman ! remember the fable of the thief and his 
motbar." 

^^ I am sure I wisti that nasty, spiteful, mischief making 
f^ow ha4 never come hither," said Mrs Austin, still sob- 
bing. " You never spoke so crossly to me before, and 
it is all along c^him." 

^ Wife," said Austin, ^* though I know his motives 
were bad, not good, yet I thank him, because I hope to 
beaeik by what he told me, — as it is wise to take advice 
ev«i from an enemy." 

" I think you and he too make a great fuss about no- 
tUog, husband. If Edwin was a big boy indeed, his' 
tettng a lie would be a shocking thing; but for a little 
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boy, not quite six years old ! who hardly knows right from 
wrong ! " 

" Don't believe that ; a child of four years old knows 
right from wrong as well as a person of forty, and the 
boy who lies at four years old uHl lie when he is a big 
boy, and it is to prevent this, one ought to reason or para* 
ish him out of this fault when a child. I have heard it 
said, that when a boy becomes old enough to reason, he 
will reason himself out of this error of his childhood ; but, 
in the first place, this is assuming an untenable posi- 
tion, — namely, that all persons are conscious of their own 
defects ; secondly, as a love of trouble and eflbrt is by no 
means natural to us, I am inclined to believe that we had 
all of us rather yield to an habitual fault than strive to cor-^ 
rect it; and that those children are the most indebted to 
their parents, who, thanks to their watchful care, have 
the fewest bad habits to correct. Liook at this piece of 
iron, my dear, which I have bought for one of ray exper- 
iments." 

" I do — and a fine piece it is," 

" Pshaw ! " muttered Austin aside, " listen to me ; if 
I heat this by fire, and endeavor while the heat has ren- 
dered it pliable to bend it into a particular shape, I can 
do it with ease ; but if I wait, before I try to mould it, 
till it has become hard, I cannot bend or alter it." 

" But, my dear, why should you wait till it is hard ? '* 
asked Mrs Austin with great simplicity. 

"That is what I ask you," replied Austin smiling, 
" why should you put off the time for amending your 
child's faults, and giving him proper dispositions, till he 
is grown up, and his habits are become too rigid to be 
altered ? For mind is like matter^ and must be worked 
upon before its bend is fixed. This iron I can heat and 
thereby render pliable again ; but no process that any 
one can apply to the human mind can operate in like 
manner on that, and there matter has the advantage over 

mind ; but mind and matter, philosophers think " 

" But my dear love, I am no philosopher," said Mrs 
Austin gravely. And Austin replying " Very true, my 
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dear," with a look, I fear, of conscious superiority — drop- 
ped the conversation, till his wife renewed it thus : — 

^^ But my dear Edwin will naturally learn to know 
better when he grows older." 

Austin felt mortified on hearing this, feeling that he 
had the same ground to go over again. 

" Naturally ! " replied he ; " what do you mean by 
nature, I wonder ? " 

" Mean ! what should I mean ? Nature is nature." 

" Pshaw ! " cried Austin again. " But habit is a sec- 
ond nature, wife ; or perhaps what we call nature is after 
all nothing but habits imperceptibly formed ; therefore, 
should ours, or any other child amend as he grows up. 
It certainly will not be naturally. No — the natural pro- 
gress of habits, of falsehood for instance, in our line of 
life, is fraud and dishonesty, and concealed enormities of 
all kinds." 

** But why in our line of life particularly ? " 

" Because the gentleman's son when he goes to col- 
lege, or into the world, is kept from lying and fraud by 
the fear of shame — for he knows he would else run the 
risk of being told he was no gentleman, and must there- 
fore either quit the society of gendemen, or run the risk 
of having bis brains blown out in a duel. But our son, 
should he be vicious, will, I am sorry to say, never be in 
a situation to be restrained by these salutary fears and 
dangers." 

" Sorry to say ! James ! I am sure, I am heartily glad 
that he never will be. Brains blown out ! Dear me, why 
the thought makes me all in a flutter." 

" Then don't think of it ; and to resume the subject 
more pleasantly — I dare say, my dear, you always mend 
m a stocking or shirt the smallest hole as soon as you 
see it." 

" To be sure I do," replied Mrs Austin eagerly, for 
here she was quite at home, — " And why i^ because, as 
the old saw says, * One stitch in time saves nine.' " 

" Excellent ! " said Austin, smiling, " Now apply that 
wise saying to education, and the business is done. Cor- 

13* 
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rect the faults, the first faults of the cfnli^ and the tarn 
having few eflbrts to make will bless you while he liyeSi 
But come, give me a kiss ; I am sony 1 distressed you 
by any thing I have said. Believe me, however, it is f<wr 
your good, and that of our darling ; for he is our darliog, 
and our only one, my dear Sarah ; and if he does not 
turn out well, remember we have no other child—But 
here he is." 

The boy entered the house with a confident air, though 
a conscious eye ; for he meant to tell some lie to account 
for his long stay at school, secure that his father would 
not suspect him, and that if his mother did she would not 
betray him. 

" So, sir," said his father, " why are you home so 
late ? " 

" O ! Papa, only because " Here his mother^ 

assured that he was going to invent an excuse, interrupted 
him with, " Naughty boy, we know all, so you need not 
tell us ; for Mr Brograve says " 

" Be silent ! " angrily interrupted her husband in Mb 
turn, " You know you stopped the meditated lie on hi6 
lips. Come with me into your chamber, sir — ^for I choose 
to speak to you akme, and I have much to say ! " So 
paying he led the frighted but still pert child away, and 
the mother dared not follow. In a ie^ minutes she heard 
the child crying very violently, and ran up stairs. 

" He provoked me to knock him down," cried Austio, 
pale with emotion ; " for though put on his guard by yoti, 
I have only now been able to extort a full confession from 
him. Oh ! that fable how it haunts me ! I protest! shall 
expect soon, you liule wretch, to hear of your having 
stolen a horn book ! " 

" A horn book ! " cried the boy pertly. " No, indeed ; 
if I steal, it shall be something handsomer ! " 

" If you steal !" cried Austin, shocked at this unpro- 
mising speech. 

" I told you, my dear," said his mother, " that he was 
too young to know right from wrong." 

" Peace woman ! He knows very well that if you bid 
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bivtk not to touch your cake, or your sugar, while you 
are gone, and be does so, he commits a th^ ; and if he 
were to make a practice of such things, and you, instead 
of punishing him were only to say, * You are a naughty 
boy,' I tell you that you would be breeding up your child 
tor the gallows. To crime, alas ! I fear he is already in 
a degree callous ; for he was not shocked at my fearing 
he should steal, but at my thinking him likely to steal so 
mean a thing, I suspect therefore that he has already been 
given to petty thens which you have been so wicked as to 
conceal from me." His conscious wife cotdd not answer ,^ 
for she knew what he said to be true, and so did the boy ; 
but he only pouted and looked sulky. 

" Now go to bed, sir," cried his father. " Your master 
has done his duty by you to-day, I will see how I can best 
do mine by you tomorrow." 

^ I won't go to bed without my supper, though," sobbed 
out Edwin ; " that I won't." 

" Say that word again, and you shall live on bread 
and water for a week," replied Austin; and the boy 
threw himself into such violent and frantic passion as 
alarmed bis mother ; but his father taking her by the 
mrm, led her down stairs, and locked Edwin into his 
room alone. '' O wife ! " said he, with tears in his eyes, 
^' this is the first wretched night I have known since I 
married you ! My eyes are at last open, and God grant 
it may not be too late ! " 

More angry than alarmed, more fretted than convinced, 
Mrs Austin did nothing but cry the rest of the evening ; 
and after her husband had seen Edwin undress himself, 
and get into bed, she had the weakness to steal up to his 
room, and sooth and caress him till he fell asleep ; and 
though she dared not give him supper, she put a piece of 
the Bride-cake 1 mentioned before in his mouth unknown 
to her husband. Sdll she meant well, and thought her- 
self the best of mothers ; the error was in her head, not 
her heart, and like all weak people she would not submit 
to be guided by any one. Therefore, though she adored 
her husband, she thought that since her feelings as a mo- 
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tfaer were natural feelings, they could not mislead her ; and 
consequently though she did not openly oppose her hus^ 
band's will with respect to Eklwin, she did it in secret, 
thus setting her child an example of disingenuousness. 

The next morning Austin told Edwin that he had at 
length fixed on a proper mode of punishing him for his 
wicked falsehoods of the preceding day, and Ibat be 
should not be allowed to go to the fair which was to take 
place the next week. 

" But all the other boys are going, and I have had two 
half-crowns given me to spend," exclaimed the boy* 

" I am glad of it ! for then you will be the more se- 
verely punished, and will be more likely never to commit 
such faults again," " O ! indeed, papa, I never will, 
only try me this once ! and I will, indeed I will, be a 
good boy in future ! " But in vain he cried and prayed, 
and his mother also ; the justly alarmed father, too virtu- 
ously affectionate to yield a point on which he thought 
his son's future good depended, put considerable violence 
on his feelings, and remained firm. Day after day he was 
thus assailed, and still he kept his resolution. The rest 
of the boys had a holiday and went to the fair, but Edwin 
remained at home. His mother, however, unable to re- 
sist his tears and entreaties, let him, when his father sup- 
posed he was in bed and asleep, accompany the maid 
and her brother in a walk through the fair, and he return- 
ed laden with gingerbread and a wagon which he bad 
bought with his half-crowns. 

" Foolish child ! " said the mother, when she saw the 
wagon, " what have you done ? The wagon will make 
your father suspect that you have been to the fair." 

" Oh, no ! ma'am," cried Betty, " I can tell master 
that I bought it as a present for master Edwin ;" and the 
weak mother saying " Very true Betty, so you can," the 
poor child received another lesson in that science of dis- 
simulation in which he was already too great an adept. 

Mrs Austin had been her husband's first love, and he 
had been hers ; but as she had an independent fortune of 
a few hundred pounds, and Austin had nothing, her pa- 
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rents forbade her to marry him 5 and she obeyed ; though 
with much sorrow and reluctance. While her lover, mor- 
tified at her practising so well the virtue of obedience, 
aad thinking that, if she had loved him as well as he lov- 
ed her, she would by resisting have carried her point at 
last, left the town where she lived, and went to another 
part of the kingdom. There, full of pique against the, 
in his cq^inion cold hearted Sarah, he embraced an op- 
portunity of marrying advantageously, and obtained a wife 
wid a lucrative trade at the same time. But Austin loved 
as men love ; the forsaken Sarah loved as women love ; 
and when told that Austin was married, she formed in her 
heart a solemn resolution, for his sake, never to marry ; 
and though often urged by her parents to accept some 
one of the respectable offers which were made her, she 
jSrmly, though gently, resisted their solicitations ; and 
once she added, " I gave up the man I loved out of duty 
to you ; therefore I hope you will allow that I have a 
right to remain single to please myself." 

Accounts of Austin and his wife often reached the 
town where Sarah lived, and she was congratulated 
somedmes on not having married him, because he was 
reported to be a dissipated husband. 

" Remember," she used to reply, " that he was dis- 
appointed of his first love — ^he would, I dare say, have 
been a good husband to me ; and who knows," she used 
to add, '^ that this report is not false, and that he is not a 
good husband to the wife he has married ? " 

After Austin had been married about ten years his 
wife died, leaving no children, and his first inquiry was 
whether Sarah was still single. He heard in reply that 
file was so, and that her parents were both dead ; and in 
a few weeks afterwards he returned to his native place on 
a visit. Sarah meanwhile heard with no small perturba 
tion that he was expected, for now there were no ob- 
stacles to their marrying, should Austin's love for her 
revive ; but then that might not be. " When we part- 
ed,'' said she to herself, " I was only three and 
twenty, and there is a great difference between a wo- 
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man of twenty-three and one of diirty-three ; beside, 
I have fretted in secret, and have lost that Uoom whiefa 
once distinguished me ! Yet surely/' thought Sarah, and 
she sighed as she thought it, *^ if Austin knew that I had 
lost my color on his account, though he did not think 
me so pretty, he would love me the more ! " 

Austin meanwhile arrived sooner than was expected, 
and the first walk he took was past the house where 
Sarah lived. He looked into the little window of her 
parlor as well as he could while walking by ; but she 
was not there ; — however, he distinguished, and recog- 
nised with some emotion, a little drawing which be had 
made, a bad copy from a bad print, and which was 6ne 
of his first gifts to Sarah, for she thought it pretty, be^ 
holding it not with the eye of taste, but love; and framed 
and glazed it still made one of the ornaments of her sitting-- 
room. This little circumstance, together with the infor** 
mation that though she had had several good ofiers she 
had refused them all, and declared her resolution never 
to marry, gave him great encouragement. 

" How does she look ? " said he to a mutual friend. 

" Oh, very ill — so thin and pale, to what she wa» 
when you knew her ! Indeed ^e is very much altered." 

" I am altered too in ten years," replied Austin. 

" But she looks as if she had known care,^^ 

" And so have /known care, and plenty of it loo!" 
cried Austin sighing ; " but it is over now — ^and who 
' knows but Sarah and I may be happy together yet ! " 

Soon after his friend, at his desire asked Sarah to al- 
low him as an old acquaintance to call on her ; and she 
agreed to receive him the next morning. . When the 
time appointed for the interview drew nigh, Austin's own 
ten years added to his age disturbed him as much as 
Sarah's did her. " For if," said he to himself, " she did 
not love me dearly enough when 1 was young and good*> 
looking, she will not be likely to love me now I am not 
young, and am altered for the worse ;" and by this time 
be was at Sarah's door. He was shown into her little 
parlor, which the closing of another door opposite con** 
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vineed him i^ had thtt instant quitted ; and this he 
tho^ht a good omen, as flutter perhaps had occasioned 
her retreat. He also saw that his drawing had been re- 
moved, and that he deemed a better omen still. At 
length, after many fruitless effi)rts, Sarah summoned re- 
solution enough to open the door, the handle of which had 
far half a minute trembled in her hand. 

" How do you do, Mr Austin ? " said she, putting out 
her hand, and half drawing it back again. 

"How are you. Miss Mallows?" replied he, taking ier 
ooki hand and letting it fall again — then seating himself 
wiAout being asked, while Sarah sat down also. 

Never was there a more cold uninteresting conversa- 
tion — for bodi were too conscious to revert to past times ; 
and though Austin looked a great deal of love, and emo- 
tion had made Sarah seem as blooming and beautiful as 
ever, he could not, dared not, utter any, as his wife was 
so recently dead ; — while Sarah, being aware of what 
Aostia's looks expressed, was more intent on finding 
something to fix her eyes upon, than in imagining plea- 
ant topics for conversation. At length Austin, though 
^ctantly, rose to depart, — " I hope I shall see you 
'^in before you go, Mr Austin," said Sarah. 

" No— I fear not — I must return again to business to- 
morrow — I only came just to see old friends, — but I 
jhaD come again soon and stay longer." Then ventur- 
ing to press the hand timidly held out to him, he retired 
^ happier man than he came. 

" How could you tell me she was altered i " said he 
to his frigid. 

" Why so she is, — and looks like a ghost !" 

** Like a ghost ! She has as fine a bloom as ever." 

" Koom !— If so, then it must be a hectic color, and 

poor thing is in a consumption." 

" God forbid ! " cried Austin, turning pale, " and to 
l^sore she is very thin ! " while -all his spirits vanished 
'njmediatdy. 

Sarah meanwhile had no drawback to the pleasure she 
'^HoQ seeing Austin again, especially as she was sure he 
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was still fond of her, though he had been so faithless as 
to marry another woman. To be brief; when Austin 
came again, he opened his" whole heart to Sarah, and 
was allowed to read the pure, unsullied* page of woman's 
faith in hers. — They married, and were happy ; and in 
four years she gave birth, after many disappointments, to 
a living child. Never was offspring more fondly wel- 
comed, and never were the feelings of parental pride in 
that early stage of a child's existence more completely 
gratified; for Edwin's beauty was the admiration of 
every one, and he was pronounced to be one of the 
largest infants ever seen. There is something so attrac- 
tive in beauty from its earliest dawn to.its meridian, that 
one cannot wonder that the parents of a beautiful child 
are tempted to spoil it by too great indulgence ; — but 
reason, if they be reasoning beings, must convince them 
that unwise indulgence defeats its own aim, if that aim 
be the happiness of the offspring so spoiled, — as ex- 
perience and observation afford daily proofs that the hap- 
piest children are those who are the best governed. 
The sickly, because palled appetite, or the ravenous, be- 
cause overloaded stomach, the diseased listlessnessj and 
the fretful temper which attend on pampered and ill- 
managed children, are unknown to tlie 'child of regular 
and plain diet and of well-governed temper ; — cheerful- 
ness and uninterrupted good-humor beam upon their 
smooth brow, and dimple their health-mottled cheek; 
and when they grow up to man's or woman's estate, who 
shall pretend to say that those habituated in childhood to 
curb and deny their Utile appetites and passions, will not 
be best able to struggle with and to surmount the passions 
and appetites of their riper years ; Austin was convinced 
of this, for he had thought, as well as felt, and was pre- 
pared to act on his convictions ; but his wife^eft only ; 
or, if she pretended to reason it was on wrong grounds ; 
for her argument, as she called it, was — " Poor things ! 
when they grow up and go into the world they wiU 
meet with contradictions and hardships enough, there- 
fore 'tis pity to contradict and thwart them when young f 
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forgetting that those most used to have their wishes gra- 
tified must suffer the most keenly the disappointments 
which await them ; and that spoiling a child on this prin- 
ciple of mistaken kindness, is turning him out naked and 
unarmed against a host of armed aud formidable assail- 
ants. However, Mrs Austin could not be convinced she 
was wrong, therefore her husband's superior wisdom did 
not counteract the effect of her folly. — Not that Austin 
himself was capable of practising all that he preached ; 
fer from it ; for Temper, that universal agent in all human 
actions, from the hour of our birth to the last minutes of 
our existence, however unseen, and however disguised, 
was in him, unhappily, too often at work ; Temper ex- 
cited naturally enough into a pernicious influence on the 
future character of Edwin, by the officious and frequent- 
ly malignant interference of Brograve. Parents rarely, 
if ever, forgive any interference with the management 
of their children ; and the Austins had every parental 
feeling, good or bad, in its full force. Therefore when 
Brograve came, as he frequently did, with some tale of 
poor Edwin's naughtiness at school, and advised some of 
that wholesome correction which he had always bestowed 
upon his own son. Temper almost invariably forbade 
Austin to do what his neighbor advised — ^because he 
knew that punishing Edwin would give him pleasure ; — 
therefore, whenever the boy returned in disgrace from 
school, his liule heart rejoiced as^oon as he saw Brograve, 
because he had already shrewdness enough to see that 
Brograve's being his enemy made his father his friend ; 
and many a time had Edwin been suffered to eat himself 
into indigestion and a headach, because Brograve won- 
dered how the Austins could cram their child so foolish- 
ly, — holding up the temperance to which he forced his 
son as a laudable example. 

" I almost hate that man ! " poor Mrs Austin used to 
say. " When I had no children he was so brutal as to 
reproach me with being childless ; and now that I have 
a child, and as Ibvely, promising a boy as the sun ever 
shone upon, he reproaches me with not knowing how to 

14 
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manage him ! " while the reproach sank the deeper be- 
cause she felt that it was not altogether undeserved. 

Brograve was, it is true, a man of brutal manners, the 
result of a bad temper ; and to say galling, teasing, mor- 
tifying things was one of the greatest delights of his Ufe — 
for it is a great mistake to suppose that where Temper 
once .gains considerable sway, it ever rests till it has cor- 
rupted the heart and deeply stained the disposition with 
malignity. — ^Alas ! who that has ever associated with the 
ready slaves of Temper, but has writhed beneath the 
scorpion whip of their sarcasm, and received in their 
self-love a deep indented wound, to rankle diere until 
the last expiring throb of life ! It may be asked, why the 
Austins admitted the visits of Brograve. One reason 
was, that he had some dealings in business with Austin ; 
another, that he was of the same polidcs, and was, in- 
deed, his friend as much as his disposition would let him 
be the friend of any acie. Besides, Brograve had lost 
his wife, and his only child was at this period gone to a 
boarding school ; therefore he was, generally speaking, 
a solitary man, and die kind benevolent feelings of the 
Austins led them to tolerate the visits which they could 
not relish. 

With all Brograve's alertness to gain a knowledge of 
Edwin's misdeeds, some, I may say urAappUy, escaped 
his vigilance ; for though Ausdn often, through spite, al- 
lowed what he too negligently thought venial faults to go 
unpunished, he never failed to chastise any thing ap- 
proaching crime ; and had not the child early learnt to 
be so great a liar himself, that he did not believe in the 
truth of others, it is probable that he might have been 
cured of the vice of lying as soon as it became known 
to his father ; because Austin held out to his son com- 
plete impunity for any fault he might commit, provided 
he honestly and openly confessed it, and did not by false- 
hood endeavor to evade detection. But Edwin, not 
trusting to his father's word, because he knew that no 
reliance was to be placed on his own, continued, with 
the cruelly kind privity of his mother, to lie, and lie un- 
detected. 
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- Ode (ky as Edwin was walking in their licde garden, 
Mrs Austin saw somethbg shining in bis hand, which he 
was surveying with evident pleasure ; and coming upon 
him unawares, she saw it was a netted purse with steel 
tassels. "Where did you get that purse?" said his 
mother pale with alarm. 

" I found it," replied the boy. 

" Found it ! are you sure you found it — and where ?" 

" Why, I tell you I did find it," cried Edwin surlily, 
" and that 's enough." 

** No, it is notj sir, — ^I must know where you found 
it." 

« I shall not tell you." 

" Very well, sir ; then your father shall make you." 

" Do you threaten me ?" exclaimed the young tyrant ; 
^^ take that then," and he gave her with his fist a blow 
on the face, which made the Mood gush from her nos- 
trils over her handkerchief and gown. 

" And your father shall see me thus too," faltered out 
Mrs Austin, her heart sufifering more than her face from 
the cruelty and ingratitude of the child she adored. But 
Edwin, who really loved his mother, though he was too 
clever not to see her weakness, and to despise her in con* 
sequence of it, fell at her feet, wrapped his arms round 
her,' and with frantic exclamations of regret, with trick- 
Kftg tears and vehement kisses, conjured her " to believe 
in his penitence, to forgive his fault, and to conceal it 
from his father !" to which in the weakness of her heart 
she acceded. Thus a fault so serious, so big with fijture 
mischief, as a blow given in passion and revenge by a child 
to an affectionate mother, remained unpunished by that 
mother, and its pernicious influence uncounteracted by 
the warning voice and salutary severity of paternal ad- 
monition. 

But she had sense enough to add, " I will tell your 
father, notwithstanding, if you don't confess where you 
got that purse." 

" I found it in a path leading firom our playground 
hither," said £klwm. 
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'^ And did you not inquire, whether no one had drop- 
ped it?" 

'' That was no business of mine," replied he again 
sulkily. 

" There you are mistaken," returned Mrs Austin ; 
" in common honesty you were bound to produce what 
you had found, and try to find an owner for it." (Dur- 
ing this time Mrs Austin's face continued to bleed, but 
she was too much interested in what she was saying to 
attend to it.) 

" It is all nonsense," exclaimed Edwin, " I found it, 
and so it is mine now." 

" So far from it, that I insist on your carrying it back 
to school, and proclaiming that you have it." 

" I won't." 

"Then, sir, your father must make you," coolly an- 
swered his, for once, firm mother. And the boy, seeing 
she was in earnest, was beginning to coax her with, 
"But, my dear mother, my pretty mamma !" and " On- 
ly hear me first, my darling mother," when at this mo- 
ment one of the ushers knocked at the door ; and having 
been told by Austin, whom he met in the street, that his 
wife and son were in the garden, he came to them un- 
announced. 

" My business, Edwin, is with you," said he with seem- 
ing carelessness. " I dropped my purse yesterday some- 
where in the path leading from the play-ground hither ; 
for I remember taking it out there, and not putting it up 
again ; and as your way home lies through that path, I 
thought, perhaps, you might have found it !" 

" Is it a blue purse with shining tassels, sir ?" cried the 
boy blushing, while his mother was too much fluttered to 
speak. 

" Yes, it was." 

" Oh dear ! then I am so glad !" exclaimed the art- 
ful child ; " for I did find it, and was now this moment, 
as my mother will tell you, coming to proclaim what 
I had found to tlie whole school, in order to find an 
owner !" 
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"I wonder you did not do so when you first found 
h," replied the usher with a look of suspicion ; " but 
where is it ? there were only ten shillings in silver and a 
seven-shilling-piece in it ;" and taking it from the con- 
scious boy, he told the money, but found only nine shil- 
fings. 

" Oh dear ! I had forgot," cried Edwin ; " I took a 
shilling out, and here it is !" while the usher after a 
struggle with himself, said, as the poor mother was pre- 
sent, " Well, you may keep that ;" but he spoke it with 
a look that seemed to say, " It is more, however, than 
you deserve." Then turning to Mrs Austin, he started 
on observing her bloody appearance, and asked whence 
it came. 

Ashamed to speak the truth, and afraid at the same 
time (for she knew that as a conscientious man the usher 
must punish her son in some way or other,) she weakly 
evaded the question, by saying, she had had a blow on her 
nose — then, glad to be alone, she made the necessity of 
:appl}nng a styptic, and changing her dress, an excuse for 
l)idding him good morning. What the usher said to 
Edwin when she was gone, nobody knows ; for Edwin 
would not tell, and the usher, contented with having done 
his duty, was too generous to tell himself. But reproof 
from him was the only punishment inflicted on Edwin, 
for an action which was certainly the next thing to a 
theft ; — and when the poor deceived Austin bade God 
bless his child that night by the title of good boy, his disin- 
genuous and culpable wife forbore to tell him that his 
good boy had struck her a blow from the impulse of 
revenge, and had exliibited proofs of dishonesty, by an 
act which, if not corrected in time, might lead to terrible 
mischiefs ! — 

But alas ! Mrs. Austin was too weak, and too wilfully 
blind to the probable consequences of her criminal con- 
cealment, to give her husband this proper and necessary 
information ; nor had she even the slender merit of showing 
her offending son, by her manner towards him, that she 
had a deep sense of his misconduct, and resented it as it 
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deserved ; on the contrary, she behaved to him as if he 
had not erred ; and how completely confounded must 
be that child's conceptions of right and of wrong, whose 
parent neither punishes severely such flagrant derelictions 
of duty, nor expresses by word, by look, or action, the 
horror of forboding anguish which they ought to call forth 
in the bosom of thinking and well prindpled parents ! — 
And in a few days this Uioughtless mother even forgot the 
circumstance entirely; for Edwin obtained a prize at 
school for his quickness in learning, and he came home 
one evening with a black eye, the cause of which gratified 
both her vanity and her tenderness. 

"Well, good folks.!" said Brc^ave, that evening, 
" how do you do ? " then rubbing his hands he added, 
" There is Edwin coming home with such a black eye ! 
I wonder what scrape young graceless has got into noti? /" 

" A black eye ! dear me ! I hope—-" cried his mother 
anxiously. 

" Oh ! aye — ^I suppose," interrupted Brograve, " you 
hope it has not spoiled his beauty ! but it would be so 
much the better for him perhaps if it had, — for with that 
handsome face of his he stands a chance of being spoiled 
by the women as well as by papa and mamma. But 
here he comes ! look at mamma's darling — ^pray do ! " 
Edwin did indeed enter with an eye dreadfully disfigured, 
though not injured ; but his mother, who knew thoroughly 
the expression of his countenance, read nothing of the 
perturbation of guilt on it, therefore foresaw no punish- 
ment for him, and no triumph for Brograve. 

" Thou unlucky boy ! what hast thou been doing now?" 
exclaimed his father. 

" Aye — ^no good — ^I'll be bound for it," cried Brograve. 

" I have been fighting," replied the boy firmly, darting 
a fierce look at Brograve, and with a boy bigger than 
myself." 

" There 's no great harm in that," said his father. 

" No, if this be really the case," observed Brograve,. 

"The whole school saw it," proudly answered Edwin 
— " there goes one of the ushers, ask him if you like.'l 
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Brograve immediately ran after him, and with a morti* 
fied look returned preceding the usher. 

I give you joy, madam," said the good natured usher, 
of your young and zealous champion ; though really in 
such a cause I would almost have risked a black eye 
myselL" 

"Was it on account of his mother that he fought?" 
adced his father with quickness. 

" Yes," replied Edwin, bursting into tears ; " yes, — 
that great brute Soames called my mother an ugly oM 
woman, and 'a bad mother ; and so 1 struck him, and so 
we went to blows, till I could see no longer ! " 

" Bravo ! there was a good boy ! " cried Brograve 
trying to hide his mortification under a laugh ; while the 
delighted mother hugged her child to her bosom, kissed 
his tears away, and carefully examined the effects of the 
blow, the precious pledge of her son's zealous love. 

" Give us your band, my man," said his father, with 
the tone of deeply awakened sensibility ; " you shall not 
repent, I promise you, that you raised your arm in de- 
fence of your mother ! " 

This exploit, which certainly was a proof of good feel- 
ing and of courage, raised Edwin high in the estimation of 
his father, and iipossible endeared him still more to his 
mother, nor did it fail to exalt his character in the eyes 
of his school fellows ; and at fifteen, when his father began 
to think it time to bind him out apprentice, the beauty of 
his face and person, the plausibility of bis manners, and 
the quickness of his talents, caused him to be spoken of 
as a lad of much promise by all but Brograve, who felt a 
father's jealousy, and used to observe when Edwin was 
praised in his hearing, " Aye — aye — it is all very well ; 
but the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and all 's not 
gold that glitters ; and we shall see whether he '11 turn out 
as well as my Hugh has done, and get as forward in life." 

About this time Mrs Austin was seized with a danger- 
ous iUness, and Edwin's attention to his sick mother was 
the admiration of every one. On her recovery, there- 
fore, she was congratulated by all her friends on the un- 
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wearied attention and aflfection which her son had shown 
her. 

" Aye," replied the grati6ed mother, " I always knew 
he loved me ; — but he would not have been so fond of 
me, you know, if I had not been kind to him, and spoil- 
ed him as some people think ; — ^your severe mothers who 
correct their children are never loved by them ! " 

Poor woman ! she did not consider that love unac- 
companied by respect is not much worth havbg from any 
one. 

Nor indeed was her assertion true ; — for it is the ob- 
servation of every unprejudiced person, that those pa- 
rents are treated by their children through life with the 
most regular affection and respect, whose conduct to- 
wards their ofispring, through every stage of their exist- 
ence, has been marked by imdeviating principle and ever 
watchful care, — by salutary severity tempered by pa- 
rental indulgence, — and who laid down for their educa- 
tion rules of right acting, which they enforced by habU" 
ual firmness ; rules that like the steady flame which 
guided the children of Israel at night from the land of 
Egypt, led them safely through the dangers of childhood, 
and quitted them not till every peril was past. 

At length the hour arrived when, however reluctantly, 
the Austins must part with their son, in order that he 
might be taught a business and gain his own livelihood. 
When Austin married his second wife, he gave up, to 

oblige her, his business in the city of , and retired 

to his native place, where he opened a small shop, only 
just large enough to employ part of his money, and to 
give him something to do ; resolving that Edwin, if after 
S ^aV^ ^*^^ ^^ should like the business which Austin 
had left, namely that of a chemist and druggist, should 
. ^'^^^^f^ ^s assistant to the person to whom he had re- 
signed his shop, with a view to become a partner in it 

Tr^l^AA ^^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^s ^^^ 5 and Austin and his wife 

i«on a! K^'''"^ to reside at , to be near their son as 

«>on as he was in business for himself. 
Austm was a man fond of reading, and he had also a 
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little smattering of science. Tbe f^jcmer he indulged 
when he lived at — — , by subscribing^ and frequent- 
ing a public library ; and the latter by chemical experi- 
ments, which, if they did not improve the knowledge of 
others, at least served to amuse himself; and he hoped 
that Edwin would have the same taste, for he knew thai 
such a taste would serve to endear his business to him. 

It was a sad day for the poor mother when she bade 
Edwin adieu ! but she tried to console herself by the 
thought that it was for his good, and also by the pro- 
mise that he would always visit them for a few days at 
Christmas; and at Midsummer her husband assured 
her he would drive her over to see him. Austin ac- 
companied his son to the place of his destination, and 
when he took leave of him he could only comfort him- 
self by the idea that he was returning to a wife whom he 
doted on, and who would sooth his regrets by sharing 
in them to the utmost. Nor was Edwin without his feel- 
ings and his regrets, — and his weekly letters continued 
to express every sentiment which his indulgent parent 
desired. But when the year of trial was nearly at an 
end, and Christmas being almost arrived, Edwin was to 
return the visit which his parents had made him in the 
summer, they found his letters become less frequent ^nd 
less long, and they began to fear that absence and dis- 
tance had weakened his affection towards them. Still he 
wrote with much apparent delight of the prospect he had 
of seeing them soon, and of eating his Christmas din- 
ner with them ; and as parents are apt to jQatter them- 
selves, the good Austins attributed the brevity and rarity 
of their son's letters to press of business, a business which 
he assured them he liked better and better every day. 
His mother meanwhile had been busily and happily em- 
ployed in preparing for Christmas; — for, was she not 
preparing to welcome her heart's treasure and her afiec- 
tion's pride ?-<^-and the mince meat was made, the turkey 
bought, and the raisins stoned, ready for the Christmas 
dinner, with a joy and an alacrity which none but those 
preparing to feast a long absent object of devQted love 
can know or understand t 
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A few, a very few of the friends whom Edwin loved 
best were invited to meet him ; and before the time of 
bis expected arrival drew nigh, his anxious father w^t 
to the coach office, to be in readiness to receive hhn. 
The mother, meanwhile, was busy in making cakes and 
jellies to please the luxurious palate of Edwin, or she 
would have been at the office too ; — ^but she broke o£F 
from her employment to listen to every noise, thinking he 
was come, and several times she ran to the window fan- 
cying she saw him through the blinds.— What then must 
have been her sorrow and disappointment when her hu^ 
band returned saying, both the mails had been through, 
and Edwin was in neither of them ! It was with dffi- 
culty the disappointed mother could prevail on herself to 
finish the no longer pleasant tasks she had begun, — and 
though she welcomed her guests with her lips and words, 
her heart and her thoughts were with her absent child.— 
Nor could Austin himself recover his disappointment ; — 
though his native politeness and hospitality made him do 
the honors of a very excellent table in his usual friendly 
manner, and he forced himself to eat in order to induce 
others to do the same ; — ^but his poor wife could not car- 
ry her self-control so far ; and though she was very ready 
in helping her friends, she could not swallow any diing 
herself; nor could she join the jest, or listen to the carol ; 
for the mother's darling was absent, and the mother's 
heart was joyless. 

At last came the postman, and instead of Edwin they 
received a letter from him, telling them that he was pre- 
paring to set off, — ^when he was seized with a violent 
cold, which forced him to stay where he was ; but he 
hoped that a night or two's rest would restore him ; and 
he desired them not to write, for before he could receive 
their letter he should probably be on his road home. 

" I thought," said Austin, " there must be some very 
strong and essential reason for the boy's disappointing his 
mother and me. But, what 's the matter, wife ? Come, 
foolish woman ! drink a glass of wine to Edwin's recov^ 
cry, and don't cry ! He will be here soon ! A cold is 
oot a fever ! " 
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" But it may end in one ! " she replied. And though 
pleased that Edwin had so good an excuse for not com- 
ing, her aqxious maternal heart was pained because that 
excuse was illness. 

That night they went to bed, happy in the bliss of ig- 
norance ! The next day neither Edwin nor a letter came. 
The third day brought them a letter, but not from their 
son. It came from his master, and contained over- 
whelming intelligence indeed ! 

It so happened that the wife of the chemist with whom 
he was living had a sister married to an opulent trades- 
man in London, and like other fashionable people she 
thought she had better pass the Christmas vacation out 
of London ; therefore she invited herself to pay a visit to 
ber sister. This woman was young, exquisitely beauti- 
ful, excessively extravagant and equally depraved ; and 
her husband, who was not young, and very ugly, was 
jealous of her with great reason. Unfortunately for Ed- 
win, his excessive beauty of face and person immediately 
called forth her attention and riveted her admiration ; — 
and a poor youth, only just seventeen, not accustomed to 
the slightest self-denial, but " curst with eveiy granted 
prayer," was not likely to oppose a barrier oi principle 
and duty to the dangerous advances of so captivating a 
being. 

Two days before Christmas day this well-practised 

seducer pretended to receive a summons from London 

to a ^ck friend, and set off by herself in a post-chaise ; 

but she went no further than the first stage, where Edwin 

joined her, having taken leave of his master, in order, as 

he said, to proceed to taking care before he set 

off to put his lying letter of excuses in the post-office. 
While, therefore, his anxious parents supposed him de- 
tained fi*om their longing sight by unexpected and unwel- 
come illness, he was in reality at an inn on the road living 
in adultery with a profligate woman, who passed him off 
for her husband's son by a first wife ! — But detection soon 
followed the crime ; a person who knew both Edwin and 
the lady saw them at the inn window, and communicated 
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what he saw to Mr Maule,— who immediately mounted 
his horse and rode to the scene of iniquity. Regard for 
Mrs Verney's reputation as the sister of his wife, and his 
wife's tears and entreaties, prevented Mr Maule from 
betraying her infamy to her husband, and he contented 
himself with exacting from her a solemn promise to break 
off all" connexion with Edwin. Then, having secured a 
place for her in the mail-coach, he insisted that slie should 
return by it instantly to London and to her husband ; 
allowing her to say ip excuse for her sudden return, that 
he had quarrelled with her, and behaved so rudely that 
she could stay no longer at his house ; and he did not 
leave her till he saw her drive off in the mail. How to 
dispose of Edwin was a more difficult matter ; but be 
resolved to take him back with him, and write his father 
a ftill account of every thing. A disclosure he could not 
avoid ; for his wife had solemnly protested she would 
not, could not live in the house with a young man who 
had seduced and probably brought infamy oti her sister ; 
he therefore wrote that letter to the parents which ban- 
ished every feeling of comfort from their hearts. 

When Austin could speak, and at first utterance was 
wholly denied him, he exclaimed, while his half-frantic 
wife was reading the letter in pale and tearless sorrow. — 

" So, so, at seventeen he is already a complete liar and 
adulterer ! O wife, I doubt you have to answer for the 
first ! That letter, that accursed letter ! a mark of still 
greater, because more deeply-rooted vice than that which 
it was meant to hide ? No ; " added he, walking down 
the room, " if he had not been a ready-made liar, he 
could not have been guilty of the second fault ; for he 
would have said, I cannot go with you ! because I cannot 
deceive my parents. I never lied to them yet, and I dare 
not, wiU not do so now. But a falsehood i now believe 
costs him nothing, and therefore he is prepared and ripe 
for every other vice ! O wife ! misled, unhappy woman ! 

this comes of your concealing " Here be stopped ; 

for his poor wife, unable to bear her own misery and 
his reproaches, had fallen off her chair in a fit, and for 
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some hours even the consciousness of his son's guilt was 
lost in the dread of losing her. 

When she was quite recovered, her ajQ^ctionate hus- 
band begged her to forgive whatever he had uttered in 
the first transports of sorrow, that might have given her 
added pain ; and then he listened with patience and some 
pleasure to her rapid and copious abuse of the wicked 
hussy who had no doubt corrupted her innocent child ; 
tiU, glad to palliate his son's crime as much as possible, 
he allowed himself to be convinced that though Edwin was 
as much in fault in writing the letter as Mrs Verney, still 
there was no doubt the seduction was entirely on her side. 
" But what shall we do with this offending child ? " 
said Austin. " You see this has changed all your plans 
for his future life. What can he do ? Whither can he go ?" 
" Go ! " exclaimed his mother, " Go ! why, this is Aw 
ikomcj James Austin, and I trust it will now, and ever be 
open to him!" 

** Well said, my love," replied the husband. " What- 
i3ver be the crimes of a child, a parent's heart should 
Kiever be shut against him, and his arms should shel- 
ter hkn if possible from a frowning world ; — and shame 
and wo light on the heads of those parents who can 
in a criminal forget the babe whom they called into 
existence, and whom perhaps their want of care, and 
their neglect in his helpless infancy, exposed to acquire 
those tendencies to evil which ultimately led to ruin and 
to infamy ! My dearest love, how could you suppose 
cJiat, when I said whither is Edwin to go ? I meant to for- 
bid the poor child from coming home ! " 

His wife only answered by throwing her arms round 

liis neck, and sobbing on his bosom ; — whence however 

te suddenly started, and exclaimed, " How that spiteful 

irograve will triumph, and throw his formal ugly son's 

purity in our teeth ! Well, there is one advantage in being 

\igly, however, and young Brograve's beauty will never 

lead him into temptation ! " 

The next day Austin sent a letter of a few lines com- 
iiKtnding his son home, and Edwin obeyed the summons; 

15 
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but no anxious father was now waiting to receiv« him at^ 
the inn, no nriotber's heart was throbbing with tumultuous 
joy at his expected approach ; the prodigal son was in- 
deed coming, but the fatted calf proclaimed not his weK 
come. Edwin did not want confidence ; still he felt the 
moment an awful one, when he opened the well kno\wi 
door and stood a convicted culprit in the presence of iris 
parents. Though tutored by her husband, and also 
taught by her own sense of propriety. Mrs Austin 
could scarcely forbear falling on Edwin's neck when she 
saw him, nor could she help whispering to herself, " He 
is so handsome, 1 don't wonder that wicked woman fell 
in love with him." 

" Sit down, sir," said ^Austin with a faltering voice, 
while his mother involuntarily made way for him to ^ 
come to the fire. " Alas ! " thought Edwin, " here 
have I been for hours in a cold coach, and yet my mother 
does not oflTer to get me warm stockings, or warm beer, 
nor does she even seem to remember I must be cold ! O 
dear, O dear ! they must both be very angry ! " 

" So you are come at last, sir ? " said Austin sternly. 
" Alas ! unhappy boy ! with what different feelings did 
we expect you last week ! and what a different welcome 
would have been yours ! Then, all that our little fortune 
could afford wafe done to show our joy at your return, and 
our hearts were joyful, for we expected a dutiful, an af- 
fectionate, and a guiltless child ! But now, no feast, no 
welcome, no rejoicing hearts a\vait you. You come to 
a silent and gloomy roof, which your guik has rendered, 
so, and to the wretched parents whose hearts you have 
nearly broken ! " 

" Sir, sir, for God's sake spare me, sir ! " cried Edwin, 
falling on his knees, and trembling as much with agony as 
cold, "and O ! in mercy, pity and forgive me ! " 

Kise, boy, rise, no acting for me, 1 must see peni- 
tence before I pronounce pardon." 

I shall leave my readers to imagine what virtuous parents 

f^ffiTi^r^l^.'* ^°"*^ '^y '^ a» erring but beloved child ; 
suffice It that his niother was strenuous in laying great 
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4>Iame on Mrs Verney, and his father was going to incul- 
tpate her also ; when Edwin started up and with manli- 
ness and spirit above his years said, '^ You are welcome 
to blame me as severely as you choose, for in so doing 
you only do justice, — but I cannot, vnil not suffer you to 
'blame her in this manner, I will not submit to be justified 
<at her expense ; for, however wrong she may have been, 
^my guilt was at least equal to hers." 

" There is heart, there is honor in that ! " exclaimed 
(Austin, and taking Edwin's hand he grasped it kindly in 
. his. 

" My dear husband ! " cried Mrs Austin eagerly, start- 
ing from her seat, " may I not kiss him now ? Do let 
me ! you see he is good yet in some things ! " And as 
Austin smiled through tears, she threw herself on Edwin's 
bosom, and they wept together. When once the re- 
straint imposed on the affections is taken off, they rush 
like water through a floodgate, carrying down every thing 
before them on their passage. A few hours saw Edwin 
reinstated as a welcome guest, and a beloved child — and 
his fond mother was rubbJTig his cold feet with her own 
warm hands in order to restore their circulation. But 
travelling all night in a cold winter's frost, and in great, 
agitation of mind, had had a pernicious effect on the 
health of the unfortunate Edwin, and before two days 
were at an end he was raving in the delirium of a fever. 

How utterly forgotten in this moment of agonized 
anxiety were the faults of the unconscious sufferer, how 
bitterly repented of was the repining voice, that had ut- 
tered the ungrateful sentiment, 



" Why was my prayer accepted ! why did Heaven 
In anger hear me when I ask'd a son ! " 



" Let him but live ! let him 'but be spared to us, O God 
of mercy ! and do with him whatsoever seemeth good in 
thy sight," now burst from the quivering lips of both 

parents ; and after a long struggle, the excellence of 

Edwin's constitution prevailed. 
't Was now necessary that Austin should settle on some 
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new plan for his son, as the first had been so unhi^piljr 
defeated ; when, just as he was beginning to think on the 
subject, he received an offer of a situation in London for 
him, which nothing but a dread of exposmg Edwin to a 
renewal of his acquaintance with Mrs Verney could have 
made him for a moment hesitate to accept. It was from 
a cousin of his wife, a chemist in a very large way of 
business, who, wishing in a few years ta retire from the 
fatigue of the shop, and being disappointed of his expec- 
tations to resign in favor of his son, as the youth chose to 
go to sea rather than setde in trade, thought he could not 
do better than take Edwin into partnership ; and he made 
known his kind intentions, in a very friendly and satisfac- 
tory letter. 

The utmost wishes of Austin for his son's success in 
life had never exceeded the prospect of a situation like 
this. — But if accepting it would expose the morab of 
Edwin to the danger he jusdy apprehended for him, every 
feeling of duty urged him to decline it. In this dilemma 
he wrote to Mr Maule, stating the proposal to him, and 
begging to know how far he tttbught he should, by acced- 
ing to it, run the risk of leading Edwin again into the 
situation from which he had been just extricated. The 
answer appeared to Austin a very satisfactory one — Mr 
Maule \vrote word, that Mrs Verney having formed 
another connexion had left her husband, and would pro- 
bably, in the career of profligacy which she was running, 
forget Edwin entirely, or at least cease to retain any paiv 
tiality for him ; — and the heart of Austin being made 
easy by this information, he joyfully accepted the kind 
offer of his cousin Williams, and Edwin was told what 
mode of life awaited him. 

When Edwin heard that he was to live in London, not 
only for a few years, but prpbably for life, his heart throb- 
bed with tumultuous exultation — for Mrs Verney, had 
given him a most glowing picture of its delights, and he 
could not help hoping that she would introduce him into 
some of the attractive scenes which she had so forcibly 
described. But he took care not to testify all the joy 
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which he felt, and he dwelt chiefly on the pleasure he 
should derive from practising, on so large a • scale, a 
business which, under every circumstance, had been one 
of great interest to him — while, to do him justice, he did 
not at all exaggerate the satisfaction which he expressed 
at the assurance his parents gave him, that as he was their 
only object in life, and his home would therefore be their 
home, it was their intention when he had become finally 
fixed in London to take a house near him. 

At length the hour for his departure arrived, an hour 
which bitterly recalled that of their last parting, and was 
^uch more full of anxious alarms and fearful expecta- 
tions than the former had been. He had since then been 
'* tried in the balance, and found wanting." Besides, as 
temptation had found and enslaved him in the narrow 
pircle of a provincial town ; how was he likely to escape 
Its influence when it walked abroad on the wide theatre 
^f a metropolis ! 

" You will come and see us once a year," said his 
Mother over and over again ; " and my good man has 
pJt)mised to treat me now and then with a journey to 
London ! " She added this in the fruitless hope of losing 
^ the idea of the promised future the agony of the pre- 
sent moment. Austin more composed, though not less 
'Miserable, exacted from his son a solemn promise not to 
s^e Mrs Verney again, and he, early used to habits of 
dissimulation diud falsehood, had no objection to give the 
Insurance required, because he did not feel himself at all 
^<>t*nrf to abide by it. 

To London he went ; and at first the variety of objects 
^hich arrested and gratified his curiosity, besides the 
Constant occupation which immediately devolved on him, 
^*X)ye from his mind every thought of Mrs Verney. But 
^^e day as he passed through Cheapside, where he knew 
^at her husband lived, he saw the name over a linen 
^i^aper's shop ; and observing a servant cleaning the step 
^ the private door, he stopped and asked whether Mrs 
'^^mey was in London and how she did. 

16* 
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*^ Mrs Veroey iodeed ! " replied the maid widi a Um 

of her bead — ^" There be Done sucb as she here now/^ 

" What ! is she dead, or gone away ?" 

^' Dead I — No sucb good luck for ber husband, po(»r 
man ! No — she is gone off widi a fellow — a good for 
nothing hussy as she is — and those that like her may go 
after her." So saying she shut the door in his face, 
leaving Edwin quite as angry with Mrs Verney as she 
was ; for when she bad talked to him of eternal love and 
constancy, be, poor credulous youth ! bad believed her, 
and now in a few short weeks she bad gone off with 
another lover ! — " But I see she is not worth fretting 
about," said Edwin to himself, and be wisely resolved to 
forget her as soon as possible. 

Some months after, as be was walking towards .the 
Strand, he saw a carriage stop, and a lady in a veil give 
ber footman a message ; on which the footman came up 
and told him his lady wished to see him. Edwin obey''* 
ed the summons, and recognised in the veiled lady bis 
beautiful though inconstant Mrs Verney, who was then 
in splendid keeping ; but was not sorry, in case of a 
decline of her favor to have a resource in the devoted 
attachment of a youth whose want of knowledge of the 
world would make him an easy dupe. 

From that day she regained her empire over the infatu- 
ated Edwin. AH the money which be could spare was 
expended in presents for ber, and all the time be could 
steal from business he appropriated to clandestine visits 
to her apartments. At the end of a year be went down 

to L on a visit to his parents ; and the first two days 

their easily deceived hearts were satisfied, both with their 
son's expressions of unabated affection, and with the de-^ 
gree of pleasure he seemed to take in their society ; while 
bis mother's pride in him was greater than ever, from the 
excessive improvement in bis person, as from the tall, 
awkward, though blooming boy, be was become the 
.fine, well proportioned, and well dressed man. 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs Austin the night of his 
arrival, when she retired to rest, " well — even Mr JBro- 
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grave vaxxe^ allow that our son Edwin Austin looks quite 
tbe geutleman." 

" Too rauch so, / think wife," replied he sighing ; 
" where did the boy get those trinkets that he wears? He 
ought not to buy them, and I should less like to hear that 
they were given to him." 

These Mrs Austin thought unnecessary scruples, unne- 
cessary disapprobation ; and much better satisfied than 
ber husband, she fell asleep thanking her God that her son, 
and such a son, was once nK)re under his parental roof. 
But in a day or two more she participated in her hus- 
band's uneasiness ; for Edwin was absent, resdess and 
evidently tired of bis visit ; while, as the time drew near 
which was to restore him to the metropolis, his eyes 
br^htened and his color became more vivid. 

" I wonder whether he has ever seen that woman 
again ! " said his father to himself; ^^ but I dare not ask 
tbe question, I dare not expose him to the temptation of 
lying ! " therefore Edwin departed uninterrogated. 

" Well, is your fine gentleman gone ? " said Brograve 
coming in abruptly. 

" Our son is gone," mildly answered Austin. 

^' And your &ie gentleman too, for I am sure he is fine 
enough with his broach, and his seals, and his ring (xi 
his little finger. — A journeyman's place is a good birth 
enough if he can afford such things. I am sure my poor 
SOB can't, though he has a much better situation." 

" There — ^now the murder is out ! " cried Mrs Austin. 
" It is all jealousy of our poor Edwin that makes you so 
spiteful against him ? " 

" Spiteful ! vm I spiteful ? No, that I was not, for I did 
not mean to hurt you by telling you all I have heard ; but 
now since you provoke me I will." 

" Wife, you brought this upon yourself. But as I did 
not, and 1 wish not to be made uncomfortable, I beg, Mr 
Brograve, you will consider me, if you do not wish to 
spare her, and keep your bad news to yourself." 

" That is very cowardly, my dear ; let him say his 
worst, I defy him." 
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" Then 1 wfll speak," replied Brograve greatly pro- 
voked ; " and I tell you that it is said your son's fine 
things were given him by a mistress, one Mrs Verney, — 
and I hear his cousin and he are not over fond of one 
another." 

" As I know the latter part of your story to be false, 
Mr Brograve," replied Austin with suppressed emo- 
tion, " I choose to believe the whole to be so ; and if you 
please, we will change the conversation. — Wife, have you 
nothing for our fnend's supper ?" added he. And Mrs 
Austin, whom consternation at the name of Verney had 
kept in trembling silence, was very glad to stop Brograve's 
mouth, even at the expense of the nicest things in her 
larder. But however well his presence of mind enabled 
him to carry ofi* his alarming conversation before the^ 
coarse minded relater of it, it sunk deep into the heart o^^ 
the apprehensive father, and Austin lay awake that night::^- 
vainly revolving plans for his conduct in consequence o:^- 
it. At length, knowing the nature of reports, especiallj 
in a country town, and aware that scarcely a human bein^ 
b able to repeat any thing exactly as it is related, the] 
quieted their minds by a resolution to disbelieve the pre 
sent information relative to Mrs Verney, and to think \w^ 
was only the former story, which having now for the firsP'^ 

time reached the town of L was confounded with ^^ 

present and passing occurrence. 

" And if aJl should not be as it ought to be," said th( 
good man, ^^ we shall go to London in June, and then fl 
shall be able to remedy matters." 

If Austin had wished (a revenge which his generous 
nature would have disdained) to tell Brograve in return 
tales of his son, he had not the opportunity. Of Hugh 
Brograve he scarcely knew any thing, as Brograve, 
afraid that Edwin would corrupt him, had forbidden him 
to associate with that spoiled child, as he called him, 
during the holidays ; and as Hugh was at odier times at 
a boarding school at some distance, the boys were nearly 
strangers to each other. Conseqiiendy Edwin could not 
delight his mother's ears with detailed stories of young 
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ive's naughtiness ; and though she did know the 
ition by which he was distinguished, she was too 
feeling, and too generous, to wound a parent's ear 
;h a communication. 
[ do not wish to leave my principal characters in 

dwell on any thing relative to the subordinate 
shall content myself with giving one instance of 

1 results of Brograve's system, and of his obstinacy 
jving that such results could not take place. When 
Brograve was seventeen, and Edwin Austin fifteen 
old, both the boys were invited to join a party 

1 to a fair some miles off, and Edwin's parents, 

•one to gratify their son, consented to his going ; 
ograve, as prone to thwart Hugh, at once peremp- 
orfoade him to go. Before the day arrived, how- 
Lustin learnt that the fair was likely to be a scene 
and drunkenness ; he therefore, though Edwin as 
e seen before^ was very fond of such places, insisted 
staying at home, promising him some other frolic 
, of a less pernicious nature ; and Edwin, well 
g that his father would amply reward him for the 
d privation, obeyed with a good grace. 

so Hugh Brograve. Accustomed to enjoy clan- 
ly what openly he dared not, he pretended to have 
a pain of his face and head, putting something in 
ek to swell it out as if inflated by pain, that his 
limself advised him to apply a poultice, and go 
as early as possible ; and Hugh, locking himself 
room, and desiring not to be disturbed on any ac- ' 
got out of the back window as soon as he heard 
er go out of the front door, — whence, having a 
eady, he galloped off to the fair, where be spent 
bt; and, having bribed the servant, was in bed 
time enough to answer his father's inquiry of 
Hugh ! how is your face this morning ? " 
the " little blackguard" had been so very riotousf 
very comical, that he had attracted a great deal 
ition ; and as he had when half drunk boasted of 
k he had played his father, his exploit became 
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much talked of by those who knew, or who bated Bro- 
grave; aod amongst the rest it reached the ears of the 
Austins. But pity^ for Hugh, and a feeling of generous 
pride, forbade them to copy tlie coarseness which they 
blamed, by naming the affair to the deceived father, when 
be a day or two after it had been told to them by £dwin 
paid them a visit. 

Brograve had heard so much of the riotous and dis- 
gusting scenes which had taken place at the fair, that be 
came brimful of indignation against the magistrates for 
suffering such meetings — " My son," added he, " was 
asked to join a party thither ; but I was too wise to let 
him go. I suppose yours went of course, as he loves i 
frolic, and you never deny him any thing ! " 

" My son was not there," replied Austin ; " I disap- 
proved his going, and he stayed willingly at home." 

" Willingly !— that must have been acting— and I dare 
say he was there unknown to you." 

" No, indeed," replied Mrs Austin, thrown off her 
guard by this provoking charge, " he was with us till 
midnight — and our son, I assure you, is not s^ven to such 
hypocritical ways. We leave them to your son ; he cer- 
tainly was there, and could therefore inform you that 
Edwin was not" 

Rage and astonishment deprived Brograve at first of 
the power of utterance ; but recovering himself he ex- 
claimed with an oath, ^' that it was an infernal falsehood, 
for that his son went to bed with a swelled face at six 
that evening." And Mrs Austin was going to relate how 
he made the swelling, and to give the particulars related 
by Hugh while drunk; when a look from her husband 
checked her, and she only said, " 1 have merely related 
what I heard." 

" And from whom ? " 

« From Edwin." 

" From Edwin !" he replied with a sneer ; then snap- 
ping his fingers, " I don't care that for the information;" 
and seeing Hugh go past, " But there he goes," he ex- 
claimed^ ^' and he shall come and confront this accuser." 
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Accordiogly be did call him in, and then desired Ed* 
win to repeat his charge before his face. Edwin wast^ 
however, too kind to give a detail which he thought ev«ni 
Br ograve could not believe wholly unfounded in truth ; 
he therefore simply told Hugh, he had heard he had 
been at the fair unknown to his father, and that his mo- 
ther had repeated what he said to Mr Brograve. 

Hugh, knowing his father's implicit confidence in the 
efficacy of his plan. of education, and that he would not 
believe him guilty on any evidence but that of his own 
senses, took courage, and with all the well feigned indig- 
nation of: injured innocence inveighed against the cruelty 
of those who had thus aspersed him ; adding to the se- 
vere physical pain he had experienced, the moral one of 
being accused of a degree of baseness and duplicity 
which his soul abhorred, and which the excellent educa- 
tion he had received made him incapable of. 

"Well said, ray grateful and good fellow," vociferated 
his father. " I knew it was all a lie — and I would for- 
feit my right hand for my son's rectitude of conduct at 
anytime." While Austin equally deceived, for he could 
not believe a youth of seventeen could be so thorough a 
hypocrite, joined Brograve in inveighing against slander- 
CfS) and reproved Edwin for repeating gossip tales. But 
his wife and son, taught by their own conscious experi- 
ence that such hypocrisy was very possible at any age, 
I^pt ^nce, and believed him guilty still. 

June came ; and they went to London ; and Edwin 
seemed to be so attentive to business, and his cousin so 
^ell pleased with him, that the father dismissed his fears, 
-^and the mother gave herself up entirely to new and 
pleasurable sensations — declaring that to see London 
sights, and to be shown them by her son, was one of the 
greatest enjoyments she had ever known, or could con- 
ceive of. But before the visit ended Austin thought he 
discovered that his cousin had two manners towards Ed- 
vnn,-^a cordial one whenever he was present and ob- 
serving him, and a cold reserved one when he fancied 
the father's eyes were not upaa hund. But when h% 
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mentioned his suspicions to his wife, she laughed them te 
scorn, attributing them to the over watchfulness of an 
anxious parent ; and Austin, glad perhaps of an excuse 
not to inquire too closely, professed his belief that she 
was right in all probability ; and he returned home sat- 
isfied with his visit, with his cousin, and his son, 

A second and a third year passed away without any 
material occurrence or change taking place, and Edwin's 
prospects appeared the same as usual, in spite of Bro- 
grave's hints that all was not going on well at the che- 
mist's in London, and of an assurance from him a few 
days after, that he had heard from undeniable authoriy 
that Edwin was suspected of having robbed the till, and 
that lavender water and other perfumes were in the habit 
of vanishing very fast in, it was supposed, presents to 
a certain lady. This charge against the honesty of bis 
child, which Austin believed to be unimpeached, he 
beard with contempt and indignation. But his poor 
wife, recollecting the transaction of the purse, did DOt 
inveigh agamst the falsehood of the report with the same 
eager and unforced resentment which he did ; and her 
night after this conversation was much more restless 
and sleepless than her husband's. A few days after 
came a letter from Mr Williams, accompanied by one 
from Edwin, which to a suspicious nature, as Austin's 
was now become relative to Edwin, served only too for- 
cibly to corroborate the truth of Brograve's statement 
Mr Williams, simply, though guardedly, said, that find- 
ing his cousin Edwin on a trial of three years disliked 
the business, which aversion on hb part had occasioned 
some quarels between them, he had offered to give him 
up the rest of his time ; and that this offer, subject to the 
approbation of his parents, Edwm had gladly accepted. 

Edwin's letter said much the same ; with this addi- 
tion, that having found his cousin Williams on acquaint- 
ance a very suspicious and close temper, he wished to 
go into a counting-house rather than remain with him ; 
and having heard of such a situation, he only waited for 
his father's consent to giv« his answer. 
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It "Ass a long time before the anxious and disappoint* 
ed parents could make up their minds what answer to 
send to Edwin ; but at length poor Austin exclaimed, 
^^ At least he shall not have it to say that I thwarted his 
inclinations, and forced him to be what he did not like," 
Accordingly he wrote to Edwin, acquiescing, though 
with pain, in his change of business, and begging to 
know the name of the kind friend who had engaged to 
procure him the place in the counting-house. 

The fact was, as Brograve had stated ; Edwin had 
only too often taken money from the till, always meaning, 
as he said, to return it when he could. And at first, 
perhaps, he did repay it as soon as he got money. But 
" ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute," says the French 
proverb ; and having only too often found in early life 
the impunity of guilt, he persisted in his depredations 
on the money and the perfumes, which were all given 
to Mrs Verney, and so profusely that Mr Williams took 
alairm, and charged him with the thefts just before his 
unsuspecting parents came to London. 

But Edwin when taxed with his fault, was so undaunt- 
edly firm in his denial, so ready with a plausible excuse 
for the deficiencies Mr Williams observed, that the latter, 
who had great confidence in him, tried to believe he had 
accused him unjustly, though he resolved to watch him 
narrowly in future; and as the Austins were every day 
expected, he wished iat least lo defer any more examina- 
tions of Edwin till they were corned and gone. For 
some Ume Edwin, being on his guard, ceased to commit 
the crime imputed to him ; but, when Mrs Verney be- 
came distressed for money, he, on promise of speedy 
payment, like another Barnwell, again defrauded his in- 
dulgent master for another Millwood. Mr Williams hav- 
ing now detected him most clearly by means not worth 
relating, he told him he would no longer keep him in 
his house ; but that as he was a relation he would not 
expose him nor would he afflict his excellent parents by 
a knowledge of his guilt. Accordingly he wrote the 
letter before alluded to ; and one of Mrs Vemey's lovers 

16 
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having at her instigation procured Edwin the place 
of clerk in his uncle's counting-liousey he was able to 
attribute his pretended wish to leave his cousin, to the 
prospect of a situation which he preferred. By return 
of post Edwin answered his father's questions, stating 
with truth the name of the gentleman who had been bb 
friend, and the name of his employer; a name well 
known on 'Change. It was so much far the interest of 
his happiness that Austin ^ould be deceived, that be 
was so; and he taught himself and his wife not only 
to look on Brograve's information as mere calumnious 
gossip, but to think his cousin Williams' letter was the 
truth, and the whole truth. In the meanwhile Edwm 
went to his new employment, with which in all his let- 
ters he expressed himself delighted ; and well he miglH; 
for such was the plausibility of his manners that he sooa 
conciliated the regard and obtained the confidence of hb 
superiors ; and he had not been in the house more than 
a year, when he communicated to his father the welcome 
intelligence, that the head of the firm had bidden him, 
if he continued to be what he then was, look forward to 
being one day perhaps received as a partner. How 
welcome to his father's heart was this intelligence ! how 
gratifying to the affectionate pride of bis mother ! not 
only because they had now reason to suppose their son 
was likely to make hi^ fortune, but because it was a tes- 
timony to his industry and good conduct; and when 
soon after he had written this letter he obtained leave to 
pay them a visit, the second which diey had had frqra him 
in the course of the year, as they were both too unwell to 
venture on a journey to London again, never had they 
welcomed him with more fondness, and never had be 
seemed more worthy of such a welcome. In vain did 
Brograve, after Edwin was gone, assure the Austins 
that their son was met on the road by a lady in a post- 
chaise, with whom he drove off, and not on the London 
road. They gave no credit to the tale, though it was 
very true, that Mrs Verney, having on speculation follow- 
ed an officer to his countiy quarters which were near the 
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town of ', Edwin bad promised to rob bis parents o^ 
a day or two to devote to her. 

The next year, Edwin came again, and whether it 
was that, conscious how miserable . bis father and mother 
would be if they suspected the conduct be was in reality 
pursuing, be felt himself impelled by remorseful tender- 
ness to pay them all the afiectiooate attention in his power, 
or whether be was impressed by a sort of foreboding con- 
sciousness that he might meet with an untimely fate, 
and never behold them more, — ^it is certain that in filial 
love, and all those delicate attentions which mark a heart 
deeply impressed with feelings of respect and duty, Ed- 
win had never shone so amiably conspicuous as he did 

in this last va^t to L ; and had not the old man 

caught him, as he imagined, in some evident evasions, 
some alarming disingenuousness, all anxiety would have 
been lost in parental pride and well-founded hope. 

Some few months after this last visit, Austin observed 
that Edwin's letters were not so clearly expressed as 
usual, and that his hand writing bore evident marks of 
agitation. He happened at this time to receive a letter 
from Mr Maiile, in which that gentleman told him, that 
his wife's sister, having gone from keeper to keeper, was 
now completely lost in the lowest stage of profligacy, and 
would soon, he expected, be reduced to poverty, rags, 
and an untimely death. 

" If," cried Austin, clasping his bands with agony, " if 
this woman's wretched state ^ould have any thing to do 
with my son's altered style and trembling hand !" and 
be could not banish the idea from his mind again.^^,^^ 
as the incoherency of his letters incve^se^yj^xsdl^i^ re- 
frain from mentioning to Edwin his conviction that some- 
^ing weighed upon his mind,— conjuring bun at the same 
dme, if his suspicions were .just, -to have the courage to 
confide in his best friends^ his only true friends, the pa- 
rents who lived /or Slid in him, and promising him unlim- 
ited pardon and^ assistance also, to the utmost of their 
power, co'id they but serve and save him. 

To ihis letter, blotted with the tears of parental affec 
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tion and dictated by its warmest feelmgs, they received 
no answer. 

The next day Brograve called on them in the after- 
noon, and Austin absolutely started at sight of him, fearing 
that he came to communicate no pleasant tidings. But 
though he looked full of meaning, and observed them with 
the most scrutinizing attention, be only talked of indifier^ 
ent things, and never mentioned Edwin. Yet still, some- 
thmg seemed every now and then on his lip, which he 
hastily and almost with a tear in his eye suppressed ; 
while his manner seemed so unusually gentle and even af- 
fectionate, that Austin's fears became almost insupportable, 
and his unwonted kindness alarmed him even more than 
his usual brutality had done. — ^Indeed the news which he 
had heard, and which he saw by their manner had not 
yet reached their ears and their hearts^ was of a nature 
too shocking even for him to endure to be the first com- 
municator of it ; — till unable to keep silence, yet still more 
unable to break it, he wrung Austin's hand with affection- 
ate energy, and bidding him good night in a faltering 
tone, he ran out of the house. 

" What can this mean ? " mlirmured Austin, wiping 
from his brow the damps which terror had gathered there. 

" I never saw Mr Brograve so moved, and so low," ob- 
served Mrs Austin. 

" And is that all you saw in him ? " asked her more 
quick-sighted husband. 

"Yes — what was there else to see ? " 

" O wife ! wife ! dear, unsuspicious being ! " exclaimed 
itu>!ip? " it will be an age till tomorrow's post comes in !" 
And Afrs AlJ?1'" when informed of what he augured from 
Brograve's uuusuai ^nanners, ridiculed his fears as those 

of a nervous man. -^ ^^ 

The anxiously expectecLpost came in, only too soon 
for die unhappy parents^ for it brought the following 
letter from Mr Williams : 

" Sorry indeed am I, my much estecTJ^fid relatives, to 
be forced to tell you such terrible news of ybo*? unhappy 
and infatuated son! He has absconded, to save bis life.'' 
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(" He lives then ! " screamed out his mother, " and that's 
something ; " while his father, scarcely able to think his 
life, with loss of his honor, worth preserving, shook his 
head mournfully, and proceeded with thie letter, which his 
wife read over his shoulder.) " The fact is, that madly 
devoted to a wicked woman, a Mrs Verney, he has, to 
save her from a jail, made free with some money en* 
trusted to his care ; and having sold India bonds to a 
considerable amount, he is suspected of having endea- 
vored to set fire to the premises in order to conceal his 
theft by destroying the remaining bonds and papers. The 
combustible matter was however discovered just in time, 
and your son and the wretched woman escaped together. 
However such a reward is offered for his apprehension as 
an incendiary^ and such an accurate description of his per- 
son and dress is posted up in large letters on the walls here, 
and is sent to every principal town in the kingdom, that I 
dare not bid you expect he will escape being seized." 

Long before he read to the end of this dreadful letter, 
the wretched father had' ceased to see, petrified and 
almost senseless from this overwhelming stroke ; and his 
more wretched because self-upbraiding wife bad fallen, 
unperceived by iiim, deprived of sense on the. floor. — 
At length, however, a deep groan roused him from his 
trance, and looking round, the prostrate form and death 
like cheek of his beloved companion met his view, and 
restored him to himself. 

" Thank God ! " he exclaimed, " I have yet one being 
left to love, and live for ;'aye, and for whose sake I must 
learn to be calm and patient." Then lifting her up, he 
took her in his arms, laid her gently on her bed, and 
when she recovered she found her head reposing on the 
bosom of her husband. 

" I am spared to you still, remember," said he, " and 
you to me ; therefore we are not destitute, and for each 
other's sake we must meet and bear our hard fate with 
fortitude ^nd resignation." 

" You may," she answered, "for you have nothing to 
blame yourself for ; — I have, — and it weighs here like a 
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mountain of earth," she wildly exclmmed, laying her 
hand on her heart. 

" What weighs there, my beloved ? — Notfamg ought 
to do so, I am sure ; and these are only the suggestions 
of a too tender conscience." 

His wife tried to speak, but emotion choked her ; and 
it was hours before the poor soul could unburthen her mind 
by telling her husband of the circumstance of the usher's 
purse, and the early but striking proof of a tendency 
to dishonesty which she had, lest he should punish Edwin, 
concealed irom his father. A deep sigh was at first 
Austin's only answer ; but at length he bade her be con- 
soled by what consoled him, namely that she had meafU 
well ; and the rest was in the hands of a wise and be- 
nevolent Being, who would judge the motives as well as 
the results of actions. 

" Oh ! what a night of misery was passed by these 
unhappy parents ! Towards morning they fell into a per- 
turbed sleep, from which they gradually awoke to con- 
sciousness. But when the whole of that consciousness 
burst upon them, — when instead of prapng for their 
son, which they always did on waking, as their pride and 
tlieir support, they now beheld him m idea as the shame 
and the disgrace of their being, and could scarcely dare 
to pray that be might escape the death due to his mis- 
deeds, — they loathed the light of the sun, and wished 
their Creator would deign to take them to his presence 
and his mercy. 

The post that afternoon brought them a letter from 
Edwin, the direction of which was in a disguised hand ; 
the postmark was London. It was as follows ; '^ How 
shall I dare to address you, most wronged of parents ! — 
Inconsistent, incoherent, did you call my letters ? Well 
they might be so ! But you will know why only too soon ! 
Expect never to see me more ! unless I am taken ; and 
then I trust that, before I shall undergo tbe sentence of 
the law, you will deign to come and pronounce my par- 
don. — But taken I shall not be, I believe, — and for your 
sakes I hope that your son, pure and virtuous beings, will 
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not di^race you by dying on a scaffi>ld, though for ray- 
self I care not. O dear, indulgent, tender mother ! how 
lieel for your su&rings ! I was so much jout pride ! — 
Well, well — ^it is all over now — the die is cast — ^fare- 
well ! — ^farewell ! — and if possible forget me ! Yet one 
word more ; do not reproach yourselves, pray don't, for 
letting me go to London. If you had not consented, I 
should have gone nevertheless ; for I was bent on going, 
and also on seeing her agdin. — So don't blame your- 
selves. — O God ! to think that I must never see you 
again ! — Farewell ! 

" Once more — ^I resume — How truly you said, * you 
were my only friends, my only true friends, and you 
slone lived/or and in me ! ' But do live, I charge you ! 
<lon't curse me by dying. — I forgot — ^you are good people, 
<md will live out your appointed time, come what may. — 
But what was I saying f — O that you were indeed my 
only friends ! — ^for she, even she — but no matter — Oh ! 
I am a wild and desperate man ! — ^yes a man without a 
name — ^ — •' 

What a letter for such parents to receive from a son 
who was dearer to them than life itself! Still it spoke a 
heart not absolutely callous, and feelings not absolutely 
depraved. 

" If he can but escape to America," cried Austin, 
" all may be well yet ; — and if he should settle and do 
well there, who knows but we may go over, and end our 
old days with him ! " 

As the darkest cloud produces the brightest lightning, 
so it is a wise provision in our nature, that the deepest 
misery should often produce the brightest beam of hope ; — 
dse life noust often sink under the pressure of unexpect- 
ed calamity ; but Hope, Kke a guardian angel, hovers, 
near, and at least suspends if it cannot remove the suf- 
focating pressure. 

During the first days of dieir distress the Austins re- 
ceived no one, but shut up their shop, and closed all their 
windows to the street. " When I shall venture to walk 
out Bjgain I know not ! " said Austin ; for he dreaded to 
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see the advertisement respectiDg his son on the wall ; 
" But we will see our friends, — for you know, my love, 
none but real friends would call on us now ; — ^however, 
as our parish church is very near us, and we can go 

without running any risk of 1 mean without being 

forced to go through any streets, we had better show 
ourselves there next Sunday, and then those who like will 
caU." 

^' Church ! Oh ! no no, I dare not, cannot go to church, 
James ! indeed I can't. To have people staring at us, 
and perhaps looking disdainfully at us on account of our 
lost son 5 aye, even those who used to speak so prettily! " 

" Woman ! " replied her husband, " whom need you 
mind, whom need you fear, while in the temple, and the 
presence as it were, of your Creator ! — that God who is 
said to love those whom he chasteneth ; that God in 
whose eyes all on earth are equal, and in comparison with 
whom the best of us are frail, the wisest foolish ! " And 
Mrs Austin, after a struggle with herself, consented to go 
to church next Sunday. How violent and sudden grief al- 
ters all, save the young ! Austin's hair was rendered by 
some days of suffering entirely white, though only partly 
colored before ; and both he and his wife, though scarce- 
ly to be called old, seemed since their sorrows to be ad- 
vanced at least ten years in age. 

When Sunday came, Mrs Austin's heart again failed 
her ;-— and she dreaded to encounter the eye of scorn 
and neglect. " And whom would it disgrace ? " cried Aus- 
tin, "the scornersor the scorned? — ^Why, even Bro- 
grave, you see, was awed into respect by our * great 
griefs ' the other day." 

" True, very true," replied she ; and was cheered by 
by that recollection. 

Like all fearful, nervous persons, poor Mrs Austin con- 
tnved to increase her difBculties by shrinking from en- 
countenng them ;— and she was so long before she could 
prevail on herself to set off for church, that the congrega- 
tion was assembled, and the clergyman was entering the 
aesk, When the trembling couple, exhibiting, as Sterne calls 
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*t, the venerable presence of misery, slowly walked up'the 
aisle, and tottering into their pew, were glad to hide their 
disordered countenances in the act of preparatory prayen 
Mistaken woman ! to expect scorn and neglect ! Our 
miseries, aye even our disgraces, are soon forgiven us ; 
it is our prosperities that are difficult to forgive. There 
was scarcely an eye but turned with encouraging kind- 
ness on these sufferers under undeserved calamity, and 
mere acquaintances prepared for them the greetings of 
friends. 

One of the lessons for the day happened to be the 
forty-fiflh chapter of Genesis, and the voice of the reader 
was observed to falter , several times while reading the 
concluding verses; for a suppressed sob at intervals - 
reached his ears from the attentive mother of Edwin, &nd 
when he pronounced " And Israel said. It is enough — 
Joseph, my son, is yet alive — I will go and see him be- 
fore I die ! " the sob became so audible that he was glad 
bis task of reading was ended. 

" James ! James ! " whispered Mrs Austin, " remem- 
ber what you said about America ! I was thinking of that." 
When service was over, the clergyman, who corrrectly 
practised the precepts of that gospel which he preached, 
gave the Austins such a kind and respectful bow as he 
passed down the aisle, that others, if they had not been 
disposed to do so before, would have done it in order to 
follow his example ; — for he was a country gentleman 
and a man of great influence and fortune, as well as a 
clergyman. As soon as this gendeman, (Mr Heberden,) 
had taken off his robes, he returned up the aisle, to walk 
down it with the Austins, hoping by that means to keep 
off from them a number of persons, who might by well 
meant but officious civility overset the evidently weak 
spirits of the afflicted mother. To the truly benevolent 
of both sexes, these sort of thoughtful courtesies and at- 
tentions are known as it were intuidvely, and Mr Heber- 
den had the satisfaction of seeing that his kindness suc- 
ceeded. Besides, Mrs Austin felt her consequence 
increased by his presence ; and when at the church 
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door he invited bimself to drink tea with them thsit after- 
noon, she was able with tcderable composure to tdl him 
they would be glad to see him. He came ; and, as 
might be expected from such a visiter, he spdke comfort 
to their troubled souls, as oil thrown on the rough watars 
soothes them to a calm. He read their son's letter-— 
dwelt most on the good parts of it, and the furoofs of 
strong compunction which it evinced ; and finding how 
much they loved to hope that he could escape to Ameri- 
ca, and they ultimately join him there, he said as much 
as truth warranted to confirm their hopes. And certain 
it is, that the calmness and fortitude which were fix>m 
this day forward visible in both these sufferers, was owing 
to the piety and kindness of this admirable man. Such 
is the duty, and such the soothing power, of the truly 
conscientious preacher of the doctiines of peace J 

Austin now forced himself into his shop as usual, and 
even tolerated as much as ever the visits of Brograve ; 
who, though he was, as forbearing as he was capable of 
being, could not help now and then talking of spoiled 
children, and their never turning out weU,— congratulat- 
ing himself on the excellent method in which he had 
brought up his son. 

Affliction had so humbled and subdued Mrs Austin, 
that she could now endure these vain boastings without 
saying a word in reply ; and Austin felt that to resent 
them would be beneath him. He had however only too 
soon the means of revenge in his power, and he took advan- 
tage of it — ^but it was the revenge of a man and a chris- 
tian. Brograve's son had always trembled in his pre- 
sence, and his father's frown was as terrible to him almost 
as death itself. It was also true that Brograve, afiraid of 
allowing him much, lest he should teach him to be ex- 
travagant, ran into a contrary extreme, and really did not 
allow him enough to enable him to support the appear- 
ance of a gentleman. The consequence was, that Hugh 
ran in debt as long as his credit lasted ; when finding 
himself involved beyond the power of extricating him- 
self, and not daring to confess his faults to his father in 
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order to ask relief from him, he had in a fatal hour re- 
course to forgery ; and having drawn a bill for a con- 
siderable amount in the name of his employer on a cer- 
tain bank, he received the money, and paid many of his 
debts with it before the fraud was detected. When it 
was, he had, luckily for him, intimation of the discovery 
time enough to set sail for America with the remainder m 
ibe sum. 

" So ! " cried Mrs Austin, when she heard this intelli- 
gence, " this is the end of all his boasting, is it ! Well — ^I 
don't see but your wise parents are as badly off as your 
foolish ones, for my part. But he is afflicted now, poor 
man, and I am heartily sorry for him, for I know only too 
weU how to feel for his sorrow — and if I did not fear he 
would think I came to insult him, I would go and call on 
him ! " 

** That 's a good woman," replied Austin affectionately, 
'* and the last part of your speech has made up for the 
first ; you are right — he would think you came to insult 
him ; and as a woman ought not to risk the briitality of 
such a man, you shall not go to him— but 1 will; for I 
had rather he should tell me I took the trouble of coming 
merely to triumph in his misery, than that he should be 
able to say, what he would say if I did not call, namely, 
that 1 despised him too much to come near him ; there 
is no being on one's guard against tempers of that sort ; 
all therefore one has to do is, to act right towards such 
persons, regardless of the consequences." Accordingly, 
forgetting all bis faults in his misfortunes, the truly chris- 
tian and benevolent Austin set off for the house of Bro- 
grave. He saw Austin coming, and as he drew nigh he 
shut the door in his face, exclaiming, " There— I knew 
you would — I knew you would come to insult and tri- 
umph over me ; but you shall not come in." 

" Let me speak to you," said Austin through the win- 
dow, " answer me honestly ; If I had wot come ; should 
you not have said * There ! I knew he would not come, 
he despises me too much ? ' " 

" Very likely I should," replied Brograve surlily. 
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"But as. I am come, suppose you are so kind as to 
take my visit as it was meant, and receive me as one 
whom fate has fitted to * sympathize most tenderly and 
truly with you by aflSicting me in a like manner to your*- 
self, and give your feelings the comfort of a companion 
and a soother like me — ^let us brothers in affliction, be a 
support to each other!" 

Brograve was not proof against this address, and his 
door and even Iiis heart were opened to him immediately. 

" Well, — now you are here," said Brograve, " perhaps 
you can decide a question which puzzles me, — namely, 
which is the greater rascal, your son or mine ? " 

" That must depend," replied Austin, after a pause, and 
making an efibrt to subdue the pain occasioned him bf 
this abrupt and coarse question, " that must depend on 
the comparative degree of temptation which each unde^ 
went ; and on the degree of their penitence." 

" Penitence ! Yes, — my son has a fine notion of peni- 
tence indeed ! Yours at least is a civil spoken rascal, — 
but what do you think of mine ? There's a letter for you ! " 
said he, giving Austin a letter from his son. It was'in- 
deed a terrible letter ; for it reproached his father with 
his avarice, and the terror he had excited in him, — impu- 
ting to his mean allowance his temptation to run in debt, 
and to his parental tyranny the fear that prevented him 
from applying to him as a friend and father ; knd ended 
by assuring him that he considered him as the cause bf, 
and 'therefore as responsible for, all his crimes. 

" At least my son did not write* me such a letter as 
that," said Austin proudly. 

"Ajid therefore," cried Brograve, " I am willing to 
admit he is the lesser rascal of the two." 

My readers will not be surprised to hear that this sim- 
ilarity in sufiering endeared to Austin and his wife the 
once disagreeable society of Brograve, and that he was 
never so easy as vhen he was with them. Misfortune 
had indeed a salutary effect on him ; and till he had 
Uius fatally lost the society of liis son, a father's feelings 
had never been fully awakened in his bosom ; now, he 
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pined after that child, whom his own narrow tyranny had 
alienated ; and though almost reduced to a mere pittance 
by his son's debts, which his rigid honesty had made him 
pay to the uttermost farthing, he longed to see him to pro- 
nounce his pardon, — and, could he have afibrded it, would 
have followed him to America. But he could not go 
without carrying with him the means of subsistence, and 
to do that he was incapable. Nor could Austin assist 
him ; for he had insisted on knowing the amount of the 
sums of which Edwin had defrauded both Mr Williams 
and bis last employer ; and having paid the latter with great 
inconvenience to himself, he was forced to be contented 
with paying the other by instalments. 

But Brograve was an object of envy to the Austins ; 
for he knew that his son was safely landed in America, 
as a letter had been received from him. But it was cer- 
tain that Edwin, even if he had sailed for that country, 
was not arrived, — because, if he had, he would immedi- 
ately have written to his parents. Therefore the unhappy 
Austins could only picture Edwin to their imaginations as 
skulking about some part of the United kingdoms, a dis- 
graced and trembling outcast, a reward set upon his life, 
aud his only prospect an ignominious death, for though 
the money which he had stolen had been paid by his 
father, — ^the prosecutor, being well convinced of his guilt, 
would not, or could not, give up his design of trying to 
make an example of him as an incendiaiy. 

A circumstance now took place which called the feel- 
ings of the susceptible Austins into as keen, if not keener 
agony than they had as yet experienced, though the cir- 
cumstance itself was of a most pleasurable nature. They 
were one day surprised by a visit from a gentleman who 
was an utter stranger to them, and who announcing him- 
self to be an attorney, said he was come to communicate 
to them the contents of a will. This gentleman was a 
man of benevolent feelings ; and seeing in tlie counte- 
nances of both an expression of deep rooted care, and 
observing the now denuded state of the house, (for they 
had sold all the furniture which they did not absolutely 
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want,) he flattered himself that pecuniary embarrassmeDts 
had occasioned their evident dejection ; he therefore feh 
his voice choked, and his utterance impeded, by kind 
and agreeable emotion, while he prepared to read to them 
the contents of the parchment which he took out of Us 
pocket. But at length, shaking off his feelings, he read 
with a firm voice, expecting to be interrupted every mo- 
ment by exclamations of joyful surprise, that " Joshm 
Snelling, &c. gave and bequeathed to James Austin, the 
son of his first cousin, the sum of twenty thousand pounds, 
and a house and garden in Kent, besides plate and furni- 
ture." — Surprise he did indeed behold, but no jay; and 
when he had ended, he saw the legatee clasp bis hands 
together with the close convulsive grasp of agony, while 
sobbing as if her heart would burst, his agitated wife hid 
her face on the shoulder of her husband. 

" What can this mean ? exclaimed the attorney at la^ 
after a pause of pity and astonishment ; " 1 hoped I came 
to give you joy — and it seems that the good news I bring 
has only served to distress you ! " 

" It ought not, sir ; but in these first moments it does ; 
for joy, I fear, our hearts can never know more," repHed 
Austin in a faltering tone. " But this is, I know, sir, a 
wrong feeling, and an ungrateful one to the Being, who has 
thus filled us with good things, especially as, though not 
happy ourselves, it will be a great privilege to contribute 
to make odiers so. Come, my dear wife ! cheer up, and 
look our good fortune bonnily in the face ! " — On which 
Mrs Austin suddenly exclaiming, " If he should be safe 
abroad, husband, we tnay follow, and all be rich together !" 
wiped her eyes, adjusted her cap, and begged the gehtle- 
man to drink a glass of wine, and make himself corpfoita- 
ble while he stayed. In a few minutes Austin had hinted 
enough of his sad story to affect and interest his auditor ^ 
who, having given his address, and discussed every neces^ 
sary point, thought it right to leave the Austins to the 
unrestrained indulgence of their feelings ; but when he 
bade them farewell, he desired Austin not to scruple to 
employ him in any way that could be serviceable to him 
or his son. 
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Mixed and overpowering indeed were the feelings 
which he left them to indulge ! and for awhile, the regret 
that this fortune did not come years ago, and soon enough 
to have given Edwin other prospects in life, swallowed 
up the sensation of thankfulness for its having come at 
last ; but more proper emotions succeeded, and the even- 
ii^ was cheered by the whispers of consoling hope and 
ikte aspirations of pious gratitude. 

"*Well," said Austin, the next morning when he rose, 
** ray wealth will be of use to poor Brograve, however ; 
for I will pay his outfit to America, and lend him money 
for all his purposes." Nor was it long before the now 
even affectionate Brograve, assisted by the liberal aid of 
Austin, set sail for America. The latter had first obtained 
a solemn promise from him, that he would not reproach 
Us son when he saw him ; but as severity had failed, try 
what kindness would do — " And be sure," added he, " if 
you meet with ray poor boy, or hear any thing of him ; 
tell hina we are become rich, and long to follow him, and 
share our plenty with him ! " — " Tell him," added Mrs 
Austin, " that we have no joy in our riches, till he shares 
them with us ! " And Brograve, more moved then ever he 
was in his life, wrung their hands in silence, and left them 
wilh a full and aching heart. 

Would that Edwin had been so fortunate as to escape 

to America ! would that an affectionate father had been 

hastening to him ! but he, obliged to hide himself from 

the keen eye of justice, and not daring to attempt to get 

cm board any vessel, was wandering over Ireland, over 

Scotland, and over England, associating with the wicked 

and the idle, and sinking consequently every day still lower 

in the scale of creation ; while he sought to drown the 

sense of misery in drunkenness, — misery increased by the 

desertion and narrowly escaped treachery of the woman 

who had been his seducer and his ruin. Yes ; wander- 

iBg thus amongst ruffians, and wearing the disguise of one, 

under a feigned name, and every trace of his former self 

obscured, exposed to all the blasts of wintry nights, and 

hiding during the day in lone unwholesome dwellings, was 
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he whose birth was hailed with the warmest parental 
rapture, whose infancy was reared upon a mother's bosom, 
and whose welfare, from the first hour of his existence to 
the present agonizing one of his shame and his wicked- 
ness, was the first object of a father's care, a father's 
prayers ! 

But though Hugh Brograve was indeed so fortunate 
as to reach America in safety ; as change of place does 
not produce change of mind, he was in the Wew Worid 
just what he had been in the Old ; and having joined a 
set of very notorious men, he was stabbed in a drunken 
frolic, just before his unhappy father landed ; and was 
dying of a mortification, which rapidly came on, when 
his too late repentant father sought him out, and ap- 
peared unexpectedly at his bedside. In vain did the adf- 
fiicted old man hang over his pillow with agonizing af- 
fection. The vindictive Hugh loaded him with reproach- 
es, imputing his crimes and even his untimely death to 
his parental severity and pernicious system of education, 
and died with expressions of the same unrelenting anger 
on his lips ; — and the wretched father returned to Eng- 
land childless, poor, and almost brokien hearted. 

But to return to the Austins — ^Though they occasion- 
ally suspected the life Edwin must be leading, they were 
not sure of it, and it was necessary they should hope in 
order to exist. They therefore did hope, — ^though they 
well knew that had their son any good tidings of him- 
self to impart, he would have written immediately. They 
felt sensibly indeed the loss of Brograve's society, so 
powerful is the tie of -sympathy, so endearing is equality 
in any thing ! 

" What say you, wife ?" said Austin, after the legacy 
tax was paid, and he had received the first dividends of 
his fortune ; " what say you to paying a visit to our house 
in Kent? — And suppose as change of, scene and new oc- 
cupations are of use, it is said, to the sorrowful ; suppose, 
I say, that we go and live there entirely ? We do not 
want to keep shop now, we have so good a fortune, and 
our neighbor's son Ralph would be very glad to take 
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it, as the lad wants a business, and has a wife in his 
eye." 

" 1 should like it of all things," said Mrs Austin ; " and 
if we do not approve of our new house, we can come 
back again. But somehow, since our poor child's mis- 
conduct, I have never been able to look our friends here 
in the face as I used to do — and I shall not be sorry, 
therefore, to change ray abode. Besides, if we altered 
our way of living here, people would say we were grown 
proud." 

" Yes," observed Austin, " and if we did not, they 
would say we were mean — so we had better go at once." 

" I am glad you think so, my dear ; for though to be 
sure I can never be a lady, still I know I have a generous 
spirit^ and if I am visited I will have a good table." 

" That you will, I am sure," cried Austin ; " and I 
am glad for your sake that my relation, though he never 
noticed me during his life, did so handsomely by me at 
his death." 

Austin immediately settled his affairs at L , de- 
parted for Kent, followed by regrets from his acquaint- 
ance and friends, and blessings from the poor, and in a 
few weeks was setded in a very pretty house on Black- 
heath, surrounded by a large garden. ' With that propri- 
ety which always accompanies good sense in every situ- 
ation of life, Austin resolved to have every thing neces- 
sary for comfort, and nothing for show. Their esta- 
blishment therefore consisted only of two maid servants, 
and a gardener who did not sleep in the house, but in a 
cottage adjoining ; and he kept a low chaise with one 
horse, in which he could with safety drive his wife round 
the beautiful country surrounding them ; resolving in the 
summer time to keep a saddle horse for himself besides 
* — ^if he could do so on trial, consistent with his resolu- 
tion to set apart such a sum yearly for charitable pur- 
poses. Mrs Austin had certainly not been so happy since 
her misfortunes as she now was ; for she had constant 
and pleasant occupation in arranging her new house, and 
could she but hope to live to see Edwin in it, she should 
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have nothing more to desire !-t^ Austin too had his en- 
joyments ; he was fond of a garden, and he had now a 
very excellent one ;— he liked old china too, and his cup- 
boards were full of it ; — old plate he had also in abun^ 
dance, and so much more than they wanted, that he 
wished to sell part of it ;— but his wife had not yet done 
looking at and admiring it — nor as yet, since winter was 
not quite set in, were her fears of robbers sufficient to 
induce her to consent to the removal of the chest to the^ 
safer projtectioti of their banker in Lopdon. 

Whoever has travelled in stage coaches of any de- 
scription must have observed the excessive and uncon- 
querable taciturnity of some of the passengers, and the 
unconquerable garrulity and communicativeness of others; 
and " Whose house is that, sir ?" has been often answer- 
ed by a torrent of unnecessary and tedious information 
relative to the parties residing in it. As Austin was get- 
ting out 6f his gig at his own door while a stage coach 
was passing, one of the passengers said, " What a pretty 
house that is ! and though lonely, what a lovely situa- 
tion ! " 

" Yes, madam, it is," replied a communicative travel- 
ler, " and that old man you see at the door is its owner. 
He was, I am told, a shopkeeper somewhere, when Mr 
Snelling, his distant relation died, and left him, besides a 
handsome fortune, .that house and garden, with plate, 
furniture, and so. forth ! There was a lucky man, mad- 
am!" 

"He was indeed, sir; and 1 hope he will have the 
spirit to spend his money, now he has gotten it ! " 

"Why, madam he is no dasher. I waited on him on 
a little business the other day; and if his wife had not 
been at home I should not have kno^vn half what he had 
gotten by his relation's will. But she showed me a great 
chestfuU of beautiful old plate, and such fine old china! 
but some of the plate they are going to sell soon ; and 
indeed I advised their moving it all ; for it really is not 
safe in such a place to have so much valuable matter in 
the house." 
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" Very true, sir," said the lady, and began a long story 
of hpuse-breakers, and the danger of a friend of hers ; 
which story was answered by one of a similar kind by 
the gentlenaan ; while apparently half if not quite asleep 
in the comer sat a middle aged man, wrapped up in a 
great coat, who had seemed all the time totally uninter- 
ested in the conversation that was going forward. This 
person, when they were on the middle of the heath, de- 
sired to be set down ; and as he got out, he wished his 
felfow passengers a good evening, though in an uncourte- 
ous tone ; and the lady meeting, as he spoke, a glance 
from his dark eyes, which was not certainly of an admiring 
nature, she declared, when he was gone, that she did not 
like his looks, and was very glad they had got rid of him. 
Alas ! the lady happened to be more right than such hasty 
physiognomists commonly are. 

The precedmg week, Austin had driven his wife to 
London, where she had made many purchases ; and ever 
since her return he had seen her very busy at her needle, 
while sometimes he had surprised her weeping over her 
work. There was a time in the year when he had seen 
her thus before, and his own feelings gave him a clue to 
hers; but he said nothing, and took no notice of her 
emotion. 

The day after the conversation in the stage coach took 
place was passed by both parents in evident dejection and 
silent abstraction, except when one of them made an ef- 
fort to talk, in order to conceal agitation, or to endeavor 
to amuse the other. The dinner was as usual, with the 
angle SLddiiton oi 2l favorite dish offEdwin^s; but the 
meal was scarcely tasted, and- certainly not enjoyed. 

In the evening, Austin drew his chair closer to his 
wife's, and holding her hand in his, while he rested his 
right foot on the fender, — " My dear wife," said he, " we 
are very silly people, and needlessly, I suspect, increase 
our own miseries, by hiding in our bosoms what, if shared, 
would be less painful. I know that I have been going 
about all day with a consciousness which it would have 
lightened my heart much to mention to you." 
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" And I am conscious of the same," replied Mrs Aus- 
tin bursting into tears ; " but I feared to afilict you by 
reminding you that this is our poor boy's birthday." 

" And I you," said Austin in a faltering voice ; " but 
I did not forget it, nor have I indeed ever forgotten it." 

" Neither have I, husband ; and perhaps you will 
laugh at me, but I must tell you ; — I always, you know, 
used to make something for him, or buy him a present 
on his birthday ; and I have done the same ever since 
we lost him. Last year I made him new shirts ; this 
year I made him some neckcloths, but finer than ever, — 
the finest I could get, in honor of our new riches. See 
here, James ! what handsome ones they are ! " (taking 
one out of her work-drawer.) Austin certainly did not 
laugh, and at first he could not speak. 

" My love," said he at length, " and truly the wife of 
my heart, I should hardly laugh at a proof of tenderness 
which, if it be a weakness, I have been guilty of myself; 
for /too have always remembered our poor child's birth- 
day, and, as usual, bought him a present. Last year I 
bought him books ; this year I was tempted by this gold 
watch and chain, (giving it into her hand,) that he may 
know, whatever he may have deserved from us, I never 
even in the midst of his errors forgot he was my child, 
and a most dear one too !" Here a pause of strong emo- 
tion succeeded, and the glittering gift was laid on the 
table again, dimmed with a mother's tears. 

To this mournful silence succeeded the usual soothing 
topics of hopes to come, of repentance in Edwin, of re- 
union with him in another country, or, if not, certainly in 
another world. 

Alas ! how different at that moment were the feelings 
and the prospects of the ill-fated Edwin ! Those affec- 
tions which formed the only solace of his parents' griefs, 
^nd inspired them with ever-soothing hope, served but to 
increase the agony of his, and to add bitterness to the 
dictates of despair. Still he in fancy heard his father's 
kind and deeply-impressive accents, still saw his mother's 
eyes turning on him with looks of ever-admiring fondness ; 
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while that devotion terror-bred which raised his faded 
eyes to heaven, murmured out for them the prayer he 
dared not breathe for himself. — Still did he recall with 
vain but tender regret the humble abode of his beloved 
parents, and could he tut once more repose beneath the 
paternal roof, he thought his utmost wishes would be 
indeed accomplished. 

But that parental home, that mother's smile, that fath- 
er's love, which he well knew not even his crimes had 
deprived him of, shone on him through the thick gloom 
of his surrounding misery, like the distant and envied 
light of some high-seated dwelling to the closing eyes of 
a benighted and sinking traveller ; holding out the tan- 
talizing promise of that safety, and that comfort, to which 
he knows that his exhausted strength will not allow him 
to attain/ 

little did Edwin suspect the improved fortunes of his 
parents; little did he imagine with what new and min- 
gled feelings they were, in their now elegant abode, com- 
memorating his birth-day ! 

Austin and his ever sanguine wife, lost in the contempla- 
tion of happiness to come, continued to sit over the dy- 
ing embers of their fire, till the hour of eleven struck,r— 
till the maids were in bed ; till the gardener was gone 
home, and all seemed at rest but themselves. " And 
here we are, " cried Mrs Austin, " sitting with our win- 
dow open, as if we were in our town ! " " However," 
replied Austin, " there is no one to see us ; but I will 
first go and see that the other part of the house is se- 
cure, then return to close this shutter, |and lock up the 
watch. Mrs Austin, meanwhile set the candles on the 
chimney-piece, while she folded up neatly on the table 
the neckcloths which she had taken out of the drawers, 
turning her back to the window as she did so. While 
dius employed, she heard from the parlor adjoining a 
violent noise, as of persons making a forcible entry ; and 
opening the door, she saw her husband struggling with 
two men. Screaming violendy she was rushing forward 
to his assistance, when she was forcibly held back by 
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some one behind her, who, no doubt atttracted by the 
glittering of the watch, had entered the house at the Mi 
window ; and as she redoubled her cries, her assailant ■ ^ 
exclaimed with a dreadful oath, " I '11 silence you wo- B ^ 
man." Then with a knife he instandy struck her bleed- 
ing, dying, though not insensible, on the ground ; and he m^^ 
was proceeding to assist the work of death in the next Mmd 
room, when the light from the chimney-piece glared on |iiid 
the face of Mrs Austin, who now turned her closing eyes 
towards him ; and while terror and astonishment bereaved 
him of the power of motion, he in his victim, saw and 1^^ 
recognised his mother ! "^ 

Spite of his disguise (for what can hide a child fronv 
the quick eye of an affectionate mother?) she saWf 
she recognised him ; and when she stretched out he« 
hand to him in token of forgiveness, as she reafl the wilA-^ 
ness of horror and surprise on his countenance, he uttei*-' 
ed a deep groan, and sunk in agony beside her. ^^ 
was indeed ,her wretched and guilty son ; who having ^^^ 
length joined a gang of highwaymen and housebreaker^^^ 
one of whom was the man in the stage-coach, had be^ 
called upon by his comrades that night, on his retur 
from a distant scene of villany, to join them in an attac 
on a house full of plate in the neighborhood ! Matern 
tenderness, the ruling passion still strong in death, revive 
Mrs Austin for awhile ; and raising herself with great e 
fort, she gazed with anxious inquiry on Edwin ; whe 
seeing her husband nearly overpowered by the ruffian 
she uttered a noise of affight, and pushed Edwin witt''*^ 
her arm as he lay. That action, and his father's vo: 
in a tone of entreaty and distress, roused him from hi 
momentary stupor ; and seizing the knife yet reekin 
with a mother's blood, he rushed between his prostra 
father and the uplifted blow of destruction ; while his as 
tonished comrades beheld their accomplice converte 
into their assailant. 

Whatever was the cause, they found he fought i 
earnest ; but they had given him a wound which woul- 
soon have made him defenceless, when the gardener, an 
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a friend who had been luckily sleeping at his house* 
bearing the noise, rushed in armed with clubs ; and the 
villains were glad to make a precipitate retreat through 
the window. 

The anxious wife and apprehensive mother seemed to 
struggle with death till this glad moment arrived. She 
had seen her wretched son fly to save his father's life, 
and she had seen him accomplish his purpose ! It was 
miough ; and when Edwin again throwing himself beside 
her, exclaimed, " Mother, mother, don't curse me, I 
have saved him, I have saved him !" hanging over her 
in agonies that mocked the power of words ; while her 
husband, exhausted with fatigue, and almost paralyzed 
with horror, crawled towards her and supported her head\ 
upon his breast ; she moved her lips as if pronouncing 
Edwin's pardon ; she tried to press his bloody hand to 
her mouth ; then falling back on the bosom of Austin, 
she expired without a struggle or a groan. 

At ^his moment the blood from the wound which Ed- 
win had received gushed out with frightful violence, and 
he fell a corpse on the body of his mother. 

When the gardener and his friend returned from a 
vain pursuit of the ruffians, wonder and horrdf nlmost 
chained up their faculties as they beheld the scene before 
them, and saw the old man sitting, like one bereft of rea- 
son, gazing on his dead wife and on his bleeding child. 
At length wildly starting up, he exclaimed " Take no- 
tice^ he is my son ; he saved my life ; and this wound he 
received in my defence ! Why don't you go for help ? — 
Monsters, would you let him bleed to death ?" And as 
he uttered the last word he sunk into a stupor that lasted 
several hours. But vain was every aid administered to 
Edwin ; and even parental tenderness, when Austin's 
senses were thoroughly restored, could not regret that 
ie did not survive the wound he had received. 

For Austin had now the mournful satisfaction of see- 
ing his son interred by the side of his mother, his crime 
concealed, and only his preservation of his father known; 
for who, as death iiad sealed the lips both of the culprit 
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and his victim, who could reveal the matricide ? Edwin's 
accomplices had escaped, and even Austin could not 
have any certain knowledge of the fact, though he only too 
strongly suspected it ; besides, as the coroner's inquest 
sat on the bodies while anguish had suspended in him 
the functions of reason, he could give no clue to the 
murder likely to involve Edwin in any suspicion of having 
been the perpetrator of it. Therefore, when Austin 
recovered his reason, he had the satisfaction of hearing 
that the verdict had been one of " Wilful murder against 
persons wiknown,^^ But though, in spite of this ver- 
dict, Austin at some moments believed that his wife fell 
by the hand of Edwin, at pther times he convinced him- 
self that Edwin's only guilt was that of having joined a 
band of ruffians and housebreakers. Still, when on the 
morning of the funeral he gazed for the last time upon 
the corpse of his wife, and viewed that face which he 
had loved through all its changes^ that face which it was 
the only hope of his oppressed heart that he should soon 
see again in a more perfect state of being, he turned 
suddenly to the other coffin, and cast a startled, doubting, 
and bewildered glance on the face, once as dear, of him 
who had, he feared deprived her of life. Then pointing 
to his dead son with fearful meaning and agonized ex- 
pression, he raised his eyes to heaven m pious gratitude, 
and exclaimed, " Father ! I thank thee ; for this indeed 
was MERCY. Yes ; poor deluded but affectionate boy !" 
added he ; " whatever were thy crimes, thou hadst thy 
msh, and I have been spared the misery of seeing thee 
die upon a scaffold !" 
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THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 



A TAUE, FOtnrDSO ON FACT. 



It is a well known saying, that " le vrai n'est pas tou- 
jours le vraisemblable," or that the true does not always 
bear the semblance of truth. It is also certain that the 
incidents of real life are sometimes more incredible than 
any thing we read of in fictitious history ; and most of us 
can remember, probably, some well authenticated fapt 
which happened in our memory, that has called forth the 
sneer of incredulity when it has at a distant period been 
communicated to others. 

" Of the incidents which I am now going to relate," 
says the writer of the following narrative, " I was myself 
an eye witness, and I was present when the heroine of 
my tale related such parts of her history, as had taken 
place before I knew her. Still, I am well aware that, 
though my veracity would not, nay could not, be doubted 
by those to whom I am known, I might be deemed by 
strangers not entitled to unqualified belief, because the 
story which 1 am going to tell, though certainly le vrai, is 
not the vraisemblable." 

I was the schoolfellow and favorite companion of the 

Honorable Frederic H , afterwards Lord D . 

True, I was some years his senior; but, circumstances 
had so much endeared us to each other, that we mutually 
forgot the difference in our ages ; and when I left school 
to study physic at Edinburgh, the separation was pain- 
fully felt by us both. I had saved the grateful child 
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from drowDing, and he never forgot the obligation ; while 
I, on my side, became attached to him from the con- 
sciousness of the benefit which I had conferred ; nor did 
absence or distance obliterate either from the mind of 
the other. We kept up a constant correspondence ; and 
when I went to finish my studies at college, in order to 
take my degree at the university, it was a great joy to 
us both to meet again, and I was at least half a year at 

Trinity after Mr H was a resident there. At the 

end of that time I went to reside in a provincial town, m 

order to practice my profession. H-; having vainly 

tried to prevail on me to quit physic for the church, pro- 
mising me a great living in his father's gift. 

I had been settled about fifteen years, when H , 

who had married at an early age an heiress chosen by his 

father, succeeded to the title of Viscount D ; but 

soon after he was rendered one of the most unhappy of 
men by the death of his wife, who died of her eighth 
lying-in, leaving him one son, thehr only surviving child* 
Beauty was his passion ; but his father had consulted 
more his interest than his taste in the choice of a wife, 

and Mrs H had certainly every qualification but 

beauty. However, her virtues and her talents had at 
length so won upon the excellent heart of her husband, 
that he had long ceased to remember that her personal 
charms were few, when death dissolved a union which 
had been a blessing to both, and my disconsolate firieod 
wrote to beg me to hasten to him in my double capacity 
of friend and of physician. I did so, and found him 
l>ppressed not only by the grief which was already over- 
whelming him, but the fear of that which might too surely 
be impending ; for he thought his son was in great dan-^ 
ger of following his beloved mother. I was only too 
much of the same opinion, and urged an immediate re- 
moval to a warmer climate ; to be brief,. 1 was prevailed 
upon that I might devote myself entirely to my friend 
and his child, to abandon my profession, and take orders. 
Accordingly, I returned to college, and in due time 1 
was qualified to accept a very excellent living in Lord 
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D 's gift, which was on his estate ; but it was? ^ren 

to a gentleman to hold for me until I should return from 
abroad. I also took on myself the office of tutor to 

Lord D- 's son ; but just as every thing was settled 

for our setting off for the continent, to winter in some 
milder climate than our own,' the object of our joint 
anxiety was carried off in a few days by an inflammation 

on the lungs ; and for many months Lord D gave 

way to his feelings of agonizing regret, in a manner that 
alarmed me for his mind. But at the end of that time 
he became more composed, and proposed to me that we 
should resume our plan of leaving England, and travel, 
without fixing any period for our return. In the interval 
between his quitting college and his marriage, Lord 

D had visited the continent, and had imbibed such 

a taste for foreign manners, and the foreign style of levity, 
that he would fain have persuaded his lady to reside with 
him abroad for a few years ; but she could never be 
prevailed upon to consent ; and he loved her too well to 
urge what, he saw, was displeasing to her. Now, how- 
ever, there was no obstacle to his putting his design in 
execution— -and curiosity made me as eager to go, as 

preference made him. But as Lord D , who had 

seen France, was unacquainted with Spain and Portugal, 
he resolved to embark at Falmouth for Lisbon, and enter 
France by the Pyrennees. To Falmouth therefore we 
repaired ; but the wind being against our embarkation, 
we were reluctantly obliged to prepare for an abode of 
perhaps many days at an inn. The delay, however, was 
of little ccMisequence to me, as I was deeply engaged ia 
reading Horace, of whom I was meditating a translation ; 
therefore, to me all places were nearly alike ; but that 
resdessness, ever the attendant on recently experienced 
affliction, made Lord D very impatient of our en- 
forced delays. 

One evening, our projected walk having been put a 
stop to by the threatening appearance of the clouds, I sat 

down to my Horace ; and Lord D , as was too often 

the case with him, instead of endeavoring to empby his 
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mmd in reading, or writing, began his walk up and down 
the room. Suddenly, however, I was conscious that be 
turned to the window, which looked into a large garden 
at the back of the house, and it was not long before 1 heard 
him exclaim, ^' Heavens ! what an angel ! " However, I 
went on reading ; for knowing his passion for children, 
and having seen a very lovely child about the house, I 
concluded this sweet girl was now plapng in the garden. 

'^ How beautiful ! Do, Moreton, come and look at 
her ! " again cried Lord D . 

" Not now, my dear lord, for I have seen her, and she 
is very pretty indeed." 

" Pretty ! she is an angel ! and I wonder you did not 
mention her to me ! " I replied not, for I was again en- 
grossed by my book. Soon after he exclaimed, " She 
will be wet, 1 am sure she will, and here is a storm com- 
ing, and she is at the end of the garden. What can I 
do ? " 

" Do ! " said I. " Can't you go, as you have your great 
coat on, and take her up under your arm, and wrap her 
up in it, and bring her in ? " 

" 'Sdeath ! Moreton, are you mad ? " cried Lord 

D indignandy ; and immediately rising, I ran to the 

window, where I must own that I saw, with more pain 
than pleasure, not a pretty child, but the most perfectly 
beautiful woman I ever beheld ! She was dressed in 
mourning, nearly resembling that of a widow ! but her 
glossy, waving, auburn hair, parted a la Madonna, re- 
lieved the exquisite white of her forehead, preventing the 
usual unbecomingness of a widow's costume. Her cheek 
was pale; but her complexion was so transparent, that 
the least emotion, or movement, crimsoned every part of 
it. Her eyes were hazel, large, and almost fierce in 
their expression — her features faultless in their formation 
— and her person, tall and well proportioned, though thin 
to a fault, was in every respect worthy of her face, and 
gave to her whole appearance a dignity and a beauty 
which I never saw before, nor have ever seen since in 
woman. To be sure I did not, on my first survey, see 
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all I have above described ! but I had no sooner beheld 

her, than, aware of Lord D 's admiration of beauty, 

and that the heart is never so susceptible as after recent 
afSiction. 1 felt an involuntary fear that this lovely in- 
cognita would captivate him ; for, with the conviction 
of her beauty, came over my mind, at the same time, a 
distaste to her expres^on of countenance ; and an appre- 
hension that she was ill calculated to make up to my be- 
loved patron the loss of his admirable wife. 

While I was' Contemplating her as fixedly^ though not 

as delightedly, as iny friend had done. Lord D ?■ left 

the room, seized an umbrella ; and running to meet the 
lady, who was leaning on the arm of a short, thick, odd- 
looking waiting-maid, h6 reached her just as the shower 
fell, and had the satisfaction of conveying her safe from 
the rain to the house. I had gone to the hall door to wait 
for them, that I might have a nearer survey of her beau- 
ty, and Iset down my poor patron as a lost man, when I 
saw the graceful sweetness and lady-like self-possession 
with which she thanked him for his attention, and listened 
to the soft and winning accents of her voice. Then, 
taking the arm of her servant, she withdrew to her 
own apartment, and Lord D , with a deep sigh, re- 
turned to ours. " Aye — ^it is all over with him, poor 
man ! " said I to myself ; and piqued, provoked and 
alarmed, I began reading aloud such parts of Horace as 
reflected on women ; and though I had not read, or 
thought of the passage since I was a boy at school and 
had acted Castalio, I caught myself several times during 
the evening repeating his celebrated speech — 



« 



Who lost Mark Antony the world ? A woman ! " 



Nor did I read without thundering out very impres- 
sively — 

** deceitful woman. 

To the first tempter lewdly she inclined 
Her soul, and for an apple damn'd mankind ! " 

But I really believe Lord D— — neither heard my 
Horace nor my Otway ; for he sat in a sort of abstracted 
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silence, which alarmed me for the danger of his heart 
more than any loud praise of the beautiful incognita would 
have done. At length, however, he said, *' MorettHi, 
who can that woman be ? ^Her air and carriage bespeak 
her to be somebody of distinction ; let us inquire con- 
cerning her of the waiter, And he was accordingly sum- 
moned. But all he knew of her was, that she had arrived 
there the day before us, on her way, like oqirselves, to 
Lisbon, that she never stirred out, never saw any one, 
and received no letters; that they did not know her 
name; and that the Welch girl whom she had brought 
with her scarcely spoke English enough to be intelligible. 
He also added, that she seemed very unhappy, and fre- 
quently was heard to pass half the night in walking up ^ 
and down her apartment. 

" Very mysterious, and very odd ! " observed I, when 
the man had withdrawn. 

" Not at ai^' answered Lord D with quickness — 

" She is evidendy a widow, in delicate health and proba- 
bly reduced circumstances, going to Li^on for change 
air; and having recendy lost a beloved husband, she is 
naturally enough wretched in mind, and can't sleep. / 
have often walked half the night, Moreton." 

Now what ray friend said was very just. Still I felt 
a great desire to contradict it ; but I was ashamed, and 
remained silent, and soon after we parted for the night. 
The next morning when I rose, the first objects that met 

iny eyes were the lady and her maid, and Lord D , 

walking together in the garden; and as they were toe 
much engrossed in conversation to see me, I busied my- 
self in studying the countenance t)f this most lovely of 
women. I found my prejudice against her increase rather 
than diminish. My medical profession had given me 
some of that physiognomical, or rather pathognomical 
knowledge which distinguishes medical men« Indica- 
tions of insanity are certainly discoverable to them, when 
unseen by others, from their habit of acute observation ; 
and though 1 saw no marks of derangement about this 
unknown beauty, I discovered, m the jquick motion and 
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perturbed expressba of her eye, symptoms of ahrm, sus- 
picion, and disquiet, which told me all was not at peace 
within, and that she had something to conceal. But I 
saw that her beauty had so completely dazzled Lord 

D , that he was quite unconscious her countenance 

was not one to dwell upon with confidence and plea»- 
ura; and I hurried down stairs, fix)m a silly feelbg as if 
my presence would be a sort of protection to him from 
ibe dangers that assailed him. 

" How do you do today, Moreton ?" said Lord D 

with more vivacity than he had lately exhibited ; and 
before I could even get in a " How do you do, my lord?" 
he continued; '^This, madam, is the kind and tried 
firiend I was mentioning to you, who has promised never 
to forsake me, but share my fate whatever it may be." 

" Happy you, sir, in possessing such a friend !" re- 
plied the lady with a faint smile. She might have called 
Lord D " Sir," even though she was apprized of 

his rank, still I felt an irresistible desire to let her know 
his rank, though of my real motives I am not certain. 

I have often ridiculed in others the fondness for show- 
ing their intimacy with and knowledge of great people. 
Sdll, as I have almost always observed that those who 
are most ready to laugh at this weakness in others, in- 
fallibly fall into it themselves whenever they have an op- 
portunity, I am by no means sure that one of my mo- 
tives for calling my friend by his title as soon as I could, 
was not the wish of impressing her with an idea of my im- 
portance in having a lord for my friend. But whatever 
was the cause, it is certain that I very soon made an op- 
portunity of saying " My lord, will your lordship—" and 
as I did so, I have no doubt but that 1 looked at the in- 
cognita, with an expression which seemed to say, " There ! 
do you hear that ? — ^You are talking thus familiarly with 
a lord !" I am the more confirmed m this suspicion by 
tbe«look which ^e gave me in return ; for while 

*< That eye dropt sense distinct and clear 
As any muse's tongue could speak/' 
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it seemed to say, — " Well, and what then ? I have seen 
a lord before, — ^aye, and think it no such nnarvellous fine 
thing to be the fiiend of one ;" and I felt the blood rush 
into my face, as a sort of half smile as if in contempt 
played on her beautiful lip. This was the beginning of 
those dialogues of looks which this lady and myself from 
that hour to the last of our acquaintance very frequently 
held ; and when I thus do justice to the powers of her 
expression, I flatter myself diat my readers vrill believe 
I was not deficient in similar powers, though I might per- 
haps be called notwithstanding a very ugly fellow. 

But to return to more important matters. These 
meetings in the garden took place daily ; and though 
nothing could be more proper, or more guarded, than 
the lady's behaviour, I saw that she evinced every day 
more and more satisfaction whenever my Lord Delb(>- 
rough first accosted her ; still her look seemed the result 
of a resdess, unhappy, and undecided mind ; aind as I 
could not help surveying her with very scrutinizing looks, 
I saw that she was often embarrassed by the steadiness 
of my observation. But the intercourse was at length 
not confined to the garden ; — Lord Delborough offered 
to lend her books; and the offer being accepted, he car- 
ried them himself to her room, and was rewarded by an 
invitation to walk in. But she kept her maid in the 
room then, and did the same in future when my friend 
visited her alone, though when he was accompanied by 
nie the servant was dismissed. 

Thus did we pass six weeks, and they passed rapidly 
to my friend, but slowly to me, because 1 wished, what 1 
persisted to think a dangerous intercourse, to be put a 
stop to by our voyage. However, we had acquired some 
necessary information during that time ; for we had 
learnt both the maiden and married name of our incog- 
nita. One day Lord Delborough said playfully, but evi- 
dently with a view to give her an opportunity of naming 
herself, " I have always forgotten to present my friend 
properly to you, madam, and he has never done me the 
favor of presentbg me. But ^ better late than never.' 
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This, madam, is Mr Moretoo, formerly Dr Moreton, a 
learned physician; but as doctor is not a good travelling 
title, in future he is only Mr Moreton, at your service. — " 
" And give me leave, madam," said I, " to present to 

you the viscount D^ of Hall, in Rutlandshire, 

and Portmansquare, in London." 

" But who is to present me to you^ gentlemen ?" re- 
plied the . lady, blushing deeply, and forcing a smile, 
though an expression of great distress was visible in her 
countenance ; then recovering herself as rapidly as she 

could, for she saw that even Lord D seemed to 

think a mutual disclosure of names necessary, she as- 
sumed an air of dignity, and replied, '' I was born a St 
Clair, and I married a Macdonald," and as she spoke her 
national pride of birth flushed deeply o'er her face, and, 
sprung as she from ' The lordly line of high St Clair,' 
I saw clearly why, at the sound of my friend's rank, she 
had turned on me a look of such calm and scornful dis- 
regard. '^ Yes," she continued, " my maiden name was 
Rosabel St Clair ;" and, seeing that I regarded her with 
a scrutinizing look which she probably mistook for a 
look of suspicion, she fixed her eyes on me, and said, 
" those who know any thing of the pedigree of my fam- 
ily, must know that Rosabel is one of the family names 
of the St Clairs ; but I am the last of my branch of that 
noble family. I was always an only child, and I was 
soon an orphan ; and when Colonel Macdonald made me 
his wife, I stood alone in creation, without near tie of 
any kind. But he," she added, clasping her hands to- 
gether in agony, " he made up to me for the loss of every 
other tie. He was my aU, my pride, and for some 

years my blessing ! 'Till 1 lost " here, ^too 

much affected to proceed, she retired into her cham- 
ber, leaving my poor friend, who sympathized only too 
deeply in her affliction, as much affected as herself. 

It was some time before she returned to us, but as soon 
as she did she addressed us thus ; " It is so painful to me 
to recall what I have been, and to contrast it with what I 
am, that I shall disclose as much of my situation as it is 
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right for you to know, to convince you that you have not 
bestowed your attentions on an unworthy object, and then 
finally drop the subject. When the great misfortune of 
ray life took place, I resolved to quit £ngland for ever, 
and try by change of scene to divert my mind from images 
of past happiness which destroyed my peace. I had no 
paternal fortune ; but when my calamities occurred, I 
found myself possessed of a clear five thousand pounds, 
and on that sum I knew I could live decently in a foreign 
country ; and I also knew that my mind, accustomed to 
depend on itself, and capable of being acted upon by new 
scenes and interests, would gradually recover its tone 
when removed from its scene of suffering, and that life 
might once more become interesting to me. At present, 
however," she continued in a tone of deep dejection, and 
absolute despondence, " time has done nothing for me 
yet, nor entire change of scene, because I am still in 
Britain ; but I trust that when I am once setded on some 
part of the continent, I may become more calm, else 
death in any shape almost were welcome ! " 

Lord D , excessively agitated, could only reply 

to this mournful address, by broken sentences of sorrow, 
pity, regret, interest, attachment, esteem, and so forth ; 
but I did not think of making any answer at all, being 
wholly absorbed in wonder at that almost stern indepen- 
dence of character, as it appeared to me, which had led 
this young and unprotected woman to disregard the sooth- 
ings and support of her friends, and to launch out on the 
world of another country, like a female adventurer seek- 
ing as it were her fortune. But had she friends ? was 
the question. Had she deserved friends ? Nor could I be- 
hold without a feeling of dismay, the total want of religious 
comfort or dependence which her language evinced. 
Not once had she adverted to the necessity of resigna- 
tion to the divine will, and the comfort which the deepest 
sorrow derived from that resignation ; but she appeared 
in ever thing a self poised being, wrestling with only mor- 
tal strength against the anguish which fate had inflicted, 
and proudly resolved to prove victorious in the conibat. 
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Bat ray infatuated friend saw nothing m her character to 
counteract the effects of her beauty, and her evident 
wretchedness only made his benevolent heart yearn to- 
wards her more fondly, till the earnest wish to be her 
consoler, and her husband, became triumphant over every 
other consideration ; and I soon discovered that it was Mrs 
Macdonald's mourning habit alone which delayed the 
offer of his hand and heart. How did I congratulate my- 
self that I was not so vulnerable to the power of beauty, 
nor even to the more lasting attraction of intellect and 
manner ! Else, I too might have loved this fascinating 
woman, and tasted the agonies of a hopeless attachment — 
But I was never for a moment in danger. The peculiar 
expression of her countenance had always rendered me 
suspicious, and the evident haughtiness of her disposition 
had from the first repelled me. Nor had her mind, 
though powerful, any charm for my taste or my judgment ; 
for, though superior, it was not sufficiently so to satisfy 
either. Like the traveller who has ascended high enough 
up the side of a lofty mountain to be enveloped in clouds, 
but not high enough to see them roll away beneath him ; 
so Mrs Macdonald was sufficiently elevated in understand- 
ing above her sex to think she might despise those 
restraints, those rules of decorum, and those usages of 
society, which regulate the actions of inferior women, but 
not wise enough to feel the necessity, the gracefulness, 
and the benevolent utility of submitting to such restraints. 
She felt, in her imagined power of self government, that 
her innocence and purity, fortified by strength of intellect, 
did not need the protecting aid of the customary forms of 
society to guard them from attack. But she did not feel, 
that as such formis are necessary for the preservation of 
women exposed by their weakness to danger, it is the 
more incumbent on those who are raised in intellect above 
other women, to submit to the salutary restraints of deco- 
rum, lest they lead their less-gifted sisters into danger by 
the seductions of their example. In short, her talents 
were bright enough to shed an uncertain and lightning bril- 
liancy in her path, calculated to mislead rather that direct ; 
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but their brilliance was not strong enougb to sbine with 
steady, noon day radiance, and light her with safety and 
certainty on her way. 

It may be thought surprising, and even impossible that 
I could discern so easily the defects in this lady's char- 
acter, and see so evidently the marks in her of some my^ 
terious sorrow, some probably guilty secret, while Lord 

D remained perfectly unconscious of both. To 

this I reply, that Lord D — - — was a man wholly devoid of 
suspicion, and not gifted with much penetration. He 
was, on the contrary, even blind to the faults of those 
he loved ; and, being wholly free from guile himself, was 
never apt to suspect it in others. He was 



*' So pure, so good, he scarce could guess at sin, 
" But thought the world without like that within. 



» 



Besides, he was in love, and love cast its own beau- 
teous hue over all that he beheld. As the effect of a 
Claude Lorraine glass sheds one equal and beautifying 
tint over every landscape and every cloud, giving warmth 
to coldness, and clothing barren scenes in beauty ; so 
love made every quality in this charming woman assume 
a charm and appear a virtue in the eyes of her lover 5 it 
gave the semblance of tender regret to the gloom of con- 
scious duplicity, and dignified the impetuous inequality of 
her temper with the name of quick sensibility, and proper 
self respect. 

Whatever were my ideas relative to this mysterious too- 
man, as she appeared to me, I soon found that they were 

confined to myself alone, and that Lord D 's confidence 

in her was equal to his admiration. At the end of six 
weeks the wind changed, to the joy of us all. But when 
we were on the point of being summoned on board, Mrs 
Macdonald became so ill that she was forced to keep her 
room, and our voyage was consequently abandoned ; for 

Lord D declared he was bound by powerful ties 

not to leave this friendless stranger behind in a sick bed ; 
and I was forced to acquiesce, though reluctantly, in the 
justice of the sentiment. But I soon found that honor 
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its^ forbade my friend to leave Faknoutfa under such 
circuiBstanoes, as he owned to me that he had recently 
made an offer of his hand to the interesting widow ; and 
that the excessive agitation which bis proposal had occa- 
sioned, had been followed so closely by. her severe indis* 
position, that he was not only obliged, as a man of honor, 
to wait to receive her answer to his declarations, but his 
anxiety on account of her illness was increased by the 
fear of having caused it. At length she recovered, and 
we were again admitted to her presence ; but it was some 
days before she was sufficiently well to admit Lord 
D to address her again on the subject nearest his 

heart. At length, however, as he himself informed me, 
she told him with considerable emotion, that though she 
was afraid she should never be happy herself, she was 
willing to do all in her power, to administer to his happi- 
ness, conscious as she was, that, if she had any affec- 
tions left, after all she had endured, those affections would 
be his, and would lead her to study his comfort in every 
thing. " My Lord," added she, " I am so gratified, and 
nay heart is so touched by the devoted, confiding attach- 
ment which you have shown me, that I swear to you, 
were you my inferior, and a beggar, I would have con- 
sented to be yours. So sweet is it to be loved, and so 
particularly soothing to the torn heart, which having once 
been fondly beloved, has been doomed to mourn over 
the cessation of its blessings." When my friend related 
these assurances to me 1 did not entirely believe in them, 
though he did ; but I have since been led to place implicit 
reliance on their truth, and to admit that what she thus 
expressed she most thoroughly felt. 

The morning after this conversation, she sent for us 
both into her apartment, and with an expression of coun- 
tenance in which my friend saw only the confusion of 
modesty and emotion, but in which I read the perturba- 
tion of a conscious and oppressed mind, she told us, that 
though she saw with pleasure that Lord D 's confi- 
dence in her was such as to make him satisfied with what 
she bad narrated to him of her story, still, for the satis- 

19 
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Action of his friends, (and here she turned on rae a raost 
meaning glance,J she had reserved to put it in his powor 
to gain more information relative to her. She therefore, 
pointing to the table, on which were materials for writk^, 
begged Lord D — r- to write down what she dictated, 
and the result was the following letter enclosed to Mes^ 

M & Co. Bankers, Lombard-street, London. And 

directed to Mrs M the wife of one of the parties. 

Madam, 

You would greatly oblige a person much interested 
in the inquiry, by informing me in a letter, addressed to 
A. B. Post-office, Falmouth, what you know or think of 
Mrs Macdonald, the widow of Colonel Macdonald, who, 
when you last heard of her, was, you know, on the point 
of quitting England. Is her character equal to her ap 
pearance ? and does she deserve the esteem which hex 
conduct^ and manners, seem so powerfully to challenge ? 

1 am, Madam, your obedient humble servant, 

A. R 

" There is no necessity, none in the world, for an ap- 
plication of this nature," observed Lord D- , " and 

the testimony of this lady can only confirm all 1 already 
think." 

" But Mr Moreton looks," replied Mrs Macdonald, 
" as if he approved of the application." 

" I should do so," answered I gravely, " if it were 
made in a proper way ; for why should not Lord D — '— 
write in his own name ?" 

" Because, if 1 am not what I seem, Mrs M would 

be more likely to write openly, and ingenuously to A. JB. 
than to Lord D ." 

" O ! certainly, certainly ! " interrupted Lord D , 

" nothing can be more honorable and delicate than your 
motives — and I will hear no objections made, but seal 
and send the letter directly." 

I therefore, on hearing this, saw it would be fruitless 
to say any more on the subject ; though I felt assured, 
that a woman who really wished to establish her identity, 
and had the means of doing it in a satisfactory manner. 
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womld bave set about the task in a very different man- 
ner ; and instead of giving one reference, vrould have 
giv^a many, and not have dictated an anonymous letter 
to ai^ one. However, my opinion was of no importance, 
and die letter was sent, and answered by return of post. 
It was as fdlows ; 
Sir, 

Your letter gave me pleasure, though from a writer 
unknown, because it afforded me an opportunity of speak- 
ing of Mrs Macdonald in the terms which she deserves. 
Sir, her virtues, and her talents, are equal to her beauty, 
and though not happy, no one ever deserved happiness 
more ; but she is only too much wedded to the memory 
of a very bad, unfaithful husband, whose sudden death 
ought to have been a source of rejoicing to Aer, as well 
as to her friends. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

A.M. 

liord D— 's delight, on perusing this letter, could 
only be exceeded by Mrs Macdonald's trepidation on 
hs delivery; and when, having read it herself, she 
gave it widi a look of triumph, to me, her face became 
of a hue resembling death itself. When [ came to the 
part relative to the sudden death of Colonel Macdonald, 
I involuntarily exclaimed, ** sudden death ! I did not 
understand the death was sudden." " Sudden ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs Macdonald, echoing my word — Sudden! 
O aye, so it was sudden;" and holding her hand to" her 
bead, she left the room. 

Reader, though well convinced that a suspicious is an 
unamiable temper, I must honestly confess that, at this 
iBoment, a suspicion of a most horrible nature took pos- 
sesion of my mind, while my more generous patron re- 
mained as confiding as before, and saw, in the strong 
emotion of Mrs Macdonald, nothing but a very natural 
distress at hearing the sudden death of her husband allu- 
ded to. But then he was in love and I not ; and a man 
who chooses a wife under the delusions of pasdon, ap- 
pears to me to be no more a rational judge of the results 
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of his actions, than a man who enlists for a soldier when 
in a stateof intoxication. From this unfortunate moment 
I entertained a horror of my patron's approaching union, 
and 1 was forced to quit the room abruptly, when Weamt 
that as soon as the two years mourning of Mrs Macdon- 
ald had expired, she would become the wife of Lord D— . 
We were soon after summoned on board, as the wind 
was again favorable ; and after a short passage we found 
ourselves in Portugal. To be brief; my friend was 
united to Mrs Macdonald very soon after we reached 
Lisbon, by an English Clergyman, chaplain to the factory 
there. I, with a heavy heart, witnessed the ceremony; 
nor could I behold without the greatest pain the excesK 
sive agitation, and the coldness almost amounting to aver- 
sion, which every speaking look of the trembling bride 
evinced. Yet if ever there was a man formed to inspire 
love, and possessed of every qualification to retain it 

when once inspired, such a man was Lord D . His 

face and person were of the first order of manly beauty, 
and in temper and attainments of various kinds, I never 
knew his equal ; yet it seemed to me, that the woman to 
whom he was about to confide his honor and his happiness 
gave him her hand almost with loathing and terror, and 
seemed to consider herself as a devoted victim rather 
than a happy bride. But the bridegroom wholly blind- 
ed by passion, saw nothing but tlie proper modesty of the 
sex in the behavior of that unaccountable being ; and 
his happiness was as great as my anxiety. I hate na- 
tional prejudices, and it has always been the study of my 
life to conquer mine ; but now in spite of myself, ray old 
aversion to the Scotch nation returned, and I thought of 
Catherine Nairn, who was privy to the murder of her 
husband, till I felt my prejudices against Scotch women 
get ahead of me with frightful strength — And the new 

Lady D was born a St Clair, and married to a 

Macdonald ! and her first husband had died suddenly! 
He had also been an unfaithful and bad husband, and his 
death ought to have been a relief to her, it seemed ! Yet 
she was not only wretched beyond any hope, she said, 
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of ever being happy again, but had evidently a weight 
upon her mind 5 a weight that sorrow only could not 
create! It cannot be supposed thai, as' these suspicions 
were uppermost in my mind, they did not show them- 
selves on my countenance ; and I soon perceived that 

Lady D observed and understood the character of 

the looks I gave her ; and that she watched me as much 
as I watched her. It at length occurred to me, that I would 

try to find out whether Mrs M , the banker's wife, wsts 

a respectable woman, and her testimony worthy credit. 
Accordingly I wrote to a friend in London, to inquire con- 
cerning her, without naming my 'patron's marriage, be- 
cause to say the truth I was ashamed of it, and I received 
an answer which satisfied my mind in some measure ; for 

it stated that Mrs M was one of the best and first 

of women, and so rigid in her ideas, that no woman, 
but of the most unblemished character could be honored 
with her fi-iendship and countenance. This was much, 

certainly, in Lady D 's favor ; and a few days after 

I received this letter, I said " Has not your ladyship 

written to Mrs M , your friend, to announce your 

marriage ?" 

" No, sir," she replied with great vehemence and indig- 
nation, but in great confusion also, " I have not written, 
nor shall I write." 

" No ? dearest Rosabel ! and why not ! " asked Lord 
D . 

" Because I do not feel any friendly disposition towards 

Mrs M . She has always spoken disrepectfully of 

my poor husband j and I ask you. Lord D-- — , if you 
could ever have treated and considered as a friend the 
person who had spoken irreverently and unjustly of the 
wife whom you regretted ? " 

" O ! certainly not," replied Lord D , " I enter 

into the feeling — and do not any longer wonder at your 
silence." 

I said nothing, but I believe I looked a great deal ; 
for Lady D 's eyes regarded me with peculiar fierce- 
ness. What she had said might be fine sentiment 

19* 
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not, I obs^*ved, till she bad (lilty ascertained the names 
of those whom she was either to meet or to receive. In 
these societies, which consisted of the natives and a few 
English families long residents at Lausanne, and foreign- 
ers of all nations, she laid herself out to please, and suc- 
ceeded to her utmost wishes ; not that her manner for 
an instant bordered on levity, or that she forgot tlie usual 
dignity which distinguished her ; but she conversed much 
aiid generally, and on a variety of topics 5 though I re- 
marked that she was more popular among the men than 
the women ; as the latter, spite of her complaisance, were 
not slow to discover, as self-love has great quickness of 
discernment, that she felt tliem to be her inferiors in the 
scale of creation ; and that with the other sex only could 
she converse on equal terms. She was sometimes also 
prevailed upon to join parties on the lake ; and when she 
did so, many boats were in the habit of following ours, in 
order to catch some of the fine and touching tones which, 
when the lake was still, this highly gifted woman conde- 
scended to breathe forth. In singing the plaintive airs 
of her country, she was in my opinion unrivalled ; and 
the appropriate expression which she threw into her face, 
while singing, added greatly to the effect of her voice. 

But these water parties were suddenly put a stop to, 
and our departure from Lausanne hastened by the fol- 
lowing circumstance : 

We were rowing along the lake one day, in a party 
consisting of about eight persons, besides ourselves, and 

Lady D , who usually wore a veil, was that evening 

without one, as she had dropped in the water the one 
rfie had worn when she left . the house, while en- 
tering the boat, and had therefore given it to one of 
the servants in attendance to be carried home again. 
She was this evening unusally animated; when sud- 
denly I saw her countenance change, and her hand 
applied to her hat in order to pull down her veil ; but 
finding she sought it in vain, she hastily applied her hand- 
kerchief to her face ; and, as I followed the direction of 
her eyes, I saw them fixed on a boat which had just pass- 
ed us a larame^ and in which was a young lady singing. 
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" Who are those ? " said Lord D to a Swiss gen- 
tleman. "A family, I believe," he replied, "just come 
from Scotland ; and with them is a Miss Buchanan, who 
is at this moment singing, and sings I am told like an 
angel, — that is almost as well as Lady D ." 

" Indeed ! " cried Lord D smiling, " I wish I could 

hear her. I should like to hear a lady who sings almost 

as well as lady D 5 and as they are resting on their 

oars, our rowers may easily overtake them." 

" Not for the world," exclaimed Lady D ; " pray 

let us turn about instantly, and make for the shore as fast 
as possible, for I am sure that dark cloud over our head 
is lull of mischief." 

" Ob, no, of nothing but a little harmless rain, against 
which we are prepared." 

" You may think so, my Lord ; but I am of a different 
opinion. I believe we shall have a tempest, and I am 
so alarmed, so nervous, that I must insist on returning 
direcily." 

Lord D did indeed read such alarm in his wife's 

countenance, that he gave orders for tacking about imme- 
diately, and they were obeyed; while the rest of the 
company, not being so'^candid as he was, did not, I am 
convinced by their looks, attribute, as he did. Lady 
D 's wish to return home to apprehensive nervous- 
ness, but to the dread of her hearing singing as fine if not 
finer than her own. But / imputed different motives to 
her conduct 5 and when she turned a look of anxious 
inquiry on me, I saw that she read in my eyes the anxious 
suspicions which I felt. 

While we were turning round, the black cloud grew 

darker and darker, and Lord D insisted on Lady 

D 's wrapping a boat cloak round her ; and as she 

did so, she dropped her handkerchief into the lake, 
which was instantly carried off by a wave, and irrecover- 
able almost as soon as lost. 

"What shall I do? I have lost my handkerchief!** 

cried Lady D in a tone of dismay. " Lend me 

yours, my dear Lord, to hold to my face, in case, as I 
feel pain there, of a return of such as I felt just now." 
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Lord D felt for his handkerchief directly ; but 

recollected that he had left it on the shore, while assisting 
his lady into the boat. 

" Provoking ! " muttered Lady D 5 and as her 

eye met mine, a blush of confusion passed over her pale 
cheek. 

At this moment we were turned towards the land, and 
we beheld two ladies and a gendeman, the former of 
which were standing on the shore dressed in plaid ribbons. 

" See, Rosabel, the colors of your country ! " cried 
LordD . 

" Is Lady D— — a Scotch woman ? " cried the Swiss 
gentleman. " Then she would like to know her country- 
women, for those ladies are part of the Scotch family in 
the boat ; and as we must land near them, I shall beg 
leave to present them to her ladyship." 

As he said this I turned my eyes on Lady D , 

and saw her sink pale as death on the shoulder of her 
lord. I concluded therefore that she knew the moment 
of detection and discovery was now arrived ; and that, 
whatever her story was, a meeting with these ladies would 
disclose it. Wherefore then was I not eager to expedite 
this moment ? and why did I shpnk. from a scene that 
I had so long desired ? for I did shrink from it, and I 
trembled with apprehension equal to that of the unfortu- 
nate Rosabel. No doubt my predominant feeling was a 
dread of my patron's happiness being destroyed by the dis- 
covery ; but I suspect that pity, and a sort of unconscious 
interest which I felt in her fate, made me thus averse to 
what I had before desired ; and while she Jay nearly fainting 
on Lord D 's arm, with her face hidden on his shoul- 
der, I was contriving how I could skreen her from the obser- 
vation of those to whom her evident indisposition made an 
introduction, when we landed, entirely improper. In the 
meanwhile the boat rapidly advanced towards the land, 
- and the strangers were evidently awaiting its -approach. 
Nothing, thought I, can now save her from a public 
exposure, but a miracle 5 and an involuntary " Gracious 
Heaven ! " escaped me. It roused Lady D-r from 
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her mournful stupor ; aud raising her head ; she east on 
me I thought an appealing look, and a look of such wo ! 
I felt it deeply ; and approaching her I said, " Dear lady 
I wish I did not see you thus." 

At this moment the dark cloud discharged itself in 
torrents of rain, and the curious strangers were forced to 
run hastily away to seek shelter ; and for the present I fek 
that Lady D— — was saved from what she dreaded. 1 
therefore turned round to her with an expression, I believe, 
of great exultation in my countenance ; for while in her's 
I read equal pleasure and triumph, I also saw in it a look 
of grateful kindness towards myself. The strangers had 
now entirely disappeared ; therefore, as we had reached 

the shore, Lady D felt herself secure, and declared 

that her faintness was entirely at an end. 

"I never suspected your ladyship of being a coward," 
said one of the gentlemen ; " I thought you left such 
feminine weakness to inferior women." 

"No one is always equally firm in mind and nerve," 
she replied, blushing deeply, ashamed of being forced 

to feign the weakness which she felt not ; for Lady D 

I well knew had no apprehensions of any kind, and I 
echoed the deep sigh which she heaved for her own de- 
gradation. But her danger was nearer than ever ; for, 
as we came in sight of a sort of shed on our way, we 
saw the strangers at the door of it, while the Swiss gen- 
tleman exclaimed, " There they are, Lady D ; there 

are your countrywomen !" I immediately said, " Lady 
D — - — is still too unwell to have them presented to her, 
sir ;" while she, scarcely conscious what she did, laid 
hold of my arm, and, stopping as if to take breath, turn- 
ed her back on the shed. 

" O that I had but a pocket-handkerchief," she ex* 
claimed, " to hold to this aching face of mine !" 

" Lend her yours, Moreton," said Lord D . It 

was impossible ; for mine was begrimed with snufil 

" How unfortunate ! Yet what a ridiculous dfetress," 

returned Lord D , " that in all this company I am 

sure there is not a handkerchief proper to be lent to 
a lady, as they are all snuff-takers !" * 
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Lord D smiled with his usual expression of in- 
ternal peace as he said this ! 

"Alas'!" thought I, "he may soon learn never to 
smile again perhaps ;" for I saw that, unless we could 
conceal Lady D-- — 's face, something unpleasant if not 

terrible must occur. Lady D 's back was at this 

moment towards me, and the train of her gown, which 
was muslb, got loose and fell on the ground. A lucky 
thought struck me. I took it up, and, throwing it over 
her head, exclaimed, " There, my Lady, this will keep 
your ribbons from the rain, and will also serve to wrap 
in folds about your face, instead of a handkerchief." 

" It will indeed ! a thousand thanks to you ! " she re- 
fiied in a faltering voice ; and instandy turning round, 
secure from being recognised through the thick folds of 
the muslin, she declared herself able to proceed, and she 
passed fearlessly before the searching eyes of the woti- 
veav<c arrives ; who evidently had heard of her beauty, 
and were eager, especially the gentlemen of the party, to 
be presented to her by their Swiss acquaintance. But 
he had taken my hints, and did not offer to present any 
of &em at so unpropitious a moment. I found that one 
of the ladies was the eldest sister of the Miss Buchanan 
v^ho was singing in the boat, and I was certain that to 
these ladies Lady D was personally known. 

When we reached our home, Lady D retired 

iminediately to her own room, pleading indisposition as 
an excuse ; and as she gave me her hand while she bade 
me good night, I thought she pressed it kindly, while 
tears stood in her beautiful eyes. But the next day she 
resumed her usually distant manner ; and though she 
knew that I had discovered she had a secret, and under- 
stood the nature of her distress of the preceeding day, 
she set me again at defiance, and would not place any 
confidence in me. With this consciousness returned my 
wish to discover her secret; and I was therefore much 
provoked, when, on pretence that the air of Lausanne 

disagreed with her, she bound Lord D to set off 

the next day towards Marseilles, thereby making a meet- 
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ing with the Scotch ladies impossible. At Marseflles we 
were joined by the heir-at-law to ray patron's titles and 

estates in case he died without children. Lord D ', 

during the first paroxysms of his grief for the loss of hk 
wife and son, had assured this youth that he should 
never marry again, but consider him as his child. It 
was therefore probably some mortification to find his 
cousin married when he arrived at Marseilles. However, 

as yet, Lady D did not seem likely to have a family, 

and she paid such attention to this youth, and took such 
pains to win his good vdll, that he was not only quite re- 
conciled to his own disappointment before he left us, but 
was almost in love with the cause of it. But almost as 

soon as he was gone. Lord D , with infinite delight, 

drew from his wife a reluctant confession that he was 
likely to be a father ; and I must declare that on this 
occasion I most cordially sympathized in his happiness. 
But, strange to say. Lady D— — , so far from sharing in 
our joy, seemed overwhelmed with grief by the convic- 
tion that she was likely to be a mother, and her impa- 
tience under the illness incident to her situation could not 
be sufliciently accounted for by the usual fretfulness of 
disease. On the contrary, it bore the strongest marks of 
misery and bitter regret. 

During the first months of her pregnancy she declined 

going out entirely ; and as I insisted on Lord D 's 

taking exercise, because I was convinced that it was re- 
quisite for his health, I was necessarily the companion 
of his lady, who, though I was sure she did not like 
me, preferred even my society to being left to the misery 
of her own thoughts. Sometimesjndeed, closely muffled 
up, she went with us to the theatre ; but she always sat 
in une loge grUlee 5 and, as at Paris and in other large 
places, she always skreened herself from the view as 
much as possible. And considering that her beauty, 
wherever she allowed it to be seen, excited even loud 
testimonies of admiration, and that la belle Anglotse was 
followed as soon as beheld, it must be surmised that per- 
sonal vanity was not amongst her weaknesses, or, if it 
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were, that it was conquered by some passion more pow- 
erful still. It is also a very decisive proof of the pure 

and true love Lord D bore her, that, satisfied with 

possessing her and her affection, he did not want the 
gratification to his pride of displaying his treasure to the 
world. But, with the exception of the evenings which 
he passed at the theatre, we were commonly at home 
alone; and I, as I before said, had frequent opportu- 
nities of conversing tete-a-tete with Lady D— - — . I 
found her competent to converse on various subjects, 
and eager, by involving herself and me in an argument, 
to lose her sense of suffering in the excitements of dis- 
putation. But on some subjects we agreed ; subjects too 
on which my suspicious nature had led me occasionally 
to expect she would agree with me faintly, and with evi- 
dent confusion of manner. Amongst other topics, I one 
day started that of remarkable trials ; and I had nerve 
enough to ask her if she had ever read the trial of her 
countrywoman Catherine Nairn for the murder of her 
husband. With great quickness, aiid an unembarrassed 
smile, she replied, " I shall, in return, ask you whether 
yoii ever read the trial of your countiywoman, Mary 
Blandy, and for murder also, even the murder of her 
father ; for crimes are not confined to countries, my dear 
sir, but free citizens of the world." 

" Granted," I answered ; and I assure you I meant no 

national reflection when I mentioned Catherine Nairn as 

' your Ladyship's countrywoman ; but I think there is 

stronger evidence of the guilt of the one than of the other." 

" I agree with you," she calmly replied, " for I have 
never been able to convince myself that Miss Blandy 
thought the powders she administered were poison. But 
of Catherine Nairn's guilt there could be no doubt ; and 
who can wonder that a woman capable of such aggra- 
vated and shameless adultery should not scruple to add 
to it the crime of murder ? I have always considered all 
the crimes, as near relations, and very apt to assemble in 
family parties." 

" True," answered I ; " and such adultery as this was 

20 
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likely to end in the worst species of murdery that, loi^ 
premeditated, — and not the result of impetuous passioo, 
and sudden impulse. Yet after all," added I, " whether 
murder be premeditated or only sudden, it is neverthe* 
less murder, and a very great crime, even if that most 
powerful of passions, jealousy excited to it." 

As I said this, I fixed my eyes steadily on Lady 

D , and I saw her cheek turn deadly pale, and a 

sort of convulsive motion agitate her upper lip. For a 
minute she was silent ; but recovering herself, she said 
in a hoarse voice, " If any thing can palliate the crime of 
murder, it must be jealousy, for that is of all feelings the 
most powerful and the most accurst ; and let not those 
who have never experienced its influence, presume to 
censure the unhappy being who, in a moment of firantic 
jealousy, attempts the life of the ofiender. Nor let them 
dare, like the pharisee of old, secure in untempied inno- 
cence, to thank God that they are not like this erring fel- 
low creature." So saying, with a countenance stern yet 
sorrowful, she darted on me a look of haughty defiance, 
and slowly and majestically left the room, leaving me 
more bewildered and certainly more suspicious than ever. 
And yet, had this evidently unhappy woman been con- 
scious of having in any way, and from sudden impulse, 
hastened her husband's death, her emotion when she 
spoke as above would have been infinitely greater. Still 
I saw that on this subject of murder from sudden impulse 
she was vulnerable, and I knew not what to think. 

By this time she had become as great an object of in- 
terest to me as to Lord D— , though it was interest of 

a totally different sort 5 and the acuteness of her observa- 
tion soon led her to feel the extent of the interest which 
she excited in me. She was always, I observed, con- 
scious of my motives, when I started particular topes, 
with a view, as Hamlet said of his tragedy, " to catch 
her conscience." Sometimes I fancied she might have 
committed felony or forgery ; and then I mentioned 
shoplifting as being sometimes practised by ladies, and 
that I had heard of ladies who were forced to leave their 
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country because they had forged notes to a considerable 
amount. 

" Very possibly," she replied with a look of calm con- 
tempt ; " diere is no calculating on the probable obliquity 
of human nature." 

On the subject of female chastity she was eqally un- 
perturbed ; and though professing not to like Dr John- 
son on account of his illiberal prejudices against her 
country, she spoke in high terms of his opinion on that 
old and hackneyed subject ; and she added, " As happi- 
ness is * our being's end and aim,' 1 think that, setting 
aside the restraints of religion and morality, a woman 
who yields her honor to the dictates of passion mistakes 
her object, if happiness be that object ; for, even suppos- 
ing that her lover be constant and affectionate, she has 
to bear up against the world's ' dread scorn,' and utter 
rejection by hero]gj3^*'*-%: — a consciousness under which 
no woman can^'''''^,i niui comfort and peace of mind. 
Therefore, a woman who expects to be happy while suf- 
fering under the results of a state of guilt, is like an in- 
digent man who gives great entertainments, and forgets 
that the day of payment for them must come, a day for 
which he is wholly unprepared and unprovided." 

To this I could only reply in terms of acquiescence 
and approbation ; and though I am far from thinking that 
blushes or confusion, when such a subject was started, 
would have been proofs of conscious incontinence in her 
or any woman, because the conviction of being suspected 
would alone have been sufficient to excite this emotion ; 
I am well convinced that no woman who was not con- 
scious of innocence could have talked so calmly, so fully, 
and with such apparent satisfaction, on the subject in 
question. 

But we did not always agree so well, nor was she al- 
ways as gentle in her mode of arguing. One evening 
the conversation happening to turn on the subject of the 
laws respecting women, she contended that for the rights 
of women there was not a sufficient protection in any 
code of laws. 
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" Our Scotch laws, however," said she, " in one re- 
spect are very indulgent to us, and are properly regard- 
ful of our rights and injuries ; I allude to the power 
granted a Scotch woman, or even a won)an resident in 
sScodand, to divorce her husband for infidelity." 

" I am not quite aware," said I, " that this is a wise 
and good law ; and " 

" So, sir ! " interrupted Lady D with a coun- 
tenance of flame, " I suppose you are one of those beings 
who expect in the weaker sex, as you think proper to 
call us, that command of our passions which you deem 
it a merit in yourselves neither to have nor to affect ; and 
while you dare to divorce us for one error, however ex- 
cused by your base conduct, it is your odious selfi^ 
maxim, 

* That mao, the lawless libertine, may rove 

Free and unquestion'd through the wilds of love.' " 

" Madam," replied I, a little confounded at her vehe- 
mence, " I am no advocate for profligacy either in man 
or woman ; but I can quote the great authority which 
you yourself applied so well on the subject of female 
chastity, in support of my own opinion, that if a man does 
not insult his wife, she would be to blame to resent very 
highly an occasional error of this kind in an otherwise 
good and affectionate husband." 

" Sir," returned Lady D , every fibre of her frame 

trembling with strong emotion, " this is one among the 
many instances of gross contradiction in morals that dis- 
graces that illiberal writer, sir ; so far am I from agreeing 
with you and him on this subject," (and as she said this, 
she rose from her seat, stretching her fine throat to the 
utmost, while she regarded me with eyes of fire, that 
seemed as if they would have annihilated me if they 
could,) " Sir, I solemnly assure you,, that I should think 
myself as entirely divorced from my husband by even '" 
one act of infidelity on his part, as if a legal act of se- 
paration between us had taken place," 
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** My dearest love," cried Lord D smiling, but 

terriBed and amazed at her emotion, " what necessity is 
there for you to hold out so formidable a threat to me 9 
There is very little chance of my ever incurring this se- 
vere penalty ; for I am by nature constant ; and till I 
meet with your superior in beauty and every other attrac- 
tion, a most hopeless expectation, there is no danger of 
my being an unfaithful husband." 

During this speech, emotions of the most violent kind 
seemed to agitate her whole frame ; and when it was 
ended, she turned on him a look of the most mournful 
but touching tenderness ; then stretching out her hand 
towards him she fell in a deep swoon into his extended 
arms. It was some time before she recovered her senses 
perfectly ; and when she did, she was so ill that I insist- 
ed on having further medical advice.^ And the gentle- 
men whom we called in assured Lord D , that 

any agitation would in all probability occasion a prema- 
ture confinement, if such an accident were not on the 
point of happening already. Nothing could exceed the 

agony with which Lord D listened to this possible 

downfall of his hopes, except the calmness and apparent 
indifference with which his wife heard it ; nay, it seemed 
to me that her countenance expressed pleasure, rather 
than pain. " Strange, inexplicable woman ! " thought I ; 
" and can a creature of your strong affections rejoice in 
the probability of having your prospect of being a mo- 
ther destroyed ?" But our fears proved false ; and in 

due time Lady D , to the great joy of her lord, was 

delivered of a son. 

Whatever Lady D 's feelings were before her 

confinement, it is very certain that maternal tenderness 
at first beamed in her expressive face, and lighted up her 
beautiful eyes, when she gazed upon her lovely boy and 
received him to her maternal bosom. But I perceived 
after she had been a few weeks a mother, that her plea- 
sure in her infant seemed to subside ; and that while she 
looked on him a deep gloom gathered over her counte- 
nance, while sometimes she would clasp him to her breast 

20* 
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with energy, as if her very being depended upon Um, 
and tbe next she shrunk from him as if his birth and Us 
existence were a disgrace and a curse to her. In ^batt, 
derangement alone could, I thought, accoiint fot tte 
strangeness of her manner towards tbas lovely child. But 
she had no other symptoms of derangement, and I was 
more and more bewildered in my conjectures respectisg 
her, when the poor infant, who had excited in me this 
new tram of thought, was seized with convidsions, and I 
bad soon no hope of his life. To this hour, I camiot 
recaU without the most painful emotion the strange onde- 
finable and unaccountable struggles of mind and feding 
exhibited by this mysterious woman. Her agonies, 
while she beheld the sufferings of her child, were sudi 
as the most flinty heart could not behold unmoved* Still 
her regret seemed to subside with his apparent pangs, smd 
the idea that he must ultimately die, appeared to occa- 
sion her very little anguish. Just before the poor infasH 
breathed its last on the lap of its mother, who had held 
it through all its struggles with exemplary firmness, s[Hte 

of the most evident agony, I forced Ltord D , whose 

grief was terrible to behold, out of the room ; and I re* 
turned unseen by Lady D— — , who had sent the nurse 
away on some errand, just as the child ceased to exist, 
and the shuddering mother was convinced that she heM 
a corpse in her arms. Never shall I forget the expres- 
sion with which she gazed on it ; but satisfaction was 
evidently the sole feeling uppermost at length; «ndl 
heard her, before she discovered me, exclaim, " Yes, its 
death is a blessing, not a curse ; and I rejoice, for to re- 
joice in it is my duty." On seeing me siie started, and 
was evidently shocked and alarmed at discovering by my 
countenance of wonder and inquiry that I had overheard 
her words ; but with infinite readiness she said, " Yes, to 
rejoice in every dispensation of Providence is our duty, 
and to believe that what he thinks proper to deprive us of, 
would have been a curse rather than a blessing." 

This, had I considered her as a pious woman, I might 
have received as the real interpretation of her words ; 
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but as I had always in vain looked for in h^ that steady 
faidi, that consoling piety, and that restraining sense of re- 
figion, which at once call forth, support, and reward vir- 
tue, especially in women, I could only consider her words 
as meant to mislead me, and to conceal from me those 
feelings which I certainly was wholly unable to compre- 
hend. She soon saw, by my looks and manner, that she 
iiad degraded herself in vain by this exhibition of artifice, 
and she iiastened from me in search of her afflicted lord 
as soon as the nurse had taken from her the body of the 
infiait, on whose lips she imprinted a long long kiss, heav- 
ing a sigh as she did so, which, though not perhaps occa- 
sioned by regret for its loss, was indeed the sigh of misery 
unbounded. 

From this moment Lady D 's manner towards 

me changed, and she became kind and conciliating ; and 

when Lord D 's grief for the Joss of the child, in 

which she seemed to sympathize, had in a degree sub- 
sided, and he was disposed to go out as usual, she con- 
trived to disarm me of the watchful suspicion with which 
I looked at and listened to her, by a seeming inclination to 
ccwifide that disgust to me which she saw she could not 
conceal ; and she every now and then insinuated with a 
deep sigh how much she wished to have a faithful, sooth- 
ing, and safe friend, in whose honor she could repose that 
confidence which consideration for his peace forbade her 
to repose in her husband ; and flattered by the attention 
she now paid me, and her seeming to regard me as a 
man worthy of her confidence, I lost my usual attentive 
watchfulness, and became only solicitous to convince her 
that in me she had a sincere, trusty, and zealous friend. 

Though she always persisted in wearing a deep thick 
veil, she was now no longer averse to take walks on some 
of the best promenades about Marseilles ; and sometimes 
she condescended to walk attended only by me. One 
day, as she was leaning on my arm, and walking with me 
in an unfrequented street, I observed a very beautiful 
effect of light on the sails of a vessel seen at a distance 
m the port of Marseilles ; and as at the corner of the street 
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she threw up her veil to enable her to see it more distinctly, 
a gentleman turned suddenly upon us, whom 1 knew bj 
his dress and appearance to be an Englishman. Ati^^ 

of Lady D , he started back with an exclamatioii 

of alarm and surprise, and at sight of him she drew down 
her veil, and fled with precipitation down the first turning 
which would, she knew, lead her home the nearest way ; 
while he as swiftly followed her. Thinking the moment 
was come to clear up all the mysteries that appertained to 
this extraordinary woman, I prepared to follow the gen- 
tleman ; but not observing, in my haste, a post which a 
man was carrying on his shoulder, I - knocked my head 
against it with such violence, that it stretched me insen- 
sible on the earth ; and when I recovered I found my- 
self in a shop, and a man and woman chafing my temples, 
while Lady D and the gendeman had both disap- 
peared. As soon as I was recovered, or even before, I 
set off on my way home, and found that Lady D ■ ■ 
had been returned some time. " Did her ladyship return 
alone ? " said L " Yes," was the reply ; and my lady 
seemed much agitated, for she had been firightened in 
the street." 

" So ! that is the turn she means to give the business, is 
it ? " saidl to myself. " Well, we shall see how she con- 
trives." 

" So Moreton," said Lord D , coming into the 

parlor with his lady, " I find Rosabel has little confi- 
dence in your strength or courage, as she chose to trust 
to her feet, rather tlian your arm to defend her from a 
madman ! " 

" A madman ! Was the gentleman, at sight of whom 
your lady fled so precipitately, a madman ? I saw they 
knew each other, but I did not read his malady in hw 
face." 

" No, very likely not," replied Lady D in a hur- 
ried manner, and forcing a laugh — " but it was a gentle- 
man whom I have known many years, and who in his 
derangement, always persecuted me with his addresses; 
and the surprise of seeing him at Marseilles, even though 
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protected by you, bad sucb an Q^ect on me, that, as 
usual, terror urged me to fly, and I fled the faster be- 
cause I saw that he pursued me. But till I lost aight of 
him by taking a sudden turn that led hither, I hoped every 
minute to hear or see you pursuing us both and I w(m- 
dered at your want of gallantry." 

I then explained why I could not pursue them ! and I 
saw satisfaction beam in her whole countenance, at the 
assurance my relation gave her that 1 had not seen or 
conversed with the gentleman. But I resolved to go out 
the next day, §nd never rest till I had found this man, 
mad or not mad. I was therefore excessively provoked, 
when I found that we were going to set off in less than 
an hour on the road to Nice, our departure having been 

hastened by the terror which Lady D had expressed 

(real terror 1 did not doubt) of meeting this madman, as 
she called him, again. But my reluctance could not 
avail ; nor dared I express it, lest its cause should be sus- 
pected ; and in an hour we actually left Marseilles. 
. Thus were the means of gratifying a very laudable and 
natural curiosity snatched from me, just as chance had 
thrown it in my way. I however consoled myself with 
the idea, that if I had made any discovery to the preju- 
dice of this mysterious wife, I should have found myself 
in a most painful predicament ; for if I concealed the 
circumstance from my noble friend I should have been 
guilty of breach of faith ; and if I revealed it, I should 
have destroyed his happiness. Still my restless curiosity 
remained unsatisfied, and on the watch ; nor could Lady 

X) 's continued hints of meaning to confide in me, 

ifopose on or satisfy me any longer ; because, in the first 
place, I was sure she had something on her mind which 
^e dared not disclose ; and in the next, I no longer wish- 
ed to know what I could not, yet ought to disclose to her 
lord. 

Not long after we had taken up our residence at Nice, 

we one day found Lady D in a situation which 

alarmed us all exceedingly. One of the servants on en- 
tering the room found her lying on the floor in a swoon, 
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and covered with blood. Her shrieks summoned me, 
and on raising her, I found that the biood proceeded from 
her mouth, and was evidently occasioned by her haviDg 
broken a blood-vessel ; while her distorted features won 
the marks of excessive agitation. On the table by her 
lay an old English newspaper, in which some articles from 
England, which had lately come over, had been wrap- 
ped up. This paper Lady D seemed to have crush** 

ed together with a sort of convulsive grasp ; but whether 
from intention, or not, I could not decide. When ^ 
recovered her senses, her perceptions did not at first re- 
turn ; but as soon as consciouaiess was entirely restored, 
the expressbn of despair and wo was imprinted on her 
countenance. I observed her eye turn with quickness 
and apprehension on the newspaper, which she sud- 
denly seized, smoothed, doubled, and put in her pocket; 
and I regretted my folly in not making myself master of 
it, as I had already suspected it was the probable cause 
of her iUness. The loss of blood had been so great, and 
I thought the bleeding so iikely to come on again, that I 
insisted on her not speaking, but aUowing herself to be 
conveyed slowly and carefully to bed on my arms and 
that d her attendants; while I congratulated myself that 
my poor friend was absent, and could not ret^xrn till i^ 
was in bed, and the horrible evidences of her malady 
removed ; for never did man more fondly dote on womao 
than he on her ; and, but for her occasional vidience, her 
want m my eyes of feminine qualities, and the mystery 
that enveloped her, I could then have said that never was 
woman more worthy to be doted upon ; for she was gen- 
erous, affectionate, pure-minded, and, as I always be* 
lieved, irreproachably chaste in every point of view; and 
I could not but fancy that one sbgle error had involved 
her in the necessity of pursuing a train of depeption, 
which her lofty soul despised itself for having had re- 
course to. When she was in bed, and I was going to 
leave her to her servants, she laid her languid hand on 
my arm ; and as she saw by my manner that 1 thought her 
case an alarming one, she breathed out, even whh an ex- 
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pression of delight in her eyes, " Do you think I shaH 
die, Mr Moreton ?" 

"I hope, I trust, not, dear madam, for my poor firiend's 
sake," I replied in a voice hoarse with emotion. 

** But not for my otori^ I thank you ; it is kind," she 
answered, " for I have indeed lived long enough ;" then 
waving her hand for me to depart, she saved me the pain 
jHid the difficulty of repljring. 

Lord D 's fortitude entirely forsook him, as I ex- 
pected it would do, when he heard what had happened, 
and I thought it my duty to prepare him for the worst ; 
not that I concluded she was in any immediate danger, 
but the transparency of her complexion, and other cir- 
cumstances, had led me to believe that breaking a blood- 
vessel must be to her an accident of a very serious nature ; 
and as I had no doubt but that emotion had occasioned 
this first rupture ; emotion, to which she was only too 
subject, would be very likely to bring on the bleeding 
again. But she recovered from the effects of this acci- 
dent much sooner, and much more thoroughly, than I 
expected ; for there was now, to my observant eyes, a 
degree of quiet sorrow, of settled despair, unlike her 
former restlessness, which was favorable to her complaint. 
Stffl, strange to say, my deceived friend saw nothing of 
this, but attributed the touching languor of her voice, 
manner, and countenance, to disease alone, and those re- 
collected sorrows which, she had always told him, she 
should retain the marks and the remembrance of even in 
the bosom of happiness. But as soon as she was seized 
with thege dangerous symptoms, I thought it proper that 
her own maid should always sleep in her apartment; and 
whfti she was recovered she insisted that this arrange- 
ment should remain unchanged. 

Some months had now elapsed, and, reclined chiefly 

on a sofa. Lady D was as able as ever to listen to us, 

while we read, or even to converse nearly as well as 
usual, when we were informed of the arrival of a Scotch 

family at Nice, and Lord D was invited to meet 

them at the house of a gentleman whom he knew ; and 
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as he was sure I would remain with Lady D , he fid 
not scruple to say he would accept the invitation. 

I observed Lady D -'s countenance change when 

her lord said he was going to meet a Scotch family. 
However, she remained silent and his lordship departed. 
During the rest of the day she was frequently very ab- 
sent and uneasy, and when we heard my friend's voice 
on the stairs she became agitated. He entered, evident- 
ly in high spirits, and as if pleased with his visit. " My 
dearest Rosabel," said he, kissing her cold hand, " 1 have 
passed as pleasant a day as I can pass absent from you, 

and, would you believe it ? with " Here Lady 

D— — , interrupting him, begged he would remove the 
candles to another part of the room, as the light hurt 
her eyes ; then throwing a veil over her face, she allowed 
him to resume the thread of his discourse. " Yes, Rosa- 
bel, would you believe it ? I have actually been in com- 
pany with a Macdonald — A Colonel Macdonald of Dun- 
keld — and perhaps a relation of yours by marriage. I 
told him across the table, I had had the honor to marry a 
Macdonald ; and hoped we were relations. He bowed, 
and said he hoped so too, but that Macdonald was so 
common a name he dared not flatter himself it was so. 
Was 1 right, Rosabel? Were the Macdonalds ofDunkeld 
relations of your husband ? " 

"No, no," answered Lady D with such effort 

that I feared she was going to be ill. 

" However," continued my friend, " whether your re< 
lation or not, he is a very pleasing man, and the more in- 
teresting to me from his having lost his wife, a very beau- 
tiful woman, and under strong suspicion, I believe, of her 
having committed suicide." 

" Well ! " exclaimed Lady D in a most uncom- 
mon tone of voice, and starting from her recumbent pos- 
ture, — " Well, and does this interesting widower afiect 
great regret for her loss, that your kind heart was so 
touched in his favor ? " 

" Yes. It is a blow, I find, which he has never re- 
covered. So his sister says, a very interesting woman, 
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who has lived with him ever since his misfortune, and 

whose society is his only consolation." 

" His sister ! are you sure she is his sister ? " 

" There can be no doubt of it ; for he is a man of 

honor, and he has introduced her as such.". 

" O my dear lord, you think every man as honorable 

as you are, you are 



* Polite, as all your life in courts had been. 
Yet good, as the' the world you'd never seen.' 
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And while her lord gallantly and affectionately thanked 
her for this compliment to his virtues and his manners, 
she rose (rom her seat, and with more animation and 
power than I had lately seen in her, walked across the 
room with her accustomed dignity, leaning on Lord 
D 's arm, while her eyes beamed with a sort of un- 
natural brightness, and her cheek was flushed also with 
unnatural beauty. 

" My dear lady," said I, " I fear you had better sit 
down again." And before she could reply to me her 
countenance changed, she burst into a violent flood of 
tears, and was glad to be conveyed to her bed as fast as 

possible. A day or two after. Lord D , seeing she 

was quite recovered, told her that he would now own he 
had promised to meet the Macdonalds again at his friend's 
house; Mrs Douglas, the sister of Macdonald, having 
promised to tell them after dinner, when her brother had 
an engagement abroad, the whole of his melancholy 

story ; " a story," added Lord D , " which I am 

very anxious to hear ; for it is, I understand, very roman- 
tic and strange, and very affecting ; and indeed the un- 
commonly fine person and manners of Colonel Macdon- 
ald make him very fit for a heros de roman, 

" Not more," she angrily replied, " than you are, my 
lord ; for it seems you substitute sentiment for sensiMlity, 
and.had rather listen to a whining and perhaps false tale 
of romantic distress, than stay by the sick couch of a suf- 
fering wife." 

Lord D on hearing this looked like one bereft of 
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reason, while a '* Gracious Heaven ! what injustice ! I 
could not have believed it," burst from my lips. Lady 

D saw she had gone too far ; and with tears in ber 

eyes she besought her lord, in whose bosom tenderness 
was struggling with very just resentment, to forgive ber 
ungrateful petulance, and to attribute it to the peevish 
exacting temper created by disease heightened a little in 
this case by the suggestions of jealousy. 

" Of jealousy ! " we both exclaimed, he with surprise, 
and I with incredulity. 

" Yes," she replied, blushing, and casting her eyes 
down to avoid my searching glance — " Yes — •jealousy^ 
for is there not a Mrs Douglas, a very interesting sister 'i^ 

And while Lord D , deceived and flattered by this 

avowal of a feeling which she could not have, hung over 
her with assurances that there could be to him only one 
woman in the world, I darted on her a look of indignar 
tion, which must have convinced her I saw through the 
artifice, and despised it. Certain it is, she either dared 

not, or would not, oppose Lord D 's keeping his en* 

gagement, and he left us at the appointed time. 

O ! could the young, the innocent, and the unwaiy 
have beheld, as I did, the agonies which this dear unhappy 
woman underwent during the absence of her lord, this 
child and victim of passion and of wrong principles of ac- 
tion, how forcibly would they have been deterred, by thb 
awful, fearful example, from giving way to the influence 
of passion in any respect ! and how completely would 
they have felt every inclination to blame swallowed up in 
pity for the sufferings they witnessed ! 

Several times during the course of the evening she 
asked me what o'clock it was. — " What ! is it no later ?" 
she exclaimed. And when, in answer to her question, 1 
I told her the hour at a later period, she wildly exclaim- 
ed, " don't tell me so, do not tell me the hour of his re- 
turn is so near ! " And though she said nothing, I saw in 
her at times the almost breathless agonies of suspense, 
and the mental struggles of justly founded apprehension. 
It was very clear that she did not put much restraint upon 
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herself, because she knew that I suspected all was not 
right ; and also, perhaps, because she knew the moment 
oi discovery was probably at . hand ; and also because 
she was tired of playing a part so foreign to her nature. 
At length we heard Lord D 's carriage. 

" There he is ! there he is ! " cried the half frantic 
Rosabel — " but perhaps he will not come hither — not 
come to see me now ! " And as she said this, I hastened 
to meet him. 1 found him not quite well, and intending 
to take the warm bath before he came into his wife's 
apartment, lest his fatigued look should alarm her. But 
he inquired most tenderly concerning her, and desired 
me to say he would come to her as soon as he could ; 
and with this message I returned to her. 

" Then you are sure he meant to come, and means to 
epme ?" she asked me with an agitated look. 

" Most surely ; and he inquired after you most ten- 
derly." 

" All 's well then," muttered she ; " but I — I had 
rather not see my lord till tomorrow, for I am much ex- 
hausted, and wish to retire to rest." Accordingly she 
rung for her attendants, and I saw no more of her, neither 

did Lord D , that night. The next morning Lady 

D sent us word that she was too unwell to be dis- 
turbed, and should try to sleep as long as she could, 
and we were not summoned to her dressing room till 
evening, and then almost all the light had been excluded 
on pretence of indisposition. 

" How are you this evening ?" said Lord D , seat- 
ing himself beside the couch. 

" Better, much better, or I would not have received 
you." 

" But do you think yourself well enough to hear the 
extraordinary recital I have to give ?" 

" I am sure I hope so," said I, " for my lord has^had 
4e cruelty to refuse to let me hear it till your ladyship 
does, in order to avoid the trouble of telling it twice." 

" Yes, my dear lord," answered Lady D in a firm 

tone of voice, but to me indicative of the firmness of 
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desperate resolution. <' Yes, I am able and willing to 
hear all you have to tell me, and Mr Moreton shall not 
be disappointed. But I will lie down completely, that, 
if the narrative should be affecting, I may be the better 
able to endure it." 

"It was indeed affecting to me," observed Lord 

D . " The commencement of it, indeed, I did noC 

hear ; for I was called out to speak to my man as Mrs 
Douglas was beginning to relate her brother's falling in 
love with a beauty, followed up no doubt by the birth, 
parentage, and education of the said beauty." 

" Which detail you did not hear then ?" asked Lady 
D . 

" No ; but as they were immaterial, I did not require 
them, as I returned time enough to hear all the needful ; 
for Mrs Douglas had only got to Colonel Macdonald's 
happiness, and his bringing her down in triumph to his 
house at Dunkeld. ' Her talents,' she said, ^ were 
equal to her beauty and her manners ; but there was one 
drawback on her character, namely, a great contempt 
for the usual restraints laid on her sex, and a great vio* 
lence of temper, which wh^ once roused deprived her 
of all self-government. Fop some years, however, the 
happiness of Mr and Mrs Macdonald knew no interrup- 
tion. But a servant, who, as was afterwards discovered, 
had conceived a passion for her virtuous master, in a 
transport of double jealousy, namely, jealousy of her 
mistress and of another object in the neighborhood, con- 
trived to infuse the poison of suspicion into the irritable 
mind of Mrs Macdonald, who thereby became informed of 
circumstances which were well calculated to excite sus- 
picion in any wife.' " 

" I would thank you, Mr Moreton," interrupted Lady 

D , " to give me those drops." 1 obeyed, and my 

friend went on. 

" ' Now,' said Mrs Douglas with a faltering voice and 
blushing cheek, ' I must bring myself forward, and con- 
fess that to my fond folly my poor brother owes all his 
subsequent misfortunes, and the loss of his beloved wife. 
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I had won the affectians of the younger son of Lord 

H , and had given him mine in return ; but my lover, 

despairing of obtaining his father's consent, had prevailed 
on me to marry him privately and unknown to my own 
family as well as his. But so afraid was he of his father's 
displeasure, that he made me solemnly swear, whatever 
it cost me, never to disclose that I was a wife. The 
consequence of this rash promise was, that when my sit- 
uation could no longer be concealed, and was disclosed 
to the eye of my brother, in the first transports of his 
rage, he upbraided me as a disgrace to my family ; but 
the next moment he kindly promised, on pretence of 
taking me a journey for the recovery of my health, to 
place me in some abode where I was wholly unknown, 
and where I could lie in jansuspected and undiscovered. 
He did so. But when on his marriage he went to live 
at the family seat, where he and I were both personally 
unknown, he caused me and my child to remove to a 
house on his estate. But unhappily for him, he could 
not prevail on himself to disclose the supposed fi^ilty of 
his sister to his rigidly virtuous wife. Nor indeed did I 
wish he should. And thus did he, by violating one of 
the first duties of married people, never to have conceal- 
ments from each other, lay the foundation of his subse- 
quent misery.' " Here a deep groan from Lady D 

interrupted the recital ; but after a few moments she de- 
sired Lord D to proceed. 

" ' This unhappy girl, it has since appeared, whom I 
mentioned before, had watched her master to my house, 
and had often seen him caressing my child, and often wit- 
nessed the great agitation in his manner and in mine ; for 
he was always entreating me to reveal the name of my 
seducer, as he thought him, and I as firmly persisted in 
denying his request. However, at last, unable to bear 
any longer, the imputation of guilt while conscious of 
innocence, I wrote to my husband, requesting leave to 
confide my marriage to my brother ; and, as his father 
was then very nearly at the point of death, I received 
from him permission to disclose our real situation to my 
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brother alone, and to remove from his heart the load <Hl 
his honor which my supposed delinquency had placed 
on it. Meanwhile, during the time that I was awaitiog 
an answer to my letter, the wretched girl had contrived 
by some means or other to gain tbe ear of a womad 
highly dignified, whom no one would have suspected d 
listening to the tales of a menial, and she had ccHide^ 
scended to follow the servant's example, and dodge, as 
it is called, her husband to my cottage. She had done 
this, we now found, more than once. But one unfortth 
nate morning, a morning which I should otherwise have 
blest, as it allowed me leave to tell my beloved brother 
that 1 was not unworthy of him, the deluded Mrs Mac- 
donald, no longer mistress of her passions, approached 
the house, and opened the door just as I, now restored 
to my brother's love, was, for the first time since my 
supposed fall from virtue, received to his affectionate 
embrace. For the first time he was kissing me with the 
pure and repentant tenderness of a long estranged bro- 
ther, and when his unhappy wife appeared we were 
locked in each other's arms ! Deair, deceived, unhappy 
woman ! I can well understand and feel for her agonies 
at that moment ! But the sequel is horrible — Mrs Mac- 
donald had scarcely beheld a scene so terrible to the 
feelings of an adoring wife, when she fled with precipi- 
tation from our sight ; and from that hour to this we 
have never entirely ascertained her fate. We found, in- 
deed, her cloak and one of her shoes on the bank of a 
rapid river, and feared it was only too probable that she 
precipitated herself into it. But though the river was 
repeatedly and entirely dragged, we never found the 
body. And as my brother could not be convinced that 
she had destroyed herself, he, after she had disappeared 
about two years, caused an advertisement to be put in all 
the papers, which if it met her eyes she must have un- 
derstood, importing that if she would return to her af- 
flicted husband, the circumstances now so suspicious 
would be entirely cleared up, and he who was now con- 
sidered as guilty would be found as innocent as she he^ 
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sdf was. But as no notice was taken of this advertise- 
ment, even my brother was at last convinced that his wife 
was no more, and that she had really perished in the 
river. And ever since we have been wanderers on the 
&ce of the earth, sometimes accompanied by my hus- 
band and my child ; and sometimes leaving them at 
some place where the latter might pursue his education, 
I have travelled with my poor Ronald, from a feeling 
that it is right to do aU to restore that happiness which I 
was the means of destroying. I have only to add that 
the servant was so shocked at the sudden disappear- 
ance of her mistress, that she fell on her knees and con- 
fessed that she it was who had rendered Mrs Macdonald 
jealous of my brother and his visits to the cottage, and 
therefore her unfortunate appearance at so fatal a mo- 
ment was accounted for.' " 

" Is not this a touching story, dearest Rosabel ?" said 

liord D ; " I saw by the motion of your bosom that 

it affected you. And O God !" exclaimed Lord 

D , " Moreton, Moreton, come hitlier ! come hither ! 

she is cold, she is dead ! " 

Nearly as much appalled as himself I drew nigh, and 

found that Lady D had fainted, and, as 1 suspected, 

not without a cause. Her insensibility was indeed so 
long, that I began to fear she was gone for ever ; but at 
length she revived, and came at once to a full sense and 
recollection of her situation. Never did I behold a 
countenance so subdued as hers nc n was ; at first, she 
did not attempt to speak, but her lojk spoke volumes of 
unutterable anguish. At length, however, she seized the 
hand of her lord, and pressed it repeatedly to her heart 
and to her lips. There was something of such unwonted 
humility in this action, that 1 could not but feel for the 
deep sensation of self-reproach which it indicated ; and 
though it did not surprise me, it quite bewildered Lord 

D , and he tried to escape from a caress, which 

though it flattered him seemed rather to derogate from 
her, by taking her in his arms and imprinting a kiss on 
her pale cold lips! But this tender endearment she 
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forcibly reidsted, and with great effi)rt said, " My dear 
lord, let me beg you to leave me alone with your good 
friend and physician here — as I wish to impart to Urn 
the symptoms and feelings of which I am conscious." 

" By all means," replied Lord D ; and I was left 

alone with the mysterious wife. 

" I believe, my dear sir," said she, " that it is unne- 
cessary for me to inform a man of your penetration who 
I am ; are you not already aware of it?" 

" I own," replied I, " that I have my suspicions — ^you 
are the lost Mrs Macdonald." 

" You are right. I am that rash, ill-judging, guilty wo- 
man. But oh ! tell me, I conjure you tell me, in what 
way I shall break to my much injured and unsuspecting 
lord the horrid truth. Will you undertake to prepare his 
mind, and to break it to him to night, preparatory to mjr 
having a complete explanation with him tomorrow ? " 

" Most assuredly I will." 

" And now, dear sir, will you have the goodness to tell 
me all that Mrs Douglas said after she had com^ to the 
part in which she described that when I appeared at the 
door they were locked in each other's arms ? for at that 
moment a sickness like that of death came over me, and 
I hoped that 1 should never revive to consciousness 
more." 

I told her all that she required. 

" I thank you, sir," she replied, " and now I wish to be 
left alone. You seem to wonder at my calmness ; but 
be assured it proceeds only from my thorough conviction 
that I shall soon sleep the sleep of deatli, else I could not 
endure the consciousness of what T am." 

How to answer her I knew not, for I felt that I could 
not wish her to live. She had by giving way to the pas- 
sion of a moment wrecked the peace of two amiable 
men, the one my friend and benefactor, and I thought 
her death was the only reparation she could now make 
to either. But she softened my heart towards her the 
next minute by saying, " Believe me, dear sir, that though 
often pained and perplexed by the acuteness of your ob- 
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servations, I have always done you justice, and estimated 

as it deserved that attachment to Lord D , which 

led you to be so suspicious of me, and so watchful of 
my looks and words. Oh ! I have often regretted that 

before I accepted Lord D I did not confide my sad 

secret to you. If I had, instead of now being the most 
miserable, I might still have been one of the happiest of 
women, and restored to that husband whom 'I adored 
with almost idolatrous passion." 

Nothing more was necessary than this appeal to my 
self-love (so weak was my nature, and perhaps so weak 
is human nature in general,) to melt my heart even to 
woman's weakness in behalf of this aflBdcted being ; and 
instead of answering her, I burst into tears. 

" Kind, compassionate friend ! " she replied, " though 
these tears are consoling to me, 1 beg you to control your 
emotion. Remember you have a difficult task to go 
through, and do not incapacitate yourself to perform it 
with firmness. You had better leave me now, and pre- 
pare for your hard duty. But first," said she, " give me 
a composing draught ; for I mean, if I can, to sleep to- 
night." 

I did as she desired ; and then with a very full heart 
I left her to herself, and went in search of my friend, 
who, in great agitation, was walking up and down the 
apartment. When I saw him I could not speak, and 
he concluded from my emotion that his beloved Rosa- 
bel was in immin^t danger, and with frantic vehemence 
conjured me to tell him what he had to expect. 

" Not what you fear, my dearest lord," replied I ; " but 
I have much to say to you — much, that it will require 
all your fortitude to support." 

" What mean you ? " said he, turning very pale. 

" Did you never," I continued, " see any thing mys- 
terious in your adored Rosabel's history and manner ? 
Did she never appear to you to have a weight on her 
mind?" 

" Sometimes — " 

*' Did you never suspect that she had something to 
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conceal ? and some strong but secret reason for avcHdmg 
being seen, and living as she has done in almost constant 
seclusion ? 

" Never, never ; and to what does this strange pream- 
ble tend?" 

In this way I endeavored to prepare his mind for what 
I had to communicate ; but there is no preparation for 
great sorrows ; and though I had been with Lord D — - 
before when he had experienced severe calamity, 1 had 
never seen him suffer the agonies which he now did ; for 
there is scarcely a pang so great as that which is inflicted 
by the conviction of the worihlessness of the being whom 
we have set up as a faultless object to worship ; while 
that religion which had on former occasions supported 
Lord D— — through all his trials, now made him suffer 
the more, from the certainty he experienced that the 
woman he adored had sinned against every religious re- 
straint and every moral duty. 

When it was again morning I prevailed on him to try 
to compose himself for the sake of his still idolized Ro* 
sabel, who had told me she should request to see hira, 
that she might give him a full explanation of all that had 
passed. But the day was very far advanced before Rosa- 
bel, as I shall in future call her, was herself able to see 
him, though she admitted me to her bedside. However, 
she became more composed towards evening, and we 
were both summoned to her apartment. I will not attempt 
to describe the meeting ; nor the expressions of agonized 
tenderness on his side, nor of unavailing penitence aod 
regret on hers, but proceed to her narration, of which I shall 
however only give suflicient to account for much of the 
conduct I have described which appeared to me unac- 
countable. 

" Though early an orphan," she began, " my parents 
had lived long enough to spoil me by improper indut 
gence ; and a contempt for all restraint, and an utter 
aversion to control my temper in any one instance, were 
coeval nearly with my existence. As I grew up, ray 
beauty became the theme of universal praise wherever I 
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was known ; but I must do myself the justice to say, that 
being conscious I bad talents also, 1 had the wisdom to 
pride myself more on this latter possession, than on the 

r^rishable one of even consummate loveliness. But as 
liked singularity, my mind unfortunately took a meta- 
physical turn, and I became deeply read in books not 
usually known to women ; the consequence of which was, 
that ray natural pride and independence of spirit were in- 
creased by these fancied powers not usual to my sex ; and 
being convinced that women were in no respect inferior 
to men, I began to scorn the slavery in which I thought 
we were kept by the other sex, and to consider our rights 
equal, and our duties and virtues the same ; while, of all in- 
justice and tyranny, I thought there was none so great as 
that imposed by the marriage laws as they now stand ; 
though, as I have before said, I honored my own country 
for its laws respecting divorce. It was necessary that I 
should tell you this, to account for my deep resentment 
of the supposed infidelity of the husband I doted upon, and 
for the instantaneous resolve which I made, and which 
my ideas of right principle made me adhere to, to quit 
forever the man who had thought himself privileged 
on account of his sex to commit an action which 
he would have punished with divorce in me. But I 
shrunk from divorcing him as I fancied 1 could do 
by a legal process, from feelings of wounded pride and 
wounded delicacy ; and after 1 had fled never to return, 
I still resolved to be contented with mere separation from 
him, and the consciousness that the idea of my suicide 
would amply revenge me on his affectionate and suscep- 
tible nature for the wrong he had done me. But I must 
go back to other times. I was only eighteen when I first 
saw Macdonald ; and if he became at once openly enam- 
oured of me, I beheld him with equal though secret admi- 
ration. To be brief; we were married, and for four 
years, though not blest with children, we were happiest 
of the happy. Friends I had none, for I liked not the 
company of women ; and till 1 fell in love I had always 
maintained that each person was sufficient to his or her 
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own support, and that a mind properly regulated and en- 
lightened required no stay, no support whatever ; whether 
from friend or relation. But when I learnt to love, I felt 
that dependence on one being was sweeter far than all 
my boasted independence. In proportion, therefore, to 
my love and happiness became my deep resentment and 
my misery, when, in a moment of weakness, I degraded 
myself so far as to listen to the feigned sorrow and affect- 
ed sense of duty of a treacherous menial, «nd learnt to 
believe this beloved husband a traitor to his vows. I 
knew that Macdonald earnestly desired children, and I 
had not borne him a child, but I was informed that this 
supposed mistress had an infant whom my husband often 
caressed with the greatest fondness ; and unused to con- 
quer any of my feelings, and scorning to win back by 
patient tenderness the man who dared to wound both my 
pride and my affection, I resolved to steal upon him iahis 
licentious privacy, regardless of consequences, regardless 
also in what way I might be induced to indulge my dread- 
ful thirst of vengeance. You know already the result of 
my jealous visit ; and you will own that the sight of my hus- 
band clasping a young and beautiful woman, and his sup- 
posed mistress, in his arms, was sufficient to rouse a tem- 
pest of passion even in the breast of one habitually mild. 
But the kindness of Mrs Douglas concealed the acticm 
which was the bar to my ever thinking of returning, and 
which made me wish to be believed no more, but to have 
perished by my own hand. She did not tell you all; 
the truth was, that maddened at what I saw, I seized a 
knife which unhappily lay on the window seat, and aimed 
it at the lady ; but unsuccessfully, as I saw it fall guiltless 
of offence at her feet. Immediately ashamed of the 
attempt at murder, as well as frantic from other causes, I 
fled with the speed of lightning over paths which I had 
hitherto thought inaccessible ; nay, winged and nerved 
by desperation, I sprung across a deep wet ditch, which 
was the boundary of the greatest part of Macdonald's 
grounds ; and before it could be thought possible that I 
had reached it, I had sought shelter in a cottage, where 
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there lived a poor woman to whom I had done great ser- 
vice ; and whom I prevailed upon by a piteous tale of 
my wrongs to conceal me till all search for me was 
over. I next prevailed on her to carry my mantle and 
one of my shoes to the banks of the river near our 
grounds; and after bemg concealed by her a few 
days, I induced her to abandon her cottage and follow 
my fortunes. I should have been terribly distressed for 
money, had I not seen in the papers, tlie very day that 
this calamity happened, that a share of a ticket I had pur- 
chased in the lottery had come up a prize of 20,000/. 
entitling me thereby to 5000/. Luckily, as I then thought, 
I bad this ticket in my purse, and money enough to frank 
my companion and myself to London, where I received 
my money for the ticket, and then proceeded to Wales. 
There I remained till my poor Janet died ; but then taking 
a Welch girl into my service, instead of her, I resolved 
to go abroad. For I could not, even in my moments of 
relenting tenderness towards my dear though offending 
husband, prevail on myself to go back into the presence 
ol one who had seen me attempt the life of a fellow crea- 
ture ; nor could I bear to appear a degraded being in the 
eyes of him to whom I had been an object hitherto of* 
adoration ; neither could I prevail on myself to forgive 
what / thought the unpardonable crime of infidelity, and 
with a woman too, who happier far than I, had given him 
a child, that blessing for which he panted. All these 
considerations forbade with a voice of thunder my return 
to what I now feel was the path of duly ; and who that 
has once deviated from it, can be sure of not losing sight 
of it more widely still ? I had passed for a widow nearly 
two years, living in almost utter seclusion in Wales, when 
I resolved to go abroad and try if a change of scene 
would calm a mind which spite of its boasted mdepen- 
dence, pined for a kindred mind, and felt, though too late, 
that the ties of friendship and of kindred are absolutely 
necessary to existence. It was at this moment, when I 
had repaired to Falmouth in order to go to Lisbon, that 
I met with you. And you can now understand all I must 
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have suffered, though you saw it not. But you, Mr More* 
ton, observed it all; aud now my illness, my emotion, 
and my agitation at the altar, are accounted for; for 
though, on my own system, my husband's infidel- 
ity had divorced us, I knew that I was about to com* 
mit an illegal act, and that my children, if I had aDjr^ 
would be illegitimate. But I had had no child by Mao 
donald, and I hoped and trusted, my dear lord, 1 shoald 
not have any by you. The reasoning by which I con* 
vinced myself it was right to marry you, because I was be- 
come necessary to your peace, is so fallacious that I will not 
repeat it ; suffice that I soon found it was impossible for a 
woman to be happy who was conscious of a secret like 
mine, and who knew that, if that secret was known, she 
should be the cause of misery to one ofthe best of men. 
But O ! what agony did I not endure when I found I should 
be a mother, and deprive the lawful heir of his inheritance ! 
Had my child lived, 1 had, however, resolved he never 
should inherit ; for I meant to deposit my confession in 
some safe hands, to be given you in case of my death, 
and to be disclosed in case of yours." 

"But how," interrupted I, " how did you procure that 
letter of lies from Mrs M ?" 

" By deception, by a complete falsehood ; for in so 
much necessary guilt does one wrong step involve us, 
that I, to whom falsehood was hitherto unknown, have 
been forced to plunge into the very depths of fraud. I 
knew that a distant cousin of mine, Rosabel St Clair, 
and esteemed a very handsome as well as amiable woman, 
had married a Colonel Macdonald, and had been an ex- 
emplary wife to a very bad husband. I also knew that 

this lady's intimate friend was Mrs M -, the banker's 

wife ; 1 learnt from a friend of Mrs M 's, whom I oc- 
casionally visited in Wales, that Mrs Macdonald had call- 
ed on Mrs M to take leave of her before she went 

to Altona to nurse a brother of hers, who was detained 
there by bad health. I therefore thought I could without 
danger of detection obtain a seeming testimony to my 
conduct; which, though not necessary to confirm Lord 
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I>— 'sgood opinion of me, was necessary I saw to 
allay your suspicions." 

" But how came you not to change your name ?" 
" From that every feeling of honor shrunk. You will 
think that I am fantastical in my distinction, and that, 
having once resolved to deceive, I need not have scru- 
pled at one deception more; but my feelings were 
a^nst this falsehood, and I was always accustomed to 
he guided by them ; besides, in this case, you see, this 
litde bstance of honesty was favorable to me, as it ena- 
bled me to procure testimonials to the virtue of a Mrs 
MoLcdonaldy 

** But was the gentleman you met a madman ?" 
"No ; he was the near relation of my husband ; and 
I felt an immediate conviction that the first words he 
would speak, if I stayed to hear them, would be something 
that would convince you my husband was alive ; and I 
was never easy afterwards, for I was sure he would in- 
form Macdonald that he had seen me ; and I am con- 
vinced that nothing but my poor husband's constant 
change of abode can have prevented his having alrea- 
dy received a letter to this effect." 

" What was the newspaper'that affected you so fatally ?" 
" An old English newspaper containing the advertise- 
ment which invited me back if yet alive, and protested 
the innocence of my husband. From that moment I 
resolved, if possible, to procure proofs of this boasted 
innocence, and, if 1 procured them, to quit you, my lord, 
though never to return to him ; but it was necessary to 
my peace that I should consider this assurance as a mere 
lure to get me back again, and as such I at length learnt to 
consider it. The rest you already know ; and I will not 
pam you and myself by dwelling on my misery, when I 
beard from lips very dear to me that Macdonald was 

in the town, and that Lord D had met him ! a wid- , 

ower, lamenting a beloved wife ! But I felt myself com- 
forted and buoyed up again, when I considered that Mrs 
Douglas was no doubt the mistress for whom I had been 
abandoned, as I had never heard him mention having a 
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sister, — a sSence which is now accounted for ; and it was 
this supporting resentment that made me rise from my 
couch with that delirious strength which ended, you may 
remember, almost as soon as it began ; I have now only to 
say further, that I earnesdy desire to be released by deaths 
as I must be doomedjduring the rest of life to live a soli- 
tary being, though beloved by two of the best of men." 

Here Lord D , who had hitherto sat in perturbed 

but entire silence, hiding his face in his handkerchief, 
suddenly arose in violent agitation and left the room. 

" For myself," said Rosabel, looking after him with 
looks of lamenting tenderness, " I feel nothing ; I have 
deserved my misery, and I must learn to bear it ; but for 
those dear ones whose peace I have destroyed, I feel 
anguish and pity unspeakable." 

" Aye ;" and I almost wish," T replied, " that, as you 
still might have done, you had kept your sad secret, for 
my poor friend's sake." 

'^ I could not do it ; that conscience, always my sole 
judge and my sole instigator, forbade me, when 1 knew 
Macdonald had never in my ideas ceased to be ray hus- 
band, to live widi that noble generous being, to whom I 
could then, only in my eyes be a mistress. I know," 
she said, "you will tell me I was only this before. But 
I thought differendy ; and it is only by. our own ideas of 
right and wrong that we can stand or fall." 

" You are in this instance," answered I, " perfectly just 
and correct ; and it was only for my poor friend's sake 
that I wished you bad not been so, for bow will he bear 
the separation ? " 

" Do you mean to let your existence and your story be 
known to Macdonald?" 

" Spare me," she exclaimed in great emotion, " spare 
me on this subject, for I am not yet able to talk on it. 
Remember, I loved, I adored my husband ; that the idea 
of his infidelity maddened me ; and that now, when mi- 
able to be reunited to him, I find he was always faithful, 
always afiecdonate, and that he is here lamenting me 
still, and wedded to my memory ! " 
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" You will see him then ? " 

" I know not yet ; for O, Mr Moreton, think you," she 
exclaimed, " that he would consent to see me ? " * 

Here she became so agitated, that a violent fit of cough- 
ing came on, which occasioned a most violent return of 
the bleeding at the lungs ; and when I had, after many 
hours of fruitless applications, succeeded in stopping it, 
her weakness was so great, and her other symptoms so 
formidable, that I saw a rapid decline awaitedTier ; and 
I thanked God that it was so ! for I knew that neither 
could my friend, as a virtuous honorable man, continue 
to live with another man's wife when assured that she 
was so, nor could she consent to it as a virtuous woman, 
even if he desh-ed it. Could she return to the husband 
whom she had injured, without a violation of every deli-* 
cate feeling, even though he had been willing to receive 
her. Therefore death was to herself more desirable than 
life. The misery of my poor friend surpasses all my 
power to describe, for he could not help still doting with 
the most devoted fondness on a woman, whom his nice 
sense of moral rectitude obliged him to consider as un- 
worthy, and whose whole conduct and character had been, 
he now saw, at variance with those sound principles of ac- 
tion, built on a firm and rational sense of religion, which 
he had been taught to regard as the only pledge of 
woman's virtup, and the only security for a husband's 
honor. Still, the idea of parting with her was insupporta- 
ble ! But he was a little comforted, in spite of his bene- 
volence, by the assurance I gave him that, if she lived, 
she never would return to Macdonald. 

Indisposition of a most painful nature, and sufficient 
nearly to suspend the consciousness of mental suffering, 
now took possession of this unhappy woman ; and in a 
few days I was convinced that all was nearly over. She 
had hitherto, and evidently from a generous Mijsh to give 
up indulging her own feelings at the expense of Lord 
D 's, forebome to mention her husband, or to ex- 
press a desire of seeing him. But when assured by me 
that her last hour could not be very far distant, such a 
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tide of tenderness overflowed her heart at the thought of 
Macdonald, the husband of her early tove, and the inno- 
cent sufferer under her rash and frantic desertion, that 
she earnestly entreated to be allowed to see him and im- 
plore his pardon ; nor could she listen, as I endeaTored 
to make her listen, to the suggestions of goaerous pity 
towards him. 

" Remember," said I, " that knowing you alive, and 
finding you thus, will occasion all his old wounds to bleed 
afresh, and inflict new ones of a most deadly nature. 
No ; have the greatness of mind to make one effort to 
spare the man you have already afflicted, any more 
pangs, and let your self denial in death make atonement 
for your selfishness in life." 

She paused, she cast her eyes upwards as if in prayer, 
and after a long and deep struggle said, " You have am- 
quered ; and may Macdonald never even svispect that I 
lived, and lived with another ! " 

This virtuous resolution completely overset me. I 
wept over her like a child, and I even reproached ray- 
self with cruelty in having exacted this sacrifice from her. 
But my exertions, and her compliance were rendered in- 
effectual by the scene passing below stairs. Colonel 
Macdonald had called to return Lord D— ^s visit, and 
had entered the hall, not being able to summon any coie 
to the door, just as my friend was passing firom one room 

to another. Consequendy they met ; and Lord D 

on seeing him started with a sort of convulsive agony, and 
rushing past him threw himself on a sofa. Colonel Mac- 
donald had heard that Lady D was ill ; and being 

able to sympathize only too well with the afflicted hus- 
band, he followed him into the parlor, with eyes full of 
tears, and a cheek pale from sympathetic feeling. 

" My dear lord," said Macdonald, " let me conjure 

you ." 

At these words Lord D wildly imaging that 

Macdonald had discovered the secret, and came to claim 
his wife, started up and exclaimed, 

" Sir, I know your rights, and do not mean to dilute 
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diem ; but deaths sir, death will snatch her from us both ; 
your Rosabel, and my Rosabel, is on the bed of death, 
Macdonald ! " 

" Your Rosabel ! and mine ! " cried the latter grasping 
bis arm. 

" Yes ! do you not know that your long lost Rosabel 
is now Lady D , my fancied wife ?" 

" Villain ! " cried Macdonald nearly choked with pas- 
i^n and.amazement ; but at this moment I rushed in ; 
for one of the servants hearing the violence with which 
his lord spoke, came to me and told me what he had 
overheard. What the consequences would have been 
bad I not entered I know not ; but I forcibly led Macdo- 
nald into another room, and by degrees unfolded the whole 
story to him. Alas ! it would have been heaven to him, to 

have been able to blame Lord D for having deprived 

him of his wife, compared to what he felt when forced to 
acknowledge that his conduct had been irreproachable, 
that all the guilt was on the side of Rosabel, and that her 
long estrangement from him had been entirely voluntary ! 
I was telling him that she had had sufficient consideration 
for his peace to resolve to let him remain ignorant of her 
existence, and to deny herself the pleasure of once 
more beholding him — ^when he eagerly interrupted me 
with — 

"Pleasure ! Did she then toish to see me? Does she love 
me then still ? O lead me to her, lead me to her this mo- 
ment ! " I must own that at this instant 1 thought more of 
my poor friend's feelings than Macdonald's, and I could 
not bear to let him see Rosabel unlicensed by him. But 
the impetuoua tenderness of Macdonald could not be re- 
strained. Rosabel, however, guilty, dying, penitent, and 
fondly desirous of seeing him, was an object which he could 
not be prevented from approaching ; besides, she was his 
wife, and he had a right to see her ; and while I strug- 
gled with him on the stairs, alarmed also for her safety 
from the surprise the sight of him would occasion her, 
his voice exclaiming, " She is my wife, and you shall not 
keep her from me !" reached the ear of Rosabel. Even 
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the faintest tone of that voice so fondly loved could yet 
vibrate to her heart, which had been faithful even amidst 
all its wanderings ; and starting from the bed on which 
she was reclining, she would have tried to rush to the 
door, had not Macdonald suddenly stood before her. She 
gazed on him with such a look of delighted tenderness ! 
such an expressive acknowledgment of the joy the sight 
of him coming in search of her occasioned her ! then 
throwing herself into his opening arms, Macdonald re- 
ceived and unconsciously pressed to his affectionate heart, 
as a pale and breathless corpse^ that Rosabel whom he 
had last parted with in all the loveliness of consummate 
beauty ! 

I shall not attempt to describe the extent of the dis- 
tress either of my friend or of Colonel Macdonald when 
I assured them that she was gone for ever ; but I must 
hazard an observation or two on the duration of their 
subsequent grief, which certainly was not in proportion to 
its muteness ; for it is an undoubted fact, that no woman, 
however beautiful, however intelligent, can be long re- 
gretted by her husband, unless fancy, w^hile it recalls her 
charms, can at the same time dwell with complacency 
upon her virtues. 

Lord D could not but remember that his adored 

Rosabel had deceived and betrayed him into a connexion 
with a married woman ; and Colonel Macdonald, instead 
of regretting her with tender pity as the victim of love for 
him, and as a rash but interesting suicide from wounded 
and frantic affection, now recalled her to his memory as 
a being of such a perverted state of mind and feelings, 
as to have lived in conscious adultery with another man. 

I am also happy to state, that cured of his former at- 
tachment to her memory, he sought and found consola- 
tion in a second union. 

I had moreover the satisfaction of seeing my beloved 
friend as happy, at last, as his virtues deserved. 

We returned to England, after a residence abroad of three 
years, by way of wiZ^ona, where I by accident became ac- 
quainted with that Mrs Macdonald whom the wretched Ro- 
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sabel had made the means of accomplishing her deception 

on us, and I interested her not a little in Lord D 's fate 

by telling her the story of her erring relative. But I well 
knew that her name, and certain associations with it, 

would make Lord D averse to be acquainted with, 

or even to see her ; and I confess I was anxious to make 
known to him that exemplary rvife^ and well-principled 
widow, who had borne her husband's faults, while living, 
with digniBed, silent forbearance and affectionate indul^ 
gence, and had even extended her forgiving tenderness 
so far, as to screen his memory from reproach. 

One day we met her in the streets of Altona, and be- 
ing struck with admiration of her beauty, he asked who 
she was. 

" It is Mrs Macdonald," replied I ; and, as I expected, 

Lord D shuddered and passed rapidly on 5 but 

when he got to some distance, he turned bis head round 
and looked after her. 

We met her again the next day, and I found that he 
was struck with the family resemblance which she bore 
her cousin ; for I heard him say " How like ! " as he 
turned away while I stopped to speak to Mrs Macdonald. 

" I wish you would let me present you to her," I ven- 
tured to say. But he eagerly replied, " By no means, it 
would be too painful to me." I did not urge the subject 
further ; for I knew that Mrs Macdonald was to sail with 
us in the same packet for England, and that therefore an 
introduction must sooner or later take place. I was right 

in my expectations ; and as Lord D was seized with 

a severe illness as soon as we embarked, Mrs Macdo- 
nald's knowledge of those little services and attentions 
so soothing and welcome to invalids made her a most val- 
uable acquisition to us; and tliough she did not give 

Lord D any personal attendance, I took care to let 

him know the comforts he received were of her prepar- 
ing and providing. Nor was it long before I heard him 
ask me, after he had been sitting up in order to give 
her his thanks in person, if I was not struck with her 
likeness to one very dear tg him* 
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" To be sure," I replied, " and 1 recollect that they 
were distant cousins." 

"You mistake me," he eagerly answered, deeply 
blushing ; " I meant that she is like my wife, my dear 
Emily ! " O how my heart bounded with joy to hear 
this ! as I knew that, whenever women or men begin to 
see, or to fancy that they see, a resemblance to their 
first wedded companion, they are excusing to themselves 
a wish, only scarcely known as yet perhaps to their own 
hearts, of making the supposed resemblance the successor 
to the resembled. 

To be brief; Mrs Macdonald, without I believe seeing 
in Lord D any resemblance to her husband, con- 
sented to marry him as soon as he requested her to do 
so, and their union was a happy one. 

Her name was Rosabel Janet; but by the former 
name she was, for obvious reasons, never called after she 
married Lord D ; and all recollections of the unfor- 
tunate Rosabel, her namesake, we banished as much 
as possible. 

At the moment that I write this. Lord and Lady 

D are looking forward with great joy to the union 

of their only child Miss H , with the only son of 

Lord D 's heir at law, mentioned in the beginning of 

these memoirs. 

These memoirs themselves I have written with a view 
to their being published when I, and those to whom the 
publication might recall unpleasant feelings, shall be re- 
moved from mental consciousness, — apd 

Here the manuscript breaks off abruptly ; but I have 
given it to the world as it is, and I shall leave my readers 
to draw their own moral from the story, a story which, as 
was stated in the first page of it, though certainly * le 
vrai ' is not the varisemblable. 
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" What shall we do ? " said a rich banter, a very 

busy and zealous politician in the city of W , to a 

gentleman of considerable importance who lived in the 
neighborhood ; " Parliament is dissolved, the writ is ex- 
pected down every day, and we have not yet found a 
candidate to oppose our unpopular member ; therefore 
he will be returned again, merely for want of some one 
to set up against him." 

" Why not stand yourself? " replied Sir James. 

" Why do you not follow the advice you give ? " 

** I would, if my health would allow of it. But let us 
not waste these precious moments ; let us endeavor to 
find some one likely to suit our purpose. Ha ! fortunate 
indeed ! I see a very proper person yonder." 

*' Whom do you mean. Sir James ? that young officer ? " 

" Yes— Colonel Vane." 

" Is that the Colonel Vane who distinguished himself on 
the continent so much by his personal bravery when quite 
a youth ; and who made himself adored the other day, 
even by the rioters against whom he was called to act, 
by the mercy with which he tempered justice ? " 

" The very same. He is come hither on a visit to 
Captain Clinton, who is recruiting here ; and as he is a 
man of independent fortune, and is moreover a well-knovm 
and popular character, I think, if he Would come forward, 
he might have a chance of succeeding." 

" Then, as you know him, Sir James, suppose you 
ask him to offer himself?" 
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" With all ray heart," he replied ; and accordingly 
they went in pursuit of Colonel V ane. 

" Is it possible, gentlemen," said Colonel Vane, when 
their wishes were made known to him, '' that you can be 
serious in this application ? " 

"Quite serious," sir, replied Mr linwood. "The 
truth is, we are in great want of a proper person to op- 
pose to one of our present members whom we earnesdy 
wish to turn out." 

" And you think me a proper person ? " 

" Certainly, — a gallant officer, a well-known and popu- 
lar character, and a man of independent fortune." 

" Mr Alton our present member, does the business 
of our city very ill, and — " " Excuse my interrupting 
you, sir, — but surely it would be better to have the bua- 
ness of your city done illy than not done at all ; and a 
man in my profession is liable to be sent abroad, and to be 
unable to do any of his parliamentary business." 

"Very just," returned Mr Linwood, "but we want 
to get Mr Alton out at all events ; his political principles 
are obnoxious to us, and " 

" So then, sir, it is not his neglect of business, but his 
politics that have made you his enemy ; you have quitted 
your original ground, sir, — and pray, what do you know 
of my politics ? I can assure you that not even the cer- 
tainty of displeasing my constituents for ever would in- 
duce me to give a vote, or utter a sentiment, contrary to 
my conscience." 

" No doubt, sir, no doubt, — a perfectly honest man, I 
dare say, and we ask nothing more." 

" But it seems, sir, that your present member ]V}r 
Alton is equally honest, as he has ventured to put forth 
and act on opinions hostile to yours." 

Mr Linwood, who, like most violent politicians, was 
as much actuated by his personal dislikes as his pohncallo/ 
principles in his exertions on such occasions, was notljo 
quite ready with an answer to this observation from thelnir 
Colonel, when two shopkeepers, near whose doors they I ^ 
were standing, came out, and, addressing Mr Ldnvvoo<i^|l)ip- 
begged to know if an opposition was expected. 
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" Certainly, certainly," replied Mr Linwood, " there 
wiU be an opposition, and we hope to prevail on this 
gentleman to stand. But don't let us stay here, — let us 
walk into Mr Dodd's shop, as I see some voters sitting in 
it ;" and Colonel Vane had the complaisance to follow 
him. Mr Linwood immediately began a long panegyric 
on the Virtues of Colonel Vane, in which he was second- 
ed by Sir James ; and when he had ended, he begged 
the Colonel would say a few words for himself. 

" You have said so many," replied he, " and of such 
a nature, that my modesty is so overcome, I am of neces- 
sity silent ; but I suppose you wish to have a specimen 
of my canvassing powers ; Therefore I shall say. Gen- 
tlemen, if I stand candidate for this ancient and honorable 
city, I hope you will give ine your votes." 

The persons to whom he spoke one and all assured 
him that their votes were already promised to the old 
members in case of an opposition ; and Colonel Vane 
bowed, and was retiring ; but Mr linwood, catching his 
arm to detain him^ began to expostulate, and. was request- 
ing them to " thmk better of it," when Colonel Vane 
rather indignantly exclaimed, " Sir, did not you hear 
the gentlemen say that they had promised their votes 
already ?" 

"Yes, sir, yes ; but promises and pie-crust, as the say- 
ing i, are made to be broken, you know ; and I dare 
say your eloquence would prevail on them to break 
theirs. — Do try." 

" Never, sir, never. Wliat ! make a proposal to 
others which I should resent as a personal insult if made 
to myself?" 

Mr Linwood looked angry and disconcerted — and 
Sir James saying, " I see you are untractable, and will 
f make a wretched canvasser," quitted the spot ; wliile one 
t of the voters addressed Colonel Vane with " God bless 
i you, sir, — I see you are quite a gentleman, and I am 
t sorry I cannot vote for you." 

I Colonel Vane replied by a very graceful bow, and fol- 
lowed Sir James, accompanied by Mr Linwood. 

23 
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" I hope, «ir, you are now convinced that I am more 
likely to mar than further your wishes ?" said Colodel 
Vane smiling ; on which Mr linwood, coldly saying he 
must certainly seek a candidate elsewhere, bowed and 
took his leave, no longer prejudiced in favor of this pop- 
ular and well known character." 

But different was the effect which the dialogue, such 
as it was, had had on a very attentive though unseen 
listener. The mistress of tne house into which the 
Colonel and his companions had entered, had been lady's 
maid to a young and beautiful orphan heiress, who re- 
sided near the town ; and this lady haring called to in- 
quire concerning tha sick child of her quondam servant, 
had seated herself in the parlor behind the shop, and 
was kindly endeavoring, in the temporary absence of the 
mother, to get the infant to sleep on her lap, when the 
gentleman entered and began their canvass. The docwr 
was open, and she was placed behind it ; but though 
unseen herself she had a full view of Colonel Vane, who 
was well known to her by reputation, and she not onfy 
heard his name announced, but every word that he utters 
ed, — words which derived new power from an expression 
of countenance finer in her eyes than any that she had 
yet beheld ; " and this is the man," thought Miss Mor- 
daunt, " whom I have so long wished to see ! this the 
gallant soldier, the humane commander, the pious son, 
the generous brother, so often the theme of praise amon^ 
those whose praise is honor ! " and she sat lost in reve- 
rie, after the object of it had vanished from her sight; 
when the mistress of the house entered the room, roused 
her to recollection, and, taking from her her sleeping 
charge, left her at liberty to depart. She was taking her 
leave, when she saw Colonel Vane and Sir James slowly 
walk past the door, which was on the fashionable parade 
for gentlemen, and she knew that, if they returned again, 
she must meet them on her wav to a house where she 
had left the lady who lived with her as a companion. 
Immediately a feeling of flutter and bashfiilness came 
over the usually unembarrassed Ella ; and doubting the 
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projpnety of being seen alone on a sort of public walk, 
though it could be only. for a moment j she almost resolved 
to watch her opportunity, and steal oqt when the Colonel 
and Sir James were gone by. But other feelings pre- 
}irented this ; and pulling her veil in full folds about her 
face, she sallied forth, casting a timid look of inquiry 
PQund. 

The gentlemen in question were at a little distance 
from her, but stopping to speak to Mr Linwood, who 
Imd again joined them ; and as Ella drew near, she saw 
that Colonel Vane was- earnestly looking at her, and 
l^ould Qot doubt but that the whisper he was addressing 
to Sir James Morritt was an inquiry who she was. In 
W instant her usual bloom was several shades deeper 
than before, her motion became embarrassed, and she 
made a passing curtsy to the baronet, without that easy 
grace which usually distinguished her. 

It was unfortunate for Ella that Sir James and Mr 
JLiiowood were at that moment the companions of Colo- 
nel Vane ; as Mr Linwood disliked her because she had 
idways repressed the advances of his pert and forward 
sons, and Sir James was one of her rejected admirers. 
It was not likely therefore that Colonel V ane would hear 
her named with much praise } and such were the thought- 
less gaiety and indiscretion of our orphan, that much 
might be said against her by diose whose comments are 
iiot apt to be softened by indulgence and candor. 

Ella was right. Colonel Vane did whisper to the ba- 
ronet, " Who is that very fine young woman ?" just as 
Ae passed and curtsied to him. 

" You know, don't you, Baronet ?" said the familiar 
Mr linwood, winking his eye at the Colonel, " nobody 
better." 

*' Certainly, sir," replied Sir James, not pleased at the 
hint, " it is Miss Mordaunt of Bovver Wood." 

" That ! is that Miss Mordaunt ? I have heard much 
of her," observed the Colonel eagerly. 

^' And if you have heard the truth, you have not beard 
much good of her," said Mr Linwood , 
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"What do you mean, sir?" asked Colonel Vase. 
" It is impossible that Miss Mordaunt's reputation can be 
otherwise than unblemished." 

" No ; to be sure," said Sir James, ^* all that can be 
said against her is, diat she is the greatei^ coquette in 
Christendom." 

"And is that really the case?" demanded Colonel 
Vane with an air of mortification. 

" To be sure it is," replied Mr Linwood, " as that good 
gentleman and a hundred others can testify. T do verily 
believe that she would be delighted to hear that her 
charms had driven two rival lovers to slugs in a saw pit, 
and who can say to what harm coquetry may not lead ! 
Now this 1 call hearing no good of a woman, if you 
heard the truth." 

" I am very much of your opinion on this subject, 
sir," replied the Colonel. 

" Besides, she is a terrible dasher, and draws carica- 
tures, and writes satrical verses ; and not contented with 
displaying her fine person at an assembly in a country 
dance, she can't be contented without showing off m a 
reel of three. To be sure she is a beautiful creature, 
both face and figure ; as to her bloomy that — you undei> 
stand me. Heh ! Colonel." 

" Has she recourse to art already ?" replied Colonel 
Vane. " In how different a light has she been repre- 
sented to me !" At this moment the object of these 
censures again appeared in sight, and, being now leaning 
on the arm of a companion, had lost much of the con- 
scious awkwardness she had before exhibited, and walk- 
ed with her usual dignity and ease. 

" It is a very fine day, ladies," said Sir James, bowing 
coldly. — " Unusually so for the time of year," replied 
Ella, blushing deeply, as she observed the earnest look 
of inquiry with which Colonel Vane beheld her. The 
eye averted with feminine modesty, the cheek sufiused 
with sudden crimson, and the tone of voice sweet as the 
" shepherd's pipe upon the mountains," had their full ef- 
fect upon Colonel Vane, and almost led him to doubt the 
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triUh of what his companions had asserted. At this 
moment the wind blew off Ella's veil, and her whole face 
was disclosed to him in all its glowing beauty. 

" There is something most uncommonly charming in 
her appearance," said Colonel Vane when Sir James re- 
joined him. 

" There is indeed," said Sir James ; " so take care 
of your heart. Vane, and be warned by my fate ; for / 
was charmed, like many others ; and presuming on such 
encouragement as no man could mistake, I offered, and 
was rejected ; though every one told me, it was plain 
that she had refused other men on my account." 

" I will bear witness," cried Mr Lin wood, " to her 
paying you. Sir James, such attention as a man could not 
look off, indeed." 

" Ehreadful !" exclaimed the Colonel ; " so young, so 
beautiful, and so unprincipled !" 

" Yet," observed Sir James, " I will bet a wager, that 
when you know her, such are her powers of fascination, 
you will be her captive yourself, and learn to consider us 
as vile calumniatprs." 

" Impossible, sir !" gravely returned the Colonel, " for 
I will not know Miss Mordaunt ; I will not expose my- 
self to the danger and the misery of having my senses 
charmed by a woman whom my moral feelings and my 
judgment must reject with contempt and aversion." So 
saying, he wished them good morning and left them. 

*' I 'd bet a good round sum that she catches him for 
all that," said Mr Lin wood, " and I vow I should like to 
see it. Your friend is a sad preaching fellow, Sir James, 
with his conscience, and his moral feelings. But, good 
bye — I have heard, I hope, of a candidate ; and I must 
nail him if I can ; and do you go and tell our friends 
that I have some one in my eye." On which they se- 
parated, while the Colonel and Ella proceeded to their 
respective homes ; each, though with very different feel- 
ings, dwelling on the image and the qualities of the other. 
Colonel Vane at a very early age had been adopted 
by his uncle, Greneral Vane ; and as his parents had a 

23* 
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daughter only ooe year younger than their son, they were 
soon reconciled to a separation, which was so likely Ki 
be conducive to the welfare of their child ; for they had 
no fortune themselves, and that of the General was con- 
siderable. By Mrs Vane, indeed, the loss of her son^s 
society was much less felt than by his father ; for she 
adored her husband, and loved him with such an exdu- 
sive and devoted affection, that provided he was with 
her, every wish of her heart was gratified, and almost 
every other object in life vanished from her con»dera- 
tion. She loved him as the truly pious wish to love 
their Creator ; but, not so enviable as the latter, the ch' 
ject of her devotion was a niortal and perishable bein^, 
and the result of her affection was not the hope of future 
good, but the certainty of present misery. When Ed- 
mond Vane was fifteen, his father, who was on a visit to 
General Vane, then in decaying health, was drowned in 
saving the life of his son, who had been upset in the 
middle of a wide and rapid river with bags of shot in 
his pockets, which weighed him down as soon as he en- 
deavored to swim. The unhappy parent upheld his son 
till his safety was secure by a rope thrown to him by a 
spectator on the shore ; but, exhausted by his efforts, he 
sunk himself never to rise again, before he could receive 
similar aid. The grief of Edmond Vane, though as 
violent and as lasting as his father's death and the mode of 
it could render it, was slight in comparison of the deep 
despair of the unhappy widow ; while in the paroxysm 
of her agonies, she could scarcely be prevented mm 
vowing never to behold the child who had been, though 
innocently, the cause of his father's death. Nor were 
these feelings combatted by the usual power of parental 
affection ; because, as her son had never lived with her, 
her maternal tenderness towards him had never be^ 
properly called forth ; he had therefore purchased his ex- 
pected and soon inherited fortune by the loss of some^ 
thing, as he himself thought, more valuable — ^namely, a 
mother's love. General Vane did not long survive his 
brother, and he left a very handsome property to Ed- 
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niofid Vane, desmng in bis will that he should take pos- 
session of it at eighteen, provided that he immediateljr 
entered the army, and followed the profession of a sol- 
dier. 

The first act of Edmond Vane's majority was to di- 
vide his income with his mother, whose circumstances 
were excessively narrow, and to settle an independent 
fortune on his sister. But even this act of filial piety 
could not soften his mother's heart in his favor sufficient- 
ly to induce her t6 see him. ^' I honbr, I admire, I 
Uess, and I pray for him," she said, " but I cannot see, 
I cannot live with him." He however saw his sister oc- 
casbnally, and not long after he followed her to her 

i^rave, cut ofi* in the bloom of seventeen by a sudden af- 
ection of the lungs. His mother bore this new calami- 
ty far better than he did. Absorbed still in one over- 
whelming grief, her heart was not alive to a second,— 
nor yet could the loss of her daughter reconcile her to 
the idea of seeing her son. About this time one of her 
own relations died, and left her a large personal proper- 
ty ; and perhaps she was gratified with being no longer 
forced to owe pecuniary obligations to that child whose 
filial love she could not adequately return. She was 
however at last prevailed upon to see him ; and before 
he went abroad to fight the battles of his country he 
had the satisfaction of obtaining his mother's blessing, and 
being clasped, however unwilKngly, in her maternal em- 
brace. 

When Colonel Vane returned fi*om abroad, he was 
permitted to see her again, but his presence continued to 
remind her so forcibly of the misfortune which he had 
been the innocent means of bringing upon her, that he 
felt conscious she rather endured than liked his society ; 
and therefore filial piety made him at length forego the 
indulgence which filial afiTection coveted. This disap- 
pointment to his feelings, an^ another of a more painful 
nature, had given a pernicious shade to his character ; 
and, by injuring his own capability of permanent happi- 
ness, bad weakened if not destroyed his power to form 
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the happiness of another. When Ms uncle, his fa^, 
and his sister died, and his mother refused to admit lum 
to her presence, Edmond Vane found himself in the 
most painful of all situations to an affectionate heart; 
for he had no object to love, no one to live for, — ^and be 
pined in the bloom of existence for some one to whom 
he could turn with the yearnings of interest and tender- 
ness. At this moment, and while his mind became sad- 
dened and distrustful from the consciousness that, less 
fortunate than his fellow creatures, maternal tenderness 
to him, and him alone, was a name, he was thrown by 
accident into the society of a very artful and beautiful 
woman several years older than himself. To this weH 
practised coquette he became immediately an object for 
her power to be exercised upon, and she began to spread 
her toils with as much eagerness, though less ability than 
usual ; for it required litde art to fascinate an inexperien- 
ced youth, to whom the accents of affectionate regard 
from the soft voice of woman were irresistible, because 
hitherto unexperienced ; and while her beauty dazzled 
his senses, and her attentions flattered his vanity, the al- 
most caressing familiarity of her manner gratified bis 
feelings, and excited his gratefu] affection. He fancied, 
and he called his feelings love; — but he was mistaken. — 
The lady herself fancied them so too. — However, having 
gained the prize, and heard the declaration of his fond- 
ness, she rejected it as not worth keeping, as her ambi- 
tion looked to a much higher connexion ; and while the 
unhappy Edmond was enduring all the agonies of disap- 
pointed passion, she accepted the hand of an old and de- 
crepid nobleman, and the unprincipled coquette naturally 
enough became the adulterous wife. 

It was unlikely that a trial of this nature, and the con- 
templation of a character such as Lady Ij.'s, should tend 
to retard the influence of that jealousy, suspicion, at 
distrust, which were beginning to steal over the wounded 
mind of Edmond Vane, and to poison his enjoyment of 
female society by weakening his confidcQce in woman. 
But though he closed his heart rigidly against the attrac- 
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tkms of the sex, be longed earnestly, at die same time, 
to surrender that heart whenever his caution and his 
jtidgmeot should ^sanction the wishes of his affections. 
Meanwhile, too well principled to seduce an innocent 
woman, too moral and too refined to associate with a 
depraved one, he remained a single and unattached indi- 
vidual, vainly endeavoring to find out a woman whose 
nranners should be such as to satisfy his almost diseased 
nicety of feeling. Such was the state of his mind when 

he first came to W , and saw EDa Mordaunt, of 

whom he had heard so exalted a character, that he al- 
most believed she would prove the being whom he had 
so long sought, till he reflected that he had heard her 
praises chiefly fit>m a woman whose manners, were she 
his wife, would make him frantic with jealousy, and from 
a man who was going to marry this woman with all ti)e 
joyful certainty of confiding affection. 

" No, no," said Edmond Vane to himself, " Clinton's 
opinion of women and mine are too opposite, for me to 
trust to him implicitly ;" and no sooner was he arrived 
on a visit to this very Clinton, than the character given 
of Ella by sir James and Mr Linwood sufliciently proved 
that his distrust was well founded. 

Ella Mordaunt was indeed of all women the worst 
calculated, in the then existing style of her manners, to 
be the chosen mistress and tlie wife of a jealous and sus- 
picious man. She had lost her parents at an early age ; 
but dieir loss had been well supplied to her by die watch- 
ful care and judicious tenderness of an aunt, who, having 
met with a disappoititment in love, had resolved never 
to marry, and had devoted herself to the education of 
her young and interesting charge. Humble herself 
fixim piety, and benevolent from nature, the instructress 
of Ella Mordaunt labored so incessantiy to make her 
pupil a stranger to the pride and self-importance com- 
monly instilled into heiresses, that she impelled her into a 
contrary extreme; and tlie heiress of Bower Wood, 
fine tempered and benevolent as her preceptress herself, 
became only tooaffiible and too easy of access; and her 
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wish to please, and make all persons satisfied vnAk them* 
selves, was so general and so active, that her maimef 
was too Indiscnminatingly kind to gratify the pride of 
the consciously deserving, and resembled more that setf- 
interested and qniversai civility requisite in the caodidata 
at an election, than the unenforced urbanity of an inde^ 
pendent gentlewoman. It was this manner, whose fa»* 
cinations were exercised upon and equally felt by pei^ 
sons of all ranks and ages, which, as Ella grew up onA 
was introduced into the world, not only gained her there* 
putation of a determined coquette, but, as she felt the uni- 
versal influence which it gave, excited in her that veiy 
spirit of coqueury of which she was at first innocent,-* 
while her alarmed and astonished raixiitress could almost 
have exclaimed with Albini in Count Basil : 

" Every blessing with thee go. 

My most tormenting and most pleasing cnaree ! 
Like vapor from the mountain stream art mou. 
Which lightly rises on the morning air, 
And shiils its fleeting form with every breeze. 
For ever varying, and for ever graceful. 
Endearing, generous, bountifiil, and kind ; 
Vain, fancimi, and fond of worthless praise ; 

Courteous and gentle ** 

** But such a witching mien thy feHies show. 

They make a very idiol of reproof. 

And smile it to disgrace. What shall I do with thee ? " 

But the solicitudes and the pride of affection were des^ 
tined soon to close for this most excellent woman. Ear- 
ly decay, the consequence of early and concealed unea- 
siness, surely though slowly undermined her existence ; 
and Ella once more, and more consciously than before, 
an orphan, was doomed to follow her only dear relation, 
her more than mother, to an untimely grave. The 
{dace in her family was indeed soon filled up by another 
relation ; but not so the place in her heart ; that place 
which positive qualities of a most distinguished nature 
bad given her lost relative a right to possess exclusively. 
Her successor had no positive qualities. She was not 
ill-natured, not unpleasant, not uncuhivated ; and if nd 
an agreeable, no one could say she was not a respeota- 
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Me superintendant of the family, and chaperone to the 
Ihistress of Bower Wood. 

The day after Ella Mordaunt had seen Colonel Vane 

there was to be a public assembly at W ; and lit^ 

tie knowing the true character of the man whom she 
was eager to know and anxious to please, she began the 
business of her toilette with much more interest than usual, 
because she hoped to shine before that being, whose 
approbation would, she knew, exalt her in her own opin- 
ion. Hitherto she had only felt a vague wish to charm 
generally, but never particularly ; nor had she ever given 
Sir James, or any one, such encouragement as warranted 
Aeir accusing her of dishonorable conduct. But he, like 
others, had been the dupe of his own vanity ; and pique 
had led him, while speaking of her, to exaggerate her 
advances and apparent approbation, in order to heal 
some of the wounds which his self-love had received. 

" I think Clinton will present him to me," said Ella to 
herself, " and perhaps he will ask me to dance, — and yet 
I would rather he should not dance, even with me ; I 
would rather he should sit out and talk. I should not 
like to see so respectable a man dance J'^ 

Colonel Vane in the mean while was preparing for the 
ball, but without either of the intentions which Ella im- 
puted to him. He was resolved not only not to dance 
with her, but not even to be presented to her ; and while 
he recalled with admiration the beauty of her face and 
figure, and the touching tone of her voice, he felt ab- 
-solutely angry with her for not being in mind as admira- 
ble as she was in person. " But does it signify to me," 
said he to himself, " what her conduct or character are ? 
To me they must be a matter of indifference ;" while 
this boast of indifference was a proof of the contrary, and 
proved that Clinton's and his Anna's frequent com- 
mendations of Ella had not been without effect. 

At length, the hour of going to the ball arrived, and 
Colonel Vane saw Ella, contrary to his expectations, mo- 
destly and simply attired, enter the room leaning on her 
relattoo's arm. Ella, though she did not positively look 
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at Colooel Vane, perceived that be was near her, aod 
was quite provoked at feeling that she was fluttered dX 
the consciousness. " For what is he to me ? " said she 
internally ; and rallying her self-command, she advanced 
most graciously to meet a gentleman of her acquaintance, 
giving him both her hands with condescending courtesy, 
and receiving his bows and smiles with animated pleasure. 

" There," thought Colonel Vane, " she is coquetting 
already ; what man would not be flattered and led on by 
such encouragement? No ; I see Mv Linwood was righ^ 
and Clinton is a blind and weak idolater." 

Had he waited bnger on that spot, he would have 
seen Ella receive as cordially her female friends, and even 
bestow as gracious smiles, and as low a bow of the head 
or curtsy, on the fiddlers who were known to her ; so 
much more was her kindness the result of manner, and 
of a benevolent wish to please, than an intention to n^Slead 
or improperly notice any one. But, full of di^ust, he 
walked away to the other end of the room, lamenting she 
had so much beauty, because it would enable her to do 
so much mischief. £lla, whose eyes watched his mo* 
tions though they did not seem to do so, was conscious 
of his removal and his distance, and her animation ceased. 
Soon after she saw Clinton go up to his friend and whis- 
per him ; and with a beating heart she prepared for an 
introduction. But in vain ; she saw Clinton apparently 
expostulate with Colonel Vane, and at length turn away 
abruptly, as if indignant. " If he should have refused to 
be presented to me ! " thought Ella, " if he should not 
like my appearance ! " and almost with tears in her eyes 
she accepted the offered hand of a young nobleman quar- 
tered in the town, and joined the dance. But the gloom 
which had overspread her brow began to disperse ; when 
she saw Colonel Vane draw near the dancers as soon as 
she had reached the top of the set, and evidently with a 
view to observe her ; while her consciousness that he 
was gazing at her gave a degree of timidity to her manner, 
which, though she knew it not, was more likely to please 
her fastidious observer than even the great excellence 
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wUcb her dancing exhibited. Colonel Vane almost un- 
consciously followed her with his eyes, even to the end 
of the set, and could not help saying to himself, " Is this 
the dashing showing-off dancer whom Mr Linwood de- 
scribed ? I never saw a more modest performer in my 
life ; and her petticoats, instead of being calculated for 
display, are only just short enough for convenience ! 
That brilliant color is not, cannot be natural, — that I ad- 
rait ; — but in respect to her mode of dancing he is quite 
mistaken ; — and how beautiful she is ! Why does she not 
trust to nature ? " While these thoughts were passing in 
his mind, tliey gave a complacent expression to his 
countenance as he looked at Ella, which she, as she 
timidly glanced her eyes over it, could not fail to per- 
ceive ; ^nd regaining all her animation, and those animal 
spirits which so often led her to the very verge of impro- 
prietv-, she began to talk, to laugh, to flirt as usual, and 
Colonel Vane, regaining all his prejudices against her, 
cmce more turned away angry and disgusted ; and she 
danced down the second dance unheeded by him ; or, if 
noticed, she saw no longer on his face the unconscious 
smile of involuntary approbation. 

As soon as the set was ended, and Ella had made her 
parting curtsy to her partner, she went in search of her 
relation, Mrs Anne Mordaunt, who was at cards in an 
adjoining room ; and having borrowed her housewife, 
that lady, like all ladies of the good times past, being pro- 
vided with pockets, and all the convenient paraphernalia 
of thimble, scissors, he. she retired behind a large skreen, 
which was placed between the card-tables and the door, 
in order to fasten the loops of her sandals, which had 
come unsown in the dance. While thus employed, the 
door of the room opened, and she heard Csfptain Clin- 
ton exclaim, " Stop, Vane, stop,— one word more. Do 
not be obstinate, — ^let me present you to Miss Mordaunt. 

" Never," replied Colonel Vane, " never, — she is an 
arrant coquette, — and what I have seen confirms the 
character I have heard of her." 

24 
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'^ This is aU prejudice,'' replied CliDton in a lowvoieei 
*' and if you knew her, you would adore her." 

" The beauty I might ; but, believe me, my judgment 
would despise the tooman**^ 

'< She has been calumniated." 

" No ; have I not eyes ? " 

" But they may be deceived if they look through the 
medium of prejudice. Come, do let me present you, 
and take her by the hand for two dances." 

" What, I ! I take the hand which has been {pressed 
familiarly, and as if a pressure 'of the hand was^ mere 
matter of course, by almost every man in the room ? " 

"Well. And should an mnocent woman think this 
very common freedom a matter of importance ? " 

" Mighty fine ! So then your motto is, I suppose, * With 
the pure, all things are pure ! Cela pourriot mener bien 
loin, mon ami." 

" No. I will not be presented to this excelling, but 
in my eyes unrespectable beauty ; but after I have looked 
over the card-players a little while, I shdl go home." 
So saying he advanced in front of the skreen, while EDa 
slipped round it unperceived ; and hearing Captain Clin- 
ton shut the door, muttering " Confounded obstinacy ! " 
as he did so, she gently opened it, then, scarcely able to 
stand, leaned for support against the wall of the passage 
leading from the card to the ball-room. She had stood 
there a minute or two, endeavoring to recollect herself, 
and banish from her mind the cruelly severe expressions 
which she had just overheard ; when Captain Clinton 
who had been in search of her, returned, intending to ai^ 
Mrs Anne, whither Miss Mordaunt had vanished. The 
moment he beheld her, the deadly paleness of her^heek 
and her disordered countenance filled him with appre- 
hension, and he eagerly asked her what had happened. 
Instead of answering him she burst into tears; and a 
suspicion of the truth coming across his mind, he was just 
going to interrogate her as closely as delicacy would allow 
him, when one of the waiters came running to him ex- 
claiming, " Sir ! sir ! an express is come ior you, sir ! 
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and you must go off directly to ; *' and Captain 

CHnton, saymg " I will return instantly," did not wait to 
hear any more, but ran in search of the express. 

Ella meanwhile alanned lest Clinton should have been 
sent for to the lady to whom he was engaged, who was 
her intimate friend, remained where she was, awaiting his 
fetum! but in spite of her efforts, and the whispers 
of apprehensive friendship, her own wounded delicacy, 
her own offended self-respect, were uppermost in her 
thoughts, and she was relapsing into tears, when the door 
of the card^room opened, against which she was uncon- 
sciously leaning, and she was nearly thrown down, — 
wUle the person who eagerly caught her to save her 
from falling proved to be Colonel Vane himself! As soon 
as Ella saw to whom she was thus indebted, she sprung 
from him with involuntary indignation. 

" Good heaven ! 1 hope I have not hurt you, madam ?'* 
he exclaimed. " I was quite unconscious any one was 
leaning against the door. But you are pale ; you seem 
iaint, — pray, pray, let me support you ! " while Ella, 
making one great effi>rt, tried to reach the door of the 
ball-room ; but overcome with a variety of emotions, her 
head grew giddy, and she grasped Colonel Vane's arm 
for support ; till one of the waiters, seeing her situation, 
brought her a chair and some water. The illness was, 
however, momentary. Ella's recollection returned ;' and 
angry as she was with Colonel Vane, her resentment was 
a Bitle softened by the anxious kindness with which he 
hung over her, and watched her returning color, — ^that 
color which he now saw he had unjustly imagined to be ar- 
t^ial, and which confusion, indignation, and strong emo- 
tion were bringing back in mantling blushes to her cheek. 

" I am shocked — I am ashamed, — 1 cannot stay here," 
cried Ella rising, but reseating herself, as her limbs trem- 
bled still. " Will you allow me, madam," said Colonel 
Vane, " to inform the lady I saw with you of your ill- 
ness ? " while he was pleased to find she was properly 
alive to the awkwardness of her situation ; and without 
waiting for her permission, he went in search of Mrs Anne 
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Mordaunt, who resigning her cards to a by-stan<fer anx- 
iously followed where he led; and Colonel Vane, con- 
vincing himself that it was proper to leave the ladies to 
themselves, walked up and down the lobby at too great a 
distance to hear, but near enough to see them. At length 
Ella recovered herself sufficiently to tell Mrs Anne Aal 
she was very anxious to know why Captain Clinton did not 
return, and to whom he was sent for ; and as that lady 
was looking round m search of some one to send to inquire, 
Cobnel Vane, thinking she wanted something, came up 
and offered his services, though, when he heard what Mrs 
Anne required, could he help being a little uneasy himself 
at the absence of his friend. The result of his immediate 
kiquiries was, that Captain Clinton, finding the express 
came from his father, who was supposed to be dying, 
had instantly snatched off the servant's hat, jumped upcm 
the servant's horse, and forgetful of Ella, and of every 
tlnng but the situation of a bebved parent, bad ridden off 
as fast as be could. 

I am happy to inform you, madam," said Colonel Vane 
when he returned, "that it is not the illness of your friend 
which has summoned him away ; but I am sorry to say 
he is gone to see his father, who is supposed to be at the 
point of death." 

Ella bowed, but spoke not ; and Mrs Anne twaddled 
about green old age, and being here today and gone to- 
morrow. 

" Had you honored me so far, madam," said Colonel 
Vane, « as to tell me the cause of your emotion and ill- 
ness, I could have removed it sooner." 

Ella, too sincere, too devoted to the rigid practice of 
truth, to allow him to attribute to sensibility on account 
ol her friend, an emotion which certainly flowed from a 
very different spurce, blushing deeply, replied that her 
alarm concerning her friend had not been the cause of 
tier Illness, though it might probably increase it. 

exceSf fSn^iJ;'^^^^ said Mrs Anne, "why deny an 
doP<» vrvi, Jl ^ u f ^^^^^^ w^^cl^ distinguishes you, and 
does you so much honor ?_That is soiike you t " 
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** I hope It is not like me," replied Ella, " to tell a false- 
tiood. — ^My illness, or ray emotion rather, had not, I 
assure you, so rational a source." 

" Perhaps, perhaps, madam," said Colonel Vane, " I 
frightened and hurt you by opening the door, and nearly 
throwing you down ? — If so, I should not easily forgive 
myself." 

" Indeed, sir," returned Ella, faintly smiling at his alarm 
lest he had injured her person, and his unconsciousness 
of the serious injury he had done her mind, — " indeed^ 
sir, you did not hurt, and scarcely did you alarm me ; 
and my only danger, from your opening the door so sud- 
denly, proceeded from my previous weakness." 

" Well, it is very strange, my dear," said Mrs Anne, 
** That you of all persons in the world, should be taken 
thus faint and queer like a fine lady ! — ^You were never 
so before." 

** No, — and I hope never to be so again, dear cou- 
sin," replied Ella, trying to be gay ; while Colonel Vane's 
eyes were fixed upon her with anxious inquiry. " Shall 
I call your coach, ladies ? " said he ; " surely the heat 
of the room will be too much for an invalid." But 
Ella, pleased perhaps to remain where she felt herself an 
object of interest, spite of his prejudices, to this severe 
censor of her conduct, declined the oflTer, and, declaring 
she was quite well again, re-entered the ball room, lean- 
ing on Mrs Anne Mordaunt. " If I might so far presume, 
madam, as to oflfer you my arm," said the Colonel. But 
Ella in no very flattering tone replied, " I thank you, sir, 
but I require no further assistance from you." 

" So, so ! " thought Colonel Vane ; " she is not dis- 
posed, I see, to spoil me, whatever she may do other peo- 
ple,, by her gtadousness ! " 

When they entered the room, Ella declined all offers to 
dance, and was soon seated with some friends of both sexes 
at the end of the room, who formed a circle round her ; 
and one of them being known to Colonel Vane, he was 
asked to join the party. " I will," said he, blushing, as he 
spoke, at his own versatility, " I will, — if you will do me 
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honor to presat me fim to ikom bdn," bu w iu g , to EBa 
aod ber coo^ ^ibrwiduotfaatiiig had tdnt honor 1 hate 
presmned to address dMB." And EBa, dMne^ an r p h wl 
aod pati6ed bejood meanre, made her cortsjr and 
lecehred fab boir widi a decree cfSanaaStj wbiA asHn- 
kbed Mfs Amie, who was abeadtf half in love wkh ifah 
oeiebraied and charmii^ man. 

Ai tbb momeot a jow^ lady came rmnh^ op toEDa, 
fobeg that she woiild iDdidgeheraofiu-aatociaDceaRd 
of three whb faer, as a largp panj h^ stayed oo porpose 
toseeiL EUa inmiediatety lepiiisd, — ^IwmswerjuawA 
jost Dovr, Mtts Tjrrrefl, and have deciDed da t i ci p g aoj 
more this evenm^ ; bat that is not the leasoo of 1117 le- 
fam^ to complj with jour request. 1 never wffl make 
sticb a pubfic exhibitkn of myself again." 

^ Dear me ! Why, yoo did it at the hst aasemhly ! " 

^^Yes; but contrary both to my inclination and my 
jadgment, and 1 have never (brgiven myseU^ as Mrs Anne 
can testify, for having had the weakness to be oveqwr- 
suaded to do what my ideas of prc^priety forbade." 

When she first began to spcsd^, CqIod^ Vane abso- 
httely started, and fixed his ejes 00 her face with grati' 
fied surprise ; and when she had ended, he could hardly 
forbear thanking her for the pleasure she had given him. 

^^Wbataliar tbatlinwoodis!" thought C<donel Vane. 
The young lady was not, however, as well satined widi 
Ella's discretioa as be was ; but saying she thoi^t Miss 
MiM'daunt more nice than wise, and it was very hard, for 
she could not dance the reel without another lady, she, 
with a saucy toss of her head, departed in search of a 
more obliging person. 

But the Colonel's faith in Mr linwood's descriptions 
was doomed to be still further shaken. Ella was asked 
if she bad lately seen any of Mr Such-an-one's cari- 
catures. 

** No,— I have not," she answered ; " I have such a 
dishke to caricatures and caricaturers (I mean of individual 
nature,) that I make it a scruple of conscience not to encour- 
age so vile a practice by asking to see such productions." 
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"But you draw 'yourself, Miss Mordaunt??' eagerly 
asked the Colooel. 

" Very little, indeed ; I sketch trees and flowers from 
nature, and views when travelling ; but the ' human face 
divine' is above my imitation." 

" I agree with you," replied the Colonel, " in hatred 
to caricatures. I think it a very low order of humor, 
and a very high one of malignity ; and I am apt to believe 
that there is a little warp in the mind that takes delight in 
them. I dislike lampoons of the pen as well as lampoons 
of the pencil, though not equally, as the former are chiefly 
directed against mental, and therefore perhaps corrigible 
imperfections ; whereas the latter are always levelled at 
bodily imperfections, which are surely more objects of 
pity than of ridicule." 

" But," replied Ella, " though less in the degree of 
malice, the lampoon is of the same quality as the carica- 
ture, and the mind that could write the one, if it could, 
would probably draw the other. For my part, I cordially 
dislike and discourage both, and so I do that species of 
mischief and fun, which is neither, but partakes of the 
malignant nature of each — ^I mean what is called quizzineCi 
or playing on persons in order to make them ridiculous. 
Indeed," said she, " I am very much of Sir Peter Teazle's 
opinion, that wit and good nature are more nearly allied 
than most persons are aware of." 

It was impossible for Ella to mistake the animated 
look of approbation with which Colonel Vane regarded 
faer, as she finished speaking and ventured to raise her 
eyes to his ; but just as he was going to reply, a lady 
came across the room, and whispered something in her 
ear ; on which Ella took her arm, and went to the op- 
posite side, where she seated herself next to a little de- 
formed, overdressed young woman, who seemed an ob- 
ject of particular attention co several young men and 
women who surrounded her. Soon after Ella gave this 
kdy her arm, and walked up and down the room with 
her, and seemed listening to her with such courteous 
attention, that Colonel Vane supposed this extraordinary 
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looking being was either a person of high rank and con- 
sequence, or celebrated for some extraordinary mental 
endowments. At last, he ventured to ask who the lady 
was, leaning on Miss Mordaunt's ann. 

" Oh ! that is Miss Rawlins," replied one of the la- 
dies. 

" And who is Miss Rawlins?" asked the Colonel;* 
" by the attention she excites, and even by the manner 
of Miss Mordaunt to her, I conclude she is a person of 
some consequence." 

" No," was the reply ; " it is because she is a person 
of no consequence nowj poor thing ! that Miss Mordaunt 
pays her such attention." 

" You laid an emphasis on now ; was she ever of con- 
sequence then ? " 

" O yes ! — a rich heiress like Miss Mordaunt herself; 
and then even her unhappy person was forgotten, and 
her dress escaped ridicule, and she had as many partners 
as any one ; but she lost all her money by the viUany of 
an agent, and with it the respect formerly paid her ; and 
it is only lately that she has recovered her spirits suffi- 
ciently to accompany the relation, on whom she is now 
dependent, to our balls as usual. But as, considering 
her person, she is foolishly fond of dress and dancing, 
the malicious, whom her riches kept in awe, presume on 
her poverty to make a joke of her ; and there is one 
young man (by the by, it is the very young man who 
draws caricatures,) who asks her to dance in order 
to make her expose herself. And I overheard that 
young lady whisper Miss Mordaunt that he was going to 
do it now. So, with her usual benevolence she went to 
prevent this malevolent pleasure, by taking the poor little 
thing under her protection ; and you see she has suc- 
ceeded, and is bringing her hither." 

At this moment Ella, her countenance beaming with 
gratified benignity, returned to the party; and being willing 
to give her protegee consequence by presenting her to a 
character so distinguished as Colonel Vane, she intro- 
duced them to each other ; and the Colonel, emulous of 
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EOa's liberality, paid Mbs Rawlins distiDguisbing atten** 
tion. 

** Bless me my dear child ! " suddenly exclaimed Mrs 
Anne Mordaunt, interrupting a pleasant conver^don, 
"what did you do with my housewife? You did not 
give it to me again." Alarmed at the probable conse- 
• quences of this interrogatory, li followed up closely, Ella 
eould scarcely force herself to answer, " I — ^I left it in 
the card-room, I believe." 

" Shall I fetch it ? " cried the Colonel ; " A housewife 
did you say ?. pray, whereabouts did you leave it ?" 

" Oh ! I dare say, my dear, you left it behind the 
skreen," replied Mrs Anne ; " I saw you go behind it to 
sew the broken loops of your sandals ; and as you were 
taken iH there, and went into the passage for air, you 
naturally enough forgot the thread case I had lent to you." 

" The skreen ! what skreen ? " cried Colonel Vane, a 
suspicion of the cause of Ella's distress shooting instant- 
ly across his mind ; when, looking at Ella, her pale cheek 
and evident agitation confirmed all that he suspected; and 
equally shocked and embarrassed, but far more distress- 
'ed than she was, he said, " I will go and seek for the 
thread case," and left the room. 

" Well, I protest you are going to be ill again," cried 
the aflfectionate Mrs Anne ; but roused by this observa- 
tion, Ella called up every feeling of virtuous pride and 
conscious innocence of intention at least, and prepared 
herself to meet Colonel Vane, when he returned, with 
such calmness, as should prove that she felt it was for 
him to feel abashed in her presence from the discovery 
that she had heard his severe censures on her conduct ; 
censures which a very short acquaintance with her had 
evidently done much towards removing ; and she re- 
membered with great satisfaction, that he had desired to 
be presented to her before he had suspected that she had 
overheard him forswear acquaintance with her for ever. 

Colonel Vane was sometime before he returned. As 
soon as he entered the card-room, and saw the skreen, 
he conceived how Ella might be totally hidden* from bis 
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view, and yet overhear all his conversatioii ; and when 
he went behind the skreen himself, and saw the house* 
wife evidently thrown down in haste, for every thing be- 
longing to it was scattered on the ground, he discovered, 
with a pang very like remorse, the evident perturbatiofi 
and agony she must have endured, while, as he came m 
fjTont of the skreen, she had stolen out on the other skl^ 
and hastened into the passage. But why should Ella he 
thus affected ? Had a coquette, then, so much' real feel- 
ing, and such delicacy on the score of reputation ? Was 
it wounded vanity alone, or a better feeling, that stole the 
color from her cheek, and drowned her eyes in tears ? 
Was his good opinion of more consequence to her than 
that of others ? But it was remotely, and undefinedly 
even to himself, that this idea flitted across his mind ; for 
must not such a thought be the result of the most ill- 
founded and contemptible conceit ? Yet why not attri- 
bute this sensibility to censure, to the virtuous horror 
natural to a young and innocent mind, in learning, per- 
haps for the first time, that the thoughtless gaiety and 
ardess warmth of her manner had exposed her to impo^ 
tations at which her soul revolted ? And had he not that 
evening witnessed proofs of the rectitude of her feelings, 
and the benevolence of her sentiments, which tallied with 
this construction on her conduct ? This, too, would ac- 
count for the cold dignified civility of her manner. 
Wounded vanity would have showed itself in haughty 
pique and petulant rudeness; culpable indifference to 
blame would have exhibited itself in increased gaiety, 
and an increased inattendon to the common restraints of 
society ; but wounded sensibility, and offended delicacy, 
and conscious innocence unjustly accused, would have 
acted, he could not deny it to himself, exacdy as Ella 
did; and with feelings difficult to describe, he took 
up Mrs Anne Mordaunt's housewife and its furniture, and 
returned into the ball-room. He presented them to her 
in silence, and without daring to look towards Ella, who 
remained silent also, but soon entered with seeming com- 
posure, into a conversadon with the gentleman next her. 
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It was near the hour for the company to assemble at the 
tea-tables ; but Mrs Anne thinking Oa had better return 
home, as she complained of a headach, one of the gen* 
tlemen was sent to call their carriage ; and having got it 
up immediately, he presented his arm to Mrs Anne 
Mordaunt, while the Colonel offered his to Ella; but 
taking that of the gentleman next her, she smiled and 
said, ^' Excuse me. Colonel, if 1 prefer the support of 
an old friend to that of a stranger; " and she spoke the 
word in such a manner, as to make the Colonel suspect 
she meant by " stranger " to say " enemy." And mor- 
tified and conscience stricken, he sighed deeply, and fol- 
lowed them in silence to the carriage ; nor did he leave 
the door till they drove off; when to his very respectful 
bow Ella replied by a kiss of her hand, and her cousin 
by several gracious inclinations of her head. 

" Oh ! what a dear, charming, beautiful man that is ! ** 
cried Mrs Anne, as soon as they drove off; " I hope, my 
dear, you have invited him to Bower Wood ? " 

" No, indeed, madam," replied EUa, " nor shall I in- 
vite him." ^ 

" Not invite him ! Why, you amaze me. Pray, tell 
me " — Here Ella, not choosing to explain herself at that 
moment, interrupted her by begging her to let down one 
of the glasses, because she was very faint ; then throw- 
ing herself back in the carriage, she sighed in a manner 
so unusual for her, that her affectionate relation was 
alarmed, and asked her if she was unhappy. " No, not 
unhappy now, only agitated," she replied, " but I will 
tell you more tomorrow." Then falling into a reverie, 
she spoke no more till the carriage arrived at Bower 
Wood ^ where hastily wishing Mrs Anne good night, she 
retired to her own apartment. 

In two days time Captain Clinton returned, having left 
his father out of danger ; and he heard, with no small de- 
gree of triumph, that Colonel Vane had desired to be pre- 
sented to Miss Mordaunt, and had conquered most of his 
prepossessions against her. But he knew the human 
heart too well to express all that he felt, or all that he 
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foresaw. He knew that Colonel Vane would natura!i|r 
enough be inclined, if left ta himself, to admire Wm 
even more than justice warranted, to reconcile bis own 
heart to the injustice he had done her in not liking her 
enough at first, but he also knew that pride, and an ave^ 
sion to own himself in the wrong, would probably retard 
the progress of his admiration, if he seemed eager to 
urge it on ; he therefore'did not appear to derive any 
triumph over his friend from this change of ppinioB, 
though he could not help owning to him his suspicions 
that Ella had overheard their conversation. 

" I am sure she did," replied Colonel Vane. 

" What makes you think so ? " asked Captain Clin- 
ton. 

" I wish to be excused telling you," replied the Col- 
onel, too delicate to disclose, even to Ella's friend, the 
emotions he had witnessed; and Captain Clinton who 
wished nothing more ardently than a union betwixt Ella 
and Vane, and who knew how likely this discovery of 
the Colonel's would be to interest him in her favor, if 
he was left to the operations of his own mind, pursued 
the discourse no further, but went to pay a visit to Ella 
herself. He found her more cortimunicative than Co- 
lonel Vane, for she told him what she had overheard, — 
she described all that had passed after he left her, and 
her conviction that Colonel Vane was certain that she 
had overheard all that had passed. 

" But I hope you believe," cried Clinton, " that he has 
altered his opinion of you ? " 

" I conclude that he has, or he would not have de* 
sired to be presented to me ; but if his ideas of propri- 
ety are so very rigid, I shall forfeit his good opinion 
again very soon ; though, spite of my better judgment, 
I am almost ashamed to own that I felt myself injltieneed 
by his presence into a change of manner." 

" Aye indeed ! how so ? " 

" When my old playfellow, young Danvers came up to 
speak to me after an absence of some months, I actually 
drew back my hand as I bade him welcome, because for- 
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sootb your fastidious friend had censured the readiness 
with which 1 suffered my hand to be pressed ! But 
ashamed of my condescension to the humors of this 
strange man, I held it out to him when he. left me to 
join the dance, resolved that Colonel Vane should like 
me on my own terms, or dislike me as he chose ; for 
that, if I was conscious of no improper feeling while 
giving my hand to the friends who accosted me, there 
was no harm in so doing." 

" No — not in your own eyes, nor in that of your 
friends ; but great harm in the eyes of a jealous man and 
a lover." 

" But Colonel Vane is not my lover." 

" I am not so sure of that," he replied ; and Ella start- 
ed from her seat with an exclamation which certainly 
partook as much of joy as surprise. 

" At least, I will venture to say that he is very likely 
to become your lover ; and therefore you are to consider 
whether he is a prize so well worth having, as to make 
it worth your while to reform your manners in order to 
secure him." 

" Reform my manners, sir ? and do you too distrust 
and condemn me ? " 

" Oh no ! — I am only your friend ; nor, as I am neither 
jealous nor suspicious, would your manner disturb me, 
even if I were your lover. I think it the most fascina- 
ting and delightful manner possible 5 but it is a most dan- 
gerous and a most misleading one. Your manner to me, 
for instance, if 1 were not an engaged man, would lead 
me to suppose I was a very great favorite with you, and 
that ray addresses would be favorably received." 

" Absurd ! " replied Ella, " when I venture to let you 
see by my manners how much I like you because you 
are an engaged man, and therefore cannot suppose I 
mean any thing more than the kindness of friendship. It 
is for this reason that I am so fond of the notice and 
society of married men ; for it is hateiul to have one's 
motives misconstrued, and to have it thought, if one is 
civil to a man, that one is angling for ofibrs." 

25 ^ 
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<^ Yes — and therefore you make almost all the wires 
of your acquaintance jealous, and arm their tongues with 
a thousand slanders to let off against your reputation and 
innocence." 

" Well, Captain Clinton, I can only say," replied Ella, 
rather piqued at his sincerity, " 1 can only say, that if 
my manners and habits be ever so wrong, they are my 
habits and manners, — they are part of me, and 1 cannot 
be hypocrite enough to change or disguise them." 

" Not without you have an adequate motive." 

" And what would be one ? " 

" The wish of making yours a heart that is worthy of 
you. I know you admire Colonel Vane, and I believe 
you might love him." 

^' May be so ; but must I therefore adopt all his whims, 
or rather act a part in order to captivate him ? " 

" I think that you must either give up all idea of him, 
or act conformably to his ideas of right. He is a maa 
of a jealous and distrustful nature ; but it is hisjonly fault. 
If you were living wilh a nervous person, whom the shut- 
ting of a door hard would throw into a fit, you would 
either quit that person, or take care to shut the door gen- 
tly ; so, if you were to love a jealous man, you must 
either learn to abstain from what might givehim umbrage, 
or conquer your attachment." 

" I should conquer ray attachment ! " exclaimed Hla 
indignantly ; "but I have as yet no attachment to con- 
quer, nor mil I have ; for I could never be happy with 
a man who was liable to mistake the gaiety of innocence 
for constitutional levity, and the freedom resulting from 
an affectionate heart, for the forwardness of a depraved 
one." 

" Well ; time will show whether you can keep this 
resolution, and in the meanwhile my friend must make 
his own way with you." 

" I assure you, sir," said Ella gravely, " he shall never 
come hither^ an i»vited guest of mine — he shall not have 
the opportunity of suspecting that the ' arrant coquette ' 
has a design on his heart ; — whenever we meet, as I like 
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his conversation, and honor his character, I will not avoid 
bini ; but never, never shall he have it in his power to 
say that Ella Mbrdaunt condescended to court the ac- 
quaintance and attention of a man to whom she was an 
object of censure and suspicion." 

" I commend your spirit," replied Captain Clinton ; 
** and should Colonel Vane express his wonder at not Be- 
ing your invited guest, I will tell him the reason." 

** By all means," replied Ella ; and Captain Clinton 
took his leave, rejoiced at her determination, and resolved 
to impart it immediately to his friend, as he well knew it 
would exalt her in his estimation, and make a man of his 
nature still more eager to obtain that favor which the in- 
dignant pride of an offended woman was eager to with- 
hold from him. 

He was not wrong in his conjectures.— Though sorry 
and mortified. Colonel Vane commended the ^etermina-^ 
tion of Ella, acquiesced in its propriety, and did not re- 
sent it by his conduct ; — on the contrary, he paid her the 
most respectful attention whenever they met, and Ella 
at length discovered that it was not so easy to retain her 
determination not to love * a jealous and distrustful man.' 

But what became of the election ? — The old members 
were returned, much to the mortification of busy Mr 
Liinwood, who could not succeed in stirring up an oppo- 
sition, and who, owing Colonel Vane a grudge for not 
consenting to stand, took his revenge by telling every one 
he was making love to the heiress, who would jilt him as 
she had done every one else. To be briei; Colonel 
Vane's leave of absence had nearly expired, and he was 

about to leave W , when Ella was prevailed upon to 

give a small select ball to celebrate Mrs Anne Mordaunt's 
birthday. 

" To be sure," said Captain Clinton, " as Vane is go- 
ing away, you will break through your resolution, and 
invite him." 

** No — ^his approaching departure is a reason why I 
should not invite him — for let me continue the effort but 
a little longer and my trial will be over." 
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" Oh ! then you own it w an effi>rt ? " 

" Yes, — and a great one too, but I will persevere to 
the end." And Captain Clinton was resolved she should 
have the merit of persevering, and yet that his friend 
should be at the ball ; for he wished hira to see Ella to 
the greatest advantage, namely, at her own house. He 
wished him also to see the sirafdieity yet magnificence widi 
which her own exquisite taste had ornamented the apart- 
ments ; — in short, he had set his mind on Colonel Vane's 
being once at least the guest of EUa ; and after talking 
the whole matter over tete-a-tete with Mrs Anne, who 
was the queen of the feast, she gave him leave to invite 
Colonel Vane, and promised to take all the responsibility 
on herself. But as Captain Clinton knew the Colonel 
would not go on Mrs Anne's invitation only, he took care 
how he woi'ded it, and accosted him with, — " So, Vane, 
at last the embargo is taken off, and you are invited to 
the ball at Bower Wood ? " 

" Indeed ! " replied the Colonel, more gratified than he 
chose to own even to himself, — " Indeed ! " and would 
you advise me to accept the invitation ? " 

" To be sure. I know you are going, out of town till 
the day arrives — but you will be here time enough for 
that." 

" Certainly I shall, — but where is the card ? I must 
answer it." 

" There is no card — Miss Mordaunt has issued do 
cards, (which was indeed the truth,) and a verbal answer 
by me will be sufficient." 

"Very well," said Colonel Vane; "then tell Miss 
Mordaunt I will have the honor to wait on her. But," 
added he after a pause, " she ought not to have invited 
me. If she was right in the first instance, she was wrong 
in the last, — and 1 should have respected her more had 
she remained firm in her resolution." 

" You are the most ungratefiil, romantic, ridiculous be- 
ing I ever knew," replied the secretly pleased Clinton, 
who knew that Ella had acted as the Colonel thought she 
ought to have done ; " Why, man ! you will always re* 
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fine away your own happiness, and utterly destroy that of 
your wife, if you ever have one." 

" My wife's notions," replied he, " must be as refined 
as my own, or she would never be my wife." 

That day Colonel Vane left W , and did not re- 
turn till it was time to dress for the ball at Bower Wood ; 
therefore he had no opportunity of seeing Ella, and find- 
ing out the deceit which had been put on him. 

Ella meanwhile had been preparing for her entertain- 
ment; dnd when everything was completed, and the 
gratified Mrs Anne Mordaunt had surveyed all the new 
decorations of the apartments, and beheld the taste with 
which the old ones bad been arrayed, she declared that 
EUa had exceeded even herself. But the mistress of the 
elegant mansion, the directress of the splendid feast, 
moved through the brilliant suite of rooms pensive, anx- 
ious, and absent ; — for the eye that she most wished to 
please would not behold the charm which she had la- 
bored to spread around, the lips whose praises she most 
coveted would not breathe in her ear the accents of admi- 
ration. 

She was indulging these tender thoughts, for tender 
they certainly were, and, retiring into an inner room from 
the crowd which was just beginning to assemble, was re- 
placing the head of a rare and newly purchased plant 
which had escaped from the lath which supported it, 
when turning round she beheld the object of her reverie 
beside her ! while almost with a scream of astonishment 
she exclaimed, in return to his smile of pleasure and his 
respectful bow, " Colonel Vane, is it possible, sir, diat I 
see you here ! " 

Equally surprised in his turn. Colonel Vane replied, 
" Did not Captain Clinton deliver my answer to you, 
madam, and tell you I would have the honor to wait on 
you ? " 

" No — ^indeed he did not," said Ella with an arch 
smile, not a litde pleased to find that without any infringe- 
ment of her dignity Colonel Vane was her guest; and 
dismissing entirely from her mind the idea which at first 

25* 
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disturbed her, a suspicion wholly unworthy of Colonel 
Vane's character, that he had presumed to come unin- 
vited, she attributed his appearance at her ball to the in- 
judicious though well meant deception of Captain Clintoa 
and Mrs Anne Mordaunt. 

But though Ella's countenance, which had worn an ex- 
pression of even haughty surprise when she first saw 
Colonel Vane, now wore one of archness and plea- 
sure, Colonel Vane was by no means satisfied with either 
the one expression or the other. It was evident she did 
not expect him, or that she was acting a part, the ques- 
tion was, whether she had invited him, or had not ?— 
*' But I will not remain any longer in this suspense," said 
he to himself, " and 1 will tell her that if she wishes me to 
go, I will go directly." 

Just as he had made this resolution, Ella, whom po- 
liteness forbade to let Colonel Vane know he was there 
without invitation, said to him, ^' As this is the first time 
1 have had the honor of seeing you at my house, sir, I 
hope you will allow me to show you what it contains of 
value ; in this room are some very fine pictures." 

" In seeing you. Miss Mordaunt, I see," replied the 
Colonel " what is most valuable and most precious here." 

" Indeed ! " said Ella, archly smiling, " brilliant per- 
haps, but not precious, surely, in your estimation ? " 

" Spare me, Miss Mordaunt, spare me the mortifica- 
tion of recollecting the moment now long past, and always 
repented of, when I was unjust, and you ccdunmiated^* 
Ella bowed, and turned away her head ; for she was 
conscious that her eyes were filled with tears, but tears 
of pleasure and of tenderness. " Allow me to add," re- 
sumed the Colonel, " that I can look at nothing here with 
satisfaction, not even at you, till I am assured that I am a 
welcome and a bidden guest." 

" 1 would not," she replied, " have told you a perhaps 
unpleasant truth ; but, when thus interrogated, I will not 
be so mean as to tell you a falsehood* You are a tpelr 
come, but not a bidden guest. I did not, would not, couU 
not invite you to my house^you know I could not, till some 
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acknowledgment on your part^ that you had hastily and 
erroneously judged me, had appeased my offended deli- 
cacy. But now you have said all that was necessary-— 
you have owned that you were unjust — and I will remem- 
ber of the past, only those judicious hints for my conduct 
which it afibrded me, and which may serve in some points 
to direct the future." 

" Miss Mordaunt — madam — ^you confound me by your 
goodness," lie replied ; and so wayward are the fancies 
of a jealous man, he feared, he thought that she was now 
giving him too much encouragement. '^ But, madam, 
you must allow me to inquire who has presumed thus to 
impose both on you and me." 

" Oh ! I know no more on that subject than you do- 
but I suspect it was a lady, and the queen of the evening, 
Mrs Anne Mordaunt who candidly told me, she should 
not think her entertainment complete, unless it was graced 
by your presence." 

" But Captain Clinton brought me the invitation." 

" Very likely, deceived himself by Mrs Anne ; or if 
he were in tlie plot, surely you will not be very angry ? " 

" One man, madam," replied Colonel Vane gravely, 
" ought to be careful how he presumes to jest with an- 
other." 

" Colonel Vane ! " cried Ella, turning pale with alarm, 
and laying her hand involuntarily on his arm while she 
fised her eyes earnestly on bis face. He understood 
and felt the force of the appeal ; and gently pressing the 
hand whose unconscious grasp was not lost on him, he 
told her, that though he must reprove, he would not re- 
sent Captain Clinton's subterfuge, if he were really to 
blame. And soon after, as Mrs Anne took nearly the 
whole blame on herself, Colonel Vane dianked both him 
and her for having betrayed him into a very charming 
evening, and Ella retired to rest happier than she had been 
for many a day ; for Colonel Vane had appeared a lover 
in all but the name, and she flattered herself that before 

he left W he would make her a declaration in form. 

What was now become of her resolution, never to marry 
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a jealous and distrustful man ? Alas ! it was forgotten ; 
or this one fault was lost m the blaze of numberless real 
or imagined virtues. But she knew not yet the character 
of Colonel Vane, nor the caution that influences every 
action and every resolve of a man of his disposition. 

Colonel Vane did love Ella, passionately love her — 
but though he had the firmest faith in her innocence and 
her principles, her manners were not such as he should 
wish for in his wife. It was a manner to invite attention 
and even affection from every one, because it seemed to 

Eromise both; and whether the impelling motive was 
enevolence or coquetry, it exposed a woman to the 
danger of solicitations; a danger to which even virtue 
itself should shrink from being exposed — for craving and 
gratified vanity has undone, as he jusdy thought, more 
women in a year, than originally vicious inclinations in 
ten ; and if he were called abroad in the service of his 
country, as he would probably be, how could he without 
anxiety, wearying and incessant, leave a wife alone and 
unprotected, and to her own guidance, whose beauty could 
not fail to attract admirers, and whose manners were 
such as to give those lovers encouragement ? " 

So reasoned and so felt Colonel Vane, though he loved 
with ardor, — or rather because he loved with ardor ; and 

be resolved to leave W without making any avowal 

of his love and trying to obtain a confession of hers in 
return, wishing to try what efect some weeks of absence 
would have on his attachment, and on the preference 
which Ella felt for him ; and wisely considering that, un- 
less their mutual regard could stand that test, he did not 
love her sufficiently to overlook her faults, nor she him 
sufficiently to bear with his sense of them. As he was 
now an allowed visiter at Bower Wood, he went thither 
to bid her farewell, having studied what he would say 
when he arose to depart, something tender enough to 
prove how much he admired her, yet not siifficiendy ex- 
plicit to commit himself; while Ella on her side, if Colo- 
nel Vane did not make a declaration of his sentiments, had 
setded what sort of leave she would take of him — it was 
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to be one so fully worded, and so calmly delivered, that 
he should not suspect how much she was disappointed, 
and how deeply she regretted his departure. He came 
to Bower Wood accordingly the day before he was to set 
off ; and Ella, as much on her guard as he was, received 
him with composure, though as her cousin was absent, 
she received him tete-a-tete. But while he sat there, 
gazing with ever-increasing admiration on that face which 
he should soon behold no more, the idea of his approach- 
ing separation from Ella so much unmanned him that he 
feh, if he trusted himself longer in her presence, he should 
betray his heart entirely to her. He therefore suddenly 
arose and took her hand, meaning to say what he intended, 
and to express the usual parting wishes ; but overcome 
by emotion, neither he nor Ella spoke a single word, — 
but he bowed upon her hand in silence, and then, not 
even looking at her, rushed out of the room. 

Ella sat for some time after he left her, absorbed 
in a reverie, at once painful and pleasant. True, he had 
not made the long desired and long expected proposal, 
but he had quitted her in such evident emotion and such 
expressive silence as love alone could have occasioned ; 
and she could not help hoping that he might write the 
feelings and wishes which he did not speak. But then 
the thought that day after day would pass, week after 
week, month after month perhaps, without her eye be- 
holding, her ear hearing, or her mind holding sweet com- 
niunion with his, filled her with almost intolerable agony ; 
and to remain on that spot where she had seen and con- 
versed with him, but could see and converse with him 
no longer, seemed such an increase of her suffering, that 
she very gladly took advantage of an excuse to hasten 
into Devonshire, though the cause of her journey gave 
her considerable'pain 5 for it was no other than the illness 
of her relation Mrs Anne Mordaunt, who was ordered 
for a threatening inflammation on the lungs into the mild 
cKraate of Sidmouth. Thither, therefore, she bore her 
drooping charge ;' but bore in vain ; the power of medi- 
cine, of salubrious air, and of the most unremitting at- 
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tendon, failed to save this harmless and unoflfeodiDg 
being from the disease that impended over her ; and 
before they had been resident six weeks in the West, 
Ella, was fated to follow a second adopted parent to her 
last home. 

The occupation of watching by the bed of sickness, 
painful as it was, served to diveit Ella's mind from the 
anxieties of an every day increasing and perhaps hope- 
less passion ; and when the necessity of these attenticHis 
was over, Ella felt herself again thrown on the world an 
unprotected orphan, and also restored to all the painful 
consciousness which had hitherto been suspended. — She 
was again obliged to look round for a companion, and 
felt added regret for the little prospect she now had of 
obtaining, what in her orphan state was so particularly 
desirable, the protection of a husband. While her plans 
continued unfixed, she received an invitation to stay at 
the house of a married friend in Liondon, and thither she 
immediately repaired, glad of any change and any sceod 
which would take her from herself, and weaken the power 
of certain images and recollections in her mind. 

Colonel Vane meanwhile, who found that in leavmg 

W- he had not left his attachment behind him, but 

that he 

" Dragged at each remove a lengthening cham," 

was eager to learn of Captain Clinton all possible intel- 
ligence of Ella and her movements, and therefore kept 
up a regular correspondence with him. He was conse- 
quently informed of the death of Mrs Anne Mordaunt, 
and of Ella's visit to London. " She is again, then,** 
thought Colonel Vane, " alone and unprotected. O that 
I could at once resolve to offer her the protection of a 
husband ! But as other men may do that only too soon, 
I will, as soon as duty allows me, go to London and see 
how she is situated ;" — and as much impelled by jealousy 
as by love. Colonel Vane set off for the metropolis. 

Ella had now been two months in London ; and 
though she was conscious of a deeply-rooted attachment, 
she was not unhappy, for the excellence of her temper 
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ted her to be and appear pleased with the eflforts made 
to amuse her ; and she could not but be gratified with 
the attentions paid her by the geptleraen who visited at 
die house of her friends, amongst whom were men whose 
situation in life was such as to authorize them to aspire 
to her hand. But the encouraging smiles, the conde- 
scending familiarity, which before she became exclusively 
attached to one man had distinguished her conduct to all, 
were now wholly withheld ; and though the eye of Co- 
lonel Vane no longer beheld her, her manner was such 
as would have gratified even his jealous feeling and rigid 
ideas of propriety, jf a being under the influence of jea- 
lousy be capable of ever seeing things as they really are. 
Besides, the recent loss of an unoffending and affection- 
ate relation, the consciousness of her being a lone and 
insulated being, and the conviction that wealth and inde- 
pendence are empty possessions if they are unaccompa- 
nied with the ties of family love, and the pleasures of 
domestic intercourse, damped that gaiety which used to 
carry her into excess of liveliness, and threw a pensive 
shade over her countenance, which, without diminishing 
its beauty, increased its interest. 

The first night of Colonel Vane's arrival in London, 
he went to the theatre, intending to present himself 
die next day, authorizied by a letter from Captain 
Clinton, at the house of Ella's friends. It so happened 
that Ella and her friends, attended by gentlemen who 
bad dined with them, went to the same theatre, and sat 
in a box opposite to the one which the Colonel had en- 
tered. — What a welcome opportunity for a man of his 
disposition ! — He could watch unseen the conduct of 
flie woman he loved, when surrounded by other men, 
and when unconscious of his restraining presence ! He 
did watch her, observing as he did so the paleness of her 
cheek and the thinness of her person, occasioned, he 
hoped, by anxious attendance on her relation, and also 
(but this he scarcely dared whisper to himself) by some 
anxiety of a more tender nature. — Nor was she in her 
usual spiiits. — In short, he really saw her as I have de- 
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scribed her above ; and with all his propensity to turn and 
twist her manner and conduct into what he disapproved, he 
was forced at length to allow his heart to be gladdened 
by the conviction that her conduct that evening, though 
she was surrounded by men who evidently admired, and 
sought every means of engaging her attention, and paying 
her what the French call les petits soinsy was exactly 
such as he should wish to be that of his wife ; aninow 
from the bottom of his soul he wished that wife to be 
Ella Mordaunt. 

Full of these proper wishes and just resolves, he was 
preparing, — though not without trepidation, and all hope 
of being beloved having vanished from his mind? — lor 
well does the bard say, " The lover is a man afraid,"— 
he was preparing to go to the box and pay his compli- 
ments to Ella, when a brother officer came hastily up to 
him, and begged him to go out with him instantly. — He 
did so ; and had the mortification to learn, that if he 
wished to prevent a duel between two hot-beaded young 
men of his acquaintance, he must follow him instantly to 
the Bedford Arms. He did so ; and was detained there 
till it was too late to return to the theatre. 

The next day, however, he resolved to make himself 
amends, and call on Ella ; and if he found her alone, and 
that she received him in a way that should encourage his 
hopes of her liking him in secret, he thought, yes, he was 
sure that he should declare his passion. — Accordingly he 
set off for Montagu Place ; — but he had the mortification 
of learning there that Miss Mordaunt, attended only by 
her servants had set off for Wales, being summoned 
thither by the illness of a friend. — " How unfortunate !" 
thought Colonel Vane ; " But 1 can inquire which road 
she took ^nd follow her. — Yet, no — then I should comnut 
myself — for what right could I have to follow her, unless 
I went on purpose to make her an offer of marriage ? And 
5ad, disappointed, but still too cautious and undecided 
to end his anxieties at once he returned to his hotel, and 
Ella pursued her journey uninterrupted. 

The two months that ensued were months of great 
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anxiety to Colonel Vane, for Ella did not write even to 
her friend, the betrothed wife of Captain Clinton ; and all 
that was knowa of her was, that she was in Wales — but 
that her servants were returned to Bower Wood ; — and 
alt they could tell of their mistress was that her return 
was uncertain. — However, just as Colonel Vane's own 

regiment had been ordered to W , and had marched 

in, Ella returned to Bower Wood and alone, but was 
almost immediately joined there by friends from London. 
Colonel Vane was not slow to pay his compliments to 
Ella on her arrival ; and if embarrassment of manner, 
and emotion too strong to be concealed, were requisite to 
convince him he might offer without fear of being refused, 
Ella's appearance when she first saw Colonel Vane was 
sufficient to lay every tender apprehension to rest, and 
encourage him to hope for all that he desired. But 
this embarrassment and this emotion did not seem to 
origbate merely in the conscious feelings of a susceptible 
and attached woman ; her cheek kept varying from red 
to pale, from pale to red, and her manner changing from 
kindness to coldness, and from openness to sudden reserve, 
during the whole time that he remained at Bower Wood. 
However, when he took leave she cordially bade him 
consider himself as a welcome guest at her house, and 
fixed a day for his dining there. — " Strange, uncertain, 
variable, but fascinating creature !" thought Colonel Vane 
as he left the house. — "How unaccountable was her 
manner ! — A painful, not a pleasing consciousness seemed 
to oppress her during my visit ; and she looked as if 
something weighed heavily on her mind. — ^What has she 
been so long about in Wales ? I wish I knew." 

I shall pass over the few succeeding weeks, and con- 
tent myself with saying, that every day decreased Colo- 
sel Vane's distrust of Ella's capability to make him happy 
as a wife, and increased his admiration of her charms 
and her virtues; — but he had not made up his mind to 
disclose the state of his heart to her, when Ella's friends 
proposed a voyage down the Wye, and Colonel Vane 
was asked to join the party. To a proposal so likely to 

26 
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make bim still more acquainted with the character of 
Ella he joyfully acceded ; and as there was no other 
single man of the party, Ella without any design of his or 
hers, was left to his care ; and she could without impro* 
priety hang on his arm, and walk alone with bim on the 
beautiful banks of the river, and along its wooded rocks, 
though such familiarity and distinction would in the streets 

of W- ^[bave been wisely judged indecorous.— ^-And 

while his heart was still more softened, still more attaeih 
ed by the endearing familiarity thus endured, and by the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, Colonel Vane forgot 
he had ever hesitated, and was only withheld by the emo* 
tion and timidity of a lover from avowing bis passion ; 
when an accident threw bim off his guard, and made an 
immediate avowal an act of duty and honor. — As Ella 
and Colonel Vane reached the boat on their return fitun 
viewing the ruins of Goodrich Castle, before the rest oi 
the company, " Perhaps," said Ella, "our friends are 
seeking us ; you had better try to find them, while I sit 
in the boat."— So saying without waiting for assistance, 
she attempted to enter it ; but instead of putting her foot 
in, she put it against the boat, and by the suddenness 
with which it moved away she was precipitated head 
foremost into the river, and so near the boat, that her 
danger, but for immediate succor, would have been great 
But Colonel Vane jumped in after her, and in a minute 
more she was safe on land, and much less alarmed than 
Colonel Vane himself. — Indeed his agitation resembled 
frenzy — he clasped her almost convulsively to his bosom, 
exclaiming, " dreadful ! to see the water close once more 
over all that I most love on earth ! But she is safe, I 
have rescued A«r." Then bursting into tears, he hid his 
face in his hands, regardless who witnessed the expres- 
sions of his tenderness and his emotion ; while the sad 
scene of his father's death again lived in his remem* 
brance. By this time the rest of the party arrived, and 
were full of consternation at seeing Ella and Colonel 
Vane's wet and miserable condition — and not a little 
agitated when they learnt the cagse. — Bqt to obtain a 
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cbange of clothes where they were, seemed difficult if not 
imposi^Ie ; and as Ella professed that she felt no alarm 
lest she should take cold, they all entered the boat, and 
desired the boatmen to row as fast as they could to Mon- 
mouth. But not fast enough could they row for the 
alarmed feelings of Colonel Vane, whose apprehensions 
lest Ella should suffer from sitting so long in her wet gar- 
ments took such entire possession of his mind, that his 
usual self command forsook him, and he could scarcely 
preserve his temper when his companions allowed their 
own attention to be called off from Ella by the still in- 
creasing beauty of the rocks on either side of them ; 
nay, he could scarcely refrain from quarrelling with Ella 
herself, when she endeavored, though vainly, to prevail 
on them all to stop and walk up, as is the custom, the very 
high, grand, and wooded rock called Symon's Yatt — 
urging the necessity of no time being lost if she wished 
to escape perhaps destruction. — But Ella had no fear, no 
painful feelings whatever, and perhaps the happy though 
fluttered state of her spirits might preserve her from the 
fllness Colonel Vane dreaded for her ; for she now saw 
love triumphant over every other consciousness in the 
man whom she preferred to every other ; and she also 
saw, that after this public display of his tenderness, he 
was bound by every honorable principle to make a direct 
avowal of his wishes and intentions. — Her friends and 
companions felt the same necessity ; and being convinced 
that opportunity alone was now wanting for that purpose, — 
as soon as Ella and Colonel Vane had made a thorough 
change of raiment at Monmouth, and there was an ex- 
cuse for leavbg them together, the whole party contrived, 
for different reasons, to leave the room, and Colonel 
Vane no longer deferred the long meditated and long 
wished declaration. 

But Ella's answer was not exactly all his heart de- 
manded, though it was what his judgment approved. 
She frankly told him, that though her feelings were de- 
cidedly in his favor, her reason was not — because she 
knew that his reason bad once most decidedly disap- 
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proved her manners, and she was fearful that the time 
might come when he might feel a return of his old pre- 
judices, and wish he had not formed so hasty a connexion. 
— She therefore insisted that they should both remain 
unfettered by any engagement for six months to come, 
in order that, if either of them should in that time see 
cause to break oflf the connexion entirely, he or she might 
be at liberty to do so with perfect honor and propriety ; — 
and to this condition Colonel Vane reluctantly assented. — 
In the meanwhile, Ella was to admit his visits as an ap- 
proved though not entirely an accepted lover 5 and with 
judgments satisfied, but both with hearts discontented 
though relieved, they walked out in search of their 
friends, who saw on Ella's countenance an expression 
of cheerfulness to which it had been long a stranger, and 
were not slow to discover the cause of it. — ^Time now 
flew on rapid wings both to Ella and Colonel Vane ; for, 
as she had always a proper chaperone staymg with her, 
she was able to admit his frequent visits. — But in the 
midst of their happy prospects, and when confidence bad 
replaced distrust in the mind of Colonel Vane, tempta- 
tions to a relapse were thrown in his way, which, though 
his reason rejected, his feelings were unable entirely to 
resist. 

He one day received an anonymous letter, which was 
as follows ; 

" Awake from your dream of confidence and bliss ! 
Awake, Colonel Vane, at the voice of a sincere friend, 
and ponder over the following facts. 

" Miss M went suddenly into Wales — the pre- 
tence to visit a dying friend, a relation. On entering the 
principality, she dismissed her servants, — and she return- 
ed in two months time, pale, thin, and dispirited. — Ever 
since, and even up to this very day, she has been in the 
habit of rising before six o'clock, and walking to a cottage 
two miles from Bower Wood, where she nurses aiid some- 
times weeps over a beautiful infant with large blue eyes 
and long dark eye-lashes. — ^You and I have seen such 
eyes before. — ^Is such a woman worthy to be your wife ? 
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No, Colonel V . Slight not this necessary warning. 

— ^Awake, inquire^ and act accordingly. 

"A Friend to the brave." 

*' Vile scrawl ! infamous calumny ! " cried Colonel 
Vane in the first moments of receiving it, — and wiser in 
these moments than in the subsequent ones ; — for in 
spite of that indignant disregard which every just, rational 
and honorable being ought to feel at anonymous slander, 
anonymous accusation, — every time he read the letter, 
and he read it often, he questioned more and more the 
possibility of any one's daring to make such charges if 
wholly unfounded ; and his reflections ended in a firm re- 
solve to endeavor to ascertain first, whether it was true 
that her servants had been dismissed; and secondly, 
if she really rose early and walked before breakfast. 
Though he had not, he believed^ the remotest idea 
that if there was a child at the cottage, that child was 
Ella's, — ^yet was it not mean to act on information 
which might only be the result of malignity ? Was it not 
a justice he owed Ella Mordaunt, to burn the letter and 
forget its unworthy contents? So reason, justice, and 
knowledge of the world advised ; but the disposition of 
Colonel Vane was such as to render him incapable of 
listening wholly to these suggestions, and he resolyed to 
proceed accordingly. But as soon as he saw Ella, and 
beheld the frank, ingenuous expression of pleasure which 
beamed in her eyes, and mantied on her cheek, when 
she welcomed him that evening to Bower Wood ; he, 
even he, forgot all his suspicions, and gave himself up 
once^more to the joy of loving and being beloved. The 
next day, however, as he stood admiring the prospect at 
the door of Bower Wood, after alighting fi-om his horse, 
Ella's old butler accosted him with " A fine prospect, 
sir." " Yes," replied Colonel Vane, " it is ;" and then, 
(for the opportunity was irresistible) he added, " but you 
saw much finer in Wales, Jermyn, when you attended 
your mistress thither." 

** No, indeed, sir," replied Jermyn ; for we did not 

26* 
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go far with my mistress— she seot us home and went on 
aloD^.** 

At this confirmatioQ of the truth of one part of the 
anonymous letter Cobnel Vane absolutely started, and 
entered the house in some perturbation of mind. Ella 
soon saw that something had disturbed him ; but as she 
could not suspect the cause, she only thought it was a 
cloud that would soon blow over again. After other 
conversation he contrived to turn the conversation oa 
Wales and its beauties ; and glancbg bis eyeon Ella, he 
observed her turn pale, and then red, in evident confusion. 
" I thmk,** said he, " you were two months in Wales?" 
« Yes." 

" In what part ? " 

" Oh, quite amongst the mountams — in a very seques- 
tered spot." 

^' But you walked and rode out to see prospects, I 
conclude ? " 

" No, very little — for I was chiefly confined to a sick 
bed, and — ." Here Ella's voice faltered, and with tears 
in her eyes she left the room. 

" What could excite this evident emotion ? " thought 
Colonel Vane ; " Why that conscious and alarmed look 
when I mentioned Wales ? Why that cheek pale and 
red by turns ? " And when Cotonel Vane took leave of 
Ella that night, he. was conscious of a degree of coldness 
in his manner, which he regretted, but could not alter. 
But what did he suspect ? Not that Ella had gone in- 
to Wales, as the letter hinted, to be confined, and had 
brought her infant to be nursed in her neigliborhood. 
JVb, he was sure he did not suspect that ; and he certdnr 
ly would not go to the cottage to see if there was a child 
there with eyes and eyelashes like EUa's ; but he would, 
as he before resolved, discover whether she walked out 
alone early in the morning. He was however spared 
this inquiry ; for a gentleman said to Ella in his presence, 
" Surely, Miss Mordaunt, I iiave seen you twice this 

week on the road to D , walking alone, at six o'clock 

in the morning ? " 
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" Me ! O,— yes — ^that is,-^0, — yes, very likely," re- 
plied Ella, pale, agitate^) and very evidently shrinking 
from the inquiring eyes of Colonel Vane, which were fix- 
ed upon her. 

" 1 thought it must be you by the form and air," con- 
tinued the gentleman ; " and though I was going pheasant 
shooting, I would have stopped to have paid my compli- 
ments to you, but you vanished both times suddenly ; 
and I thought I saw you go into a cottage in a field." 

" I did go into a cottage in a field," replied Ella grave- 
ly, and in a voice nearly extinct with emotion ; then 
turning to the person next her, she changed the conver- 
sation ; and not long after. Colonel Vane, on pretence of 
wanting a ride for the good of his health, rang for his 
horse, and springing on it, set it into a full gallop, as if 
hoping to escape by speed from the necessity and the agony 
of thought. But he must at length terminate his gallop ; 
and he must at last allow himself leisure for thought. What 
was this mystery concerning the cottage ? And ought Ella 
in their present relative situation to have any concealments 
from him, or to be involved in any mystery ? — He thought, 
and wisely thought, not, — for it was impossible for him 
to conceive of any circumstance sufficient to account for 
conduct at once detrimental to his peace and her own 
reputation. He returned, however, to Bower Wood 
to dinner ; and when Ella, with the looks and accents 
of unsuspicious love, tenderly hoped he was better, and 
that tlie ride and the air had recovered him entirely, he 
tried, and for a while the trial succeeded, to banish all un- 
pleasant ideas from his mind, and to believe her not only 
free from guilt, but in this instance free from error also. 
These happy feelings, however, were not doomed to last 
long. He found lying on his table a second letter in the 
same hand writing as the first ; he opened it with a trem- 
bling hand, and found that it contained these words : 

" Blind and incredulous man ! I see that you still hes- 
itate to believe my friendly* information. Go then to the 
cottage at six o'clock any morning, and let your ovm eyes 
convince you of my truth. Why should an innocent 
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woman have a child under her care without your privity, 
and unknown even to her own servants ? Think of thatf 
master Ford." 

By this quotation it should seem that the writer was 
acquainted with the jealous and suspicious nature of Col- 
onel Vane ; for Ford himself was not more apt to feel- 
ings of that nature, and never was there man on whom 
anonymous letters, the vilest agents of the vilest beings, 
were more likely to exert a most pernicious mfluence. 
" Yes, 1 will go," said Colonel Vane to himself. " I will 
see and judge for myself." — Byt a second and a third 
morning came, and still he went not, for, if he was de- 
ceived, the delusion was so dear, that he could almost 
have exclaimed, " And if I'm cheated, cheat me still !" 

But a third letter came to whet his almost blunted pur- 
pose, — blunted latterly by this consideration, — " If she 
has a secret, what right have I to inquire into it against 
her will ?" However, on the receipt of this third letter, 
he argued thus, — " What right has she, under our pre- 
sent circumstances, to have a secret of so suspicious a 
nature concealed from me ?" 

The letter was as follows : 

" I have done with you — ^you are a dupe, and deserve 
to be one, and no one will pity you ; for * forewarned, 
forearmed,' says the proverb — but you despise warnings, 
and I must leave you to your fate." 

The next morning after the receipt of this. Colonel 
Vane rose before six, and soon after that hour he was 
on the road to D , while before him, at some dis- 
tance, he saw a lady, who he was sure was Ella herself. 
Soon after he saw her with rapid step turn into a field, 
and, looking back as if fearful of bemg observed, he be- 
held her enter a cottage. So far was consistent with 
the statement in the letter. The next fact to be ascer- 
tained was, what the cottage contained, and fearful of 
discovering, yet resolved to discover, the truth, he walked 
hastily on, though forced to stop and take breath as be 
proceeded, emotion almost depriving him of his usual 
powers, till at length he reached that spot, pregnant with 
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the happiness or misery of his future life. The door 
was open ; and casting a hasty glance forward, he saw 
Ella sitting with her back to the door, holding an infant 
in her lap, over which she seemed to be weeping while 
she caressed it, and as he gazed in breathless agitation 
he heard her say, " Poor unconscious child ! poor Ella ! 
thou didst cost thy mother dear indeed !" A deep sigh, 
and an exclamation of " Gracious Heaven !" which invol- 
untarily escaped Colonel Vane, caused her to turn round ; 
and starting from her seat, while she clasped the infant 
to her bosom, she stood looking on him in speechless si- 
lence ; and with a lip pale and quivering as his own, at 
length she recollected herself sufEciendy to ask what 
brought him thither at that early hour ? mingling with 
her words an air of proud defiance, from the conscious- 
ness that he came probably as a spy upon her actions. 

" These brought me hither," replied Colonel Vane, 
piqued at her manner and expression, and putting into 
her trembling hand the anonymous letters, darting at her 
at the same moment a look of indignant inquiry. 

Ella hastily perused the base, calumnious pages. '^ So, 
sir," she answered, returning them with seeming calm- 
ness of manner, though her whole frame shook with in- 
dignant agony, and her lips were parched with agitation, 
while her air was one of haughty disdain — " So, sir, you 
came hither on the information of an anonymous corres* 
pondent !" 

*' Yes, madam, but a well informed one, it seems 5 for 
I have found all that these letters contain true." 

" Indeed !" she exclaimed with almost wild emotion, 
for she remembered that the letter writer insinuated that 
she was the mother of the child whom she held in her 
arms. Colonel Vane answered not to the exclamation, 
but to the expression of her countenance, when he re- 
plied, " Yes, madam, yes, and I demand of you whose 
IS that infant whom you are pressing to your bosom ? 
Tell me, I conjure you, tell me." 

" Never, never, sir," she returned, surveying him 
with a look of scorn unutterable. " But you forget^ sir," 
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she added with a sneer, ^ your anonymous friend has in- 
formed you whose child it is." 

" Ella, dearest Ella," cried Colonel Vane, " for I do 

love you, I love you still, spite of " Here he paused. 

But Ella's form and face relaxed not in their lofty car- 
riage and expression, and he continued thus ; '^ Rod 
me not, I conjure you, with this cold contemptuous silence ; 
say but that you are innocent ; say but that these scrawls 
are vile impostures." 

" What ! when you have yourself pronounced them 
true ? What ! condescend to assure the poor dupe of 
an anonymous slander that I am wronged and innocent? 
Never. You are welcome, sir, to believe what you 
please, and from this moment I desire that we may be 
strangers to each other ; the terms of our engagement 
were such as to make a dissolution of it easy." 

" Then be it so — and let us never meet again," replied 
Colonel Vane, enraged and indignant in his turn ; " we 
never toill meet again, and the poor dt^e bids you an 
eternal adieu." 

So saying, he rushed out of the cottage, and was out 
of sight in a moment, leaving Ella motionless, with her 
eyes fixed on the door through which he passed. But 
when she recovered herself, " Where is the child ? " cried 
Ella. "In the cradle. Shall I bring it to you?" an- 
swered the woman. "No. Take it away, take her 

away I will not see it, lest I ." Here tears, friendly 

tears^ came to her relief, and after giving way to them 
some considerable time, she was able to walk home 
with slow and faltering step. However, she pursued 
her coufse, every moment expecting to see Colonel Vane 
cross her path, and beg her to listen to him once more; 
for could he really have seen her for the last time, and 
bidden her farewell forever ? No-— it seemed impossible. 
But she reached home without encountering him, and 
even without seeing him at a distance ; and as soon as 
she entered the house she stole into her own apartment, 
and, having undressed, went to bed. Then ringing for 
her maid, she told her she wasunweU, and desired not to 
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be disturbed till she rang again. But it was not rest 
which she sought, for well she knew that rest must be a 
stranger to her eyes. She only wanted the still solitude 
of her bed, the friendly concealment of her closely drawn 
curtains to veil the eyes weighed down by tears, not 
sleep ; and to enable her, undisturbed by the look of pity 
or curiosity, to live over again the painful events of th« 
last hour, and endeavor to act by the suggestions, if pos- 
sible, of unprejudiced reflection. But what was the 
prominent image in her mind ? Her lover influenced by a 
base anonymous slanderer to suspect her of incontinence, 
and convinced of the truth of the slander by the evidence 
of his own senses ! And was the man who could thus sus-" 
pect, and thus believe, deserving of her love, or capable 
of making her happy ? No, surely not ; and her indignant 
soul revolted at his influence, and resolved to shake it oflT 
Hmt ever. But were not his suspicion and his belief ex- 
cusable ? Had he not always disapproved her manners, 
and always on his own rigid principles been apprehensive 
of what such conduct might lead to ? And was not all 
that the letters pointed out true ? Had she not dismissed 
her servants on entering Wales ? Was there not a child at 
a cottage whom she visited clandestinely, caressed, and 
wept over ? and had not Colonel Vane, the man whom 
she loved, and meant to marry, and from whom, tliere- 
fore, she ought to have had apparently no concealments, 
— 4iad not he seen her caressing ana weeping over this 
child, and stealing to her cradle when others were still 
wrapt in unconscious slumbers? Would not any man have 
been startled at such coincidence ? and was it not, therefore, 
pardonable in a man of Colonel Vane's nature, and pre- 
conceived opinions, to believe her guilty, in the first trans- 
ports of his surprise, and to act, especially when treated 
as she treated him, upon the impulse of his first impres- 
sions, and the result of first appearances ? / 

I am sure that there exists not a man or woman of an 
aflfectionate and generous naUire, who would not much 
rather blame themselves, than blame the object of their 
esteem and tenderness ; and I am also sure that there 
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IS no feeling so difficult to be borne, as the conscious de« 
gradation in one's esteem, of the object one has fondly 
adored. 

Ella's nature was affectionate, was generous ; and as 
soon as she could succeed in exculpating her lover, and 
inculpating herself, much of her agony subi^ded, and her 
offended pride, her sense of injured innocence, lost con- 
siderable of their power to distress her. '^ I exhibited too 
much pride, too much bad temper," she said to herself,— 
^' I should have considered the disposition of the man, 
and made allowances for it ; but he will return^ at least 
I hope he will ; and then, painful and difficult, in my 
opinion and with my conviction, as the task will be, 1 will 
disclose the whole secret to him, and satisfy^^ven the 
wildest of his jealous apprehensions ! " These thoughts, 
these soothing thoughts, though at first they fluctuated, 
at length became stationary and uppermost in the mind of 
Ella ; and at five o'clock she rose, dressed for dinner, 
and made her appearance at table. But her swelled 
eyelids, her pale cheek, and her abstracted air, would 
have been sufficient of themselves to convince her anxious 
friends that her illness was of the mind, not the body, 
had they not been informed by an officer who called at 
Bower Wood, that he had seen Colonel Vane looking 
very ill, and even agitated in air and manner, set off for 
London in the mail-<;oach that day at three, and that be 
had told him he did not know when he should return. 
With this sudden and unexpected departure the guests 
at Bower Wood feared that Ella's continuation in her 
own room was connected, and as soon as they beheld her 
they felt all their fears confirmed. 

Ella however did not mention Colonel Vane, and she 
kept up her spirits, by the hope that she should either 
see him or hear from him before the evening ; but when 
nine o'clock arrived, and he neither came nor sent, her 
fortitude forsook her, and it was with difficulty she could 
attend to or answer any question proposed to her. Mrs 
Belmont, one of her guests, seeing her absence of mind, 
thought that it would relieve her mind, perhaps, were she 
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to have an opportunity given her of talking on the suhject 
that oppressed her. Accordingly she said, '' So Colonel 
Vane has deserted us today ! " 

" He has, indeed, I fear," replied Ella blushing, " I do 
not think he will come now." 

" Come now ! " cried Mr Belmont. " No, certainly 
not — surely you know that he is gone»to London? " 

" To London !" faintly exclaimed Ella falling back in 
her chair, and fixing her eyes wildly on Mr Belmont, who 
gave as succinctly as possible the intelligence he had re- 
ceived. — ^Without speaking, Ella immediately took a can- 
dle, and running out of the room did not stop till she once 
more reached her own apartment, and, locking herself in, 
gave way to the agony of her soul. — "Crone! gone 
indeed ! perhaps never to return ! " The idea was insup- 
portable, and she passed the night in wretchedness easier 
to be imagined than described. But the next morning a 
short but refreshing slumber after day-break brought with 
it calmer feelings and more soothing thoughts. If Colonel 
Vane had ever loved her, and if he was the good and 
honorable man she thought him, he would write to her in 
a few days, or he would return ; and as the sweetness of 
her temper, aided by her habitual piety and resignation, 
led her on principle to dwell on the bright rather than the 
gloomy side of her prospects, she arose resolved not to dis- 
tress her companions by the indulgence of grief that it 
would give them pain to witness, and excite in them a 
fruitless, tormenting wish at the same time to remove. 

Colonel Vane, meanwhile, was arrived in London, after 
a journey which, as he repented of it during the greatest 
part of the way, was therefore of the most painful and 
disagreeable nature. And what was he going to do in 

London ? what had he gained by leaving W ? and 

what had he accomplished ? He had contrived by so doing 
to give immediate publicity to his rupture with EUa, which, 
unless it was really to be eternal, had better not have 
been known at all. But was it, or was it not, an eternal 
rupture i Might she not explain every thing to his satis- 
faction, and forgive his suspicions ? — No ; — she had Aer- 
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self dismissed him, scoinfully dismissed him, desiring 
never W see him wore, and refusing to answer any inter- 
rogatories. And would not an innocent woman, proud 
and indignant under the sense of injury, have acted thus ? 
But then could a guilty woman have acted otherwise ? 
He did not know what to think ; and so lost was he in 
his own reflections, that the mail coach had reached the 
inn yard, and his servant had asked him several times 
whether he would have a hackney coach called, before 
he recollected where he was, and was capable of giving 
orders. At* length he found himself seated at breakfast 
at a coffee house, and had next to consider his future 
destination. But Ella and Bower Wood, the future hap- 
piness which he had expected, and the present which he 
had so recently enjoyed, were still and ever present 
to his imagination, and he found that he could do 
nothing and resolve on nothing till he had written to 
Ella. — As soon as he had formed this resolution his 
mind felt relieved, and his letter was such a one as must, 
had it reached the place of its destination, have had 
all the effect which he desired. He conjured her to 
make allowances for his disposition, and to consider 
how much appearances were against her, — to ask her 
own heart whether, in their circumstances, she was not 
to blame in having a secret unconfided to him ? — and 
after professions of the fondest and most devoted attach- 
ment, he conjured her, if she still loved him, or if she had 
ever loved him, or if she had even common humanity, to 
write to him immediately, and explain away entirely, if 
she could^ — and he did not doubt her ability to do so, — ^the 
causes of his distress, and the grounds of the anonymous 
accusation. If she did this, he would immediately return 

to W- , and they would joindy endeavor to find out his 

mischievous, but in some respects, only too well informed 
correspondent. 

Having written this letter, on which, spite of all his 
manliness and all his efforts, a tear or two had fallen. 
Colonel Vane unfortunately gave it to his servant to put 
mto the post office. This man happened, on his way 
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tbitber, ta meet a former fellow servant whom he had 
not seen for some time, and was prevailed upon to go to 
a public house with him. The consequence was, that 
having been up all night on the top of a coach, he was 
very soon intoxicated ; and the letter was forgotten ; and 
that, after accompanying his companion to different ale 
bouses, and reeling about the streets in almost uncon- 
scious inebriety, he did not reach the coffee house where 
his master had taken up his abode till four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and only just time enough to go to bed and 
sleep off the fumes of intoxication before the Colonel 
returned at eleven o'clock at night. Colonel Vane had 
wandered forth, he scarcely cared whither, till he found 
himself at Grosvenor gate, and was tempted by the fine- 
ness of the morning, a clear and frosty morning in Janu- 
ary, to walk along the as yet lonely footpath on the side 
of the park. Uniformity of motion is certainly in unison 
with the sameness of incessant uneasiness on one subject, 
and Colonel Vane walked at least three hours at the same 
speed, backwards and forwards, on the same spot, uncon- 
scious of passing objects and of the lapse of time. At 
length, however, his, atteniion was attracted by a gentle- 
man, who, with his hat pulled over his eyes, was running 
rather than walking on the opposite path, and seemed 
like himself, for he too ran to and fro on the same spot, 
to be too much absorbed in his own feelings to attend to 
any thing external. The appearance of cheerfulness, if 
it had attracted, would not have fixed the attention of 
Colonel Vane at siich a moment ; but thero was a some- 
thing almost akin to madness in the restless gait of this 
man, that irrestistibly drew and fixed the eyes of the 
Colonel upon him ; — and almost involuntarily he left his 
own path and crossed him on his. He crossed so near him 
that the gentleman could not help starting, and as he did 
so their eyes met. The recognition was immediate and 
mutual, and Colonel Vane found that the person who had 

thus interested him was a Colonel Rivers, of the 

regiment, who had been his school fellow, whom he had 
ever esteemed, though circumstances had shaped their 
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course difierendy in Kfe, and whom he was even delight- 
ed to see again. But liis pleasure was soon damped; 
for Colonel Rivers wrung his hand in a sort of speechless 
Agony, and burst into tears. 

" Good heavens ! " cried Colonel Vane, " my de» 
Rivers, what can this mean ? Are you, too, unhappy ? " 
It was some moments before Colonel Rivers could speak 
with sufficient composure to inform him that his wife 
whom he loved with the mosMlevoted affection, had ever 
since her last lying in exhibited symptoms of a declme; 
that though she was not likely to recover she might linger 
many montlis ; and that his regiment was then under 
sailing orders for the East Indies. 

The afflicted generally imagine their own sorrows the 
most difficult to be borne, and are jealous of their su- 
premacy in suffering. But Colonel Vane felt the differ- 
ence of an affliction without hope, to one which hope 
alleviated ; he also believed, when successive years had 
proved " the wife still dearer than the bride," that the 
agony of eternal separation must excel every other spe- 
cies of anguish ; and that Colonel Rivers' farewell to 
his dying wife would exhibit the very acme of human 
trials. 

" What can I say to you, my dear Rivers ? " replied 
Colonel Vane affectionately pressing the arm be held, 
" I could tell you, 

* Each has his sufferings, all are men 
Condemned alike to groan;' 

but I conceive that your trial is beyond that of most 
men — and I pity you from my soul." There was noth- 
ing consolatory certainly in this speech, in one sense of 
the word 5 yet Colonel Rivers felt soothed by it, and still 
more by the tone and manner in which it was uttered. 
Here was a man who aclgiowledged the greatness of his 
misery, and who entered into, who understood his feel- 
ings ! 

" My dear Vane," said Colonel Rivers, " what a com- 
fort it is to me to have met you ! If you can forgive the 
selfishness that dares invite you to the house of sickness 

/ 
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end of sorrow, perhaps you will spend the day with 
me ? " 

" Most gladly," replied Colonel Vane, while his friend 
little thought that at that moment the house of mourning 
had more charms for him than the house of gladness. 

" My poor Sophia will be glad to see you. Vane," said 
Colonel Rivers, " she is better in an evening ; indeed 
quite herself; but her nights are dreadful. I had not 
my elothes off last night, and sitting up had made me so 
chiHy and uncomfortable, that I came to take a run in 
fbe park in order to warm and rouse myself, and alsoto 
combat painful feelings. You remember Sophia, Vane? 
T was soon after we married we saw you in town." 

" Remember her ! I do indeed ; she is not a woman 
to be forgotten. Rivers ; I thought her a pattern of fe- 
male loveliness, mild, modest, delicate ! — ^" 

" And to think that I must lose her. Vane !" 

" Bat is tbere no hope ? " — and immediately Colonel 
Rivers, though professing that his hopes were over, con- 
vinced Colonel Vane, by the favorable symptoms he enu- 
merated, that he did at times flatter himself that, at 
least if he could stay with her, she might struggle through. 
But the idea of his departure, and in order to go into a 
service of actual danger, if he survived the voyage, was 
more than her present weakness could bear up against, 
and the hour of his bidding her farewell would probably 
be the signal of her dissolution. 

" Horrible !" exclaimed Colonel Vane with great emo- 
tion. " Spare me, dear Rivers, I cannot bear it ! " And 
G<rfonel Vane did not speak again till they reached Co- 
lonel Rivers' house. He found his wife in a quiet sleep, 
die first of many days; and the feeling of hope which 
it excited, restored to him some of his usual cheerful- 
ness ; and he, though evidently Colonel Vane did not, 
enjoyed the hours which, no longer claimed by affection- 
ate solicitude, were given to the enjoyments of friendly 
converse. But Rivers soon saw that his friend endured 
rather than relished conversation, and that his look was 
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that of. abstraction; and as be bad beard of his atta;^ 
ment and engagement, he feared, though he was too 
deliciate to mention the subject, that Colonel Vane's uo- 
happiness proceeded from that quarter. 

Though Colonel Rivers talked of subjects quite foreign 
to his own distresses, be frequently recurred to them 
again, and he mentioned with great anguish his inability 
to negociate an exchange which he had once hopes of 
do;ng ; and as he said this, he saw almost with alaroQ a 
sort of wild expression pass over the countenance of 
Colonel Vane, while at the same time he started from 
bis seat, and walked with rapid strides across the room. 
They were called at tea time to the dressing-room of 
the invalid, who, being informed that Colonel Vane was 
with her husband, earnestly desired to see him, and had 
caused herself to be dressed and seated in her great 
chair to await his visit. 

Colonel Vane's heart beat with agitation, spite of him- 
self, at the idea of seeing the woman whom he had last 
seen in all the pride of youth, beauty, and happiness, 
now struggling with a mortal disease, and agonizing that 
heart of which she had then been only the hope and the 
delight. But he saw little change in her appearance, the 
close dress of sickness hid its ravages, — it was her hand 
alone, thin, and nearly transparent, that betrayed her real 
situation, and contradicted the brilliancy of her color^ 
and the lustre of her eyes. — Fever not only lighted up 
her features, but gave playfulness to her conversation ; 
and she seemed, while approachingi apparently to the 
verge of death, like a bird of beautinjl plumage hovering 
over a dark and deep abyss. While she was thus amus- 
ing herself by conversing, and alarming while she enter- 
tained her husband and his friend, who listened to h^ 
with ' fearful joy,' Colonel Rivers was called out of the 
room on business, and Colonel Vane left with the in- 
valid. 

" Come nearer to me," said she, " I wish to speak se- 
riously to you. This is a sad business. Colonel Vane, — 
I mean my poor husband's not being able to effect an ex- 
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chaise ; — for it will be the death of me, I know, though 
I do not tell him so hecause it would distress him. I 
should get well if he could but stay and nurse me, — of 
that I am sure ; for ever since he got leave of absence, 
^md came to me I have been so much better ! It is so 
different, you know, to be watched by eyes that love one, 
and to be waited upon by the hand of affection ! I pro- 
test that the medicines I have received from my poor 
William, have had more effect that any I took before he 
came, and the food which he cut for me has been more 
nourishing. — ^You smile. Colonel Vane, (he did smile, 
but it was with tears in his eyes,) but I assure you all this 
is true — and then I sleep better when I know he is near to 
watch my slumbers, and that my eyes* when I awake will 
open on his." 

The egotism of the sick and the dying is as interesting 
in proportion as that of other people is wearisome and 
disgusting; and Colonel Vane listened with respectful 
and affectionate attention to the incessant volubility of 
this amiable sufferer, while every word which she utter- 
ed relative to the exchange, and her assertion that her 
death would be the certain consequence of her husband's 
departure, sunk deep into his memory, laying up a store 
for future consideration. 

" Oh ! Colonel Vane," continued Mrs Rivers, " Riv- 
ers has been the very breath of life to me from my 
earliest days. — We have loved each other from child- 
hood ! and I do not remember to have ever looked with 
complacency on any man's face but bis, or known plea- 
sure from the attention of any other of his sex.* I 
never bought even a ribbon without consulting him ; — 
when present with me, I never saw any one but William ; 
when absent, his eye, like to the eye of the Deity, seem- 
ed still upon me ; and I never spoke, or looked, or acted, 
but as I fancied he would direct or approve." 

* Qu'il est digne d'envie le sort de la femme qui peut avoir ainsi 
conserve la plus parfaite unite dans sa destinee, et n*emporte au tom- 
beau qu'un souvenir ! c'est assez pour une vie." 

CoAiNNE, vol. i. p. 228- 
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^^ Angelic woman ! ^ cried Cokmel Vsme, kissing v«ridi 
t sort cf reverence ber meagre, burning hamd, '' wonki 
that I couM have been loved thus ! " 

^' Doubt not but you will be so loved,'' refdied Mrs 
Rivers smiling, '^ if you have made a proper choice,—* 
for so do aU virtuous women love." 

At this moment Colonel Rivers returned for a few 
minutes ; and as Colonel Vane remarked the look of con-^ 
fiding and even exclusive tenderness which she gave him, 
bis pity amounted to anguish at the thought that his friead 
must soon behold that look no more, and he was forced 
to turn to the window to conceal his emotion. — ^When he 
was again left alone widi Mrs Rivers, for Colonel Rivers 
was forced to leave them for a few minutes more, he saW 
that the exultation of disease was over, and that it wttS 
succeeded by its languor and lowness. — ^' Oh, Colonel 
Vane !" said she, " remember, if love like ours has its 
pleasures, it has also its pangs ! and think that in propor- 
tion to the happiness of our existence together, will be 
the agony of our parting. — O that parting ! And to un- 
dergo it when I am certain, if William could but stay 
with me, he woukl save my life ! " — As she said this, 
Colonel Rivers entered unperceived ; and the agony into 
which her words threw him was so great, and gave birth 
to a scene so tender and so distressing, that Colonel Vane 
vowed within himself, if Ella's answer to his letter was 
not satisfactory, arid did not prove beyond dispute that 
her happiness depended on a union with him, he would 
offer himself in exchange for his friend, and brave the 
anited dangers of battle and of climate. — But he justly 
considered that he had no right to sport with the happi- 
ness of Ella, and that it was only as a free and disen- 
gaged man he could with propriety take the place of 
Colonel Rivers, and do all in his power to save from dis- 
solution a union at once the object of his envy and ad- 
miration. 

With these feelings, these convictions, and these re- 
solves, he returned to his hotel. His servant was only 
just risen and dressed when he returned. " You put that 
letter into the post, I hope, James ? " said Colonel Vane. 
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" Letter, sir ! O dear, yes, — certainly, sir 5" was the 
answer ; but then and only then had James recollected 
there was such a letter ; and he felt first in one pockety 
then in another ; but no letter was there, nor in his waist- 
coat pocket, nor in the bed, nor by the bedside ; — ^in 
short, the letter was lost, he knew not how ; or whether, 
before he was drunk, or while he was so, he had really 
put it into the post-office. If not, and if he really had 
dropped it in the street, he trusted that some one would 
pick it up and carry it to the ofiice. But he flattered 
himself; the letter remained where it was lost ; and as 
James was not honest enough to own his carelessness to 
bis master, Colonel Vane kept wondering from day to 
day that Ella did not answer his letter ; while Ella was 
feeling equal wonder that he did not write. Yes, Ella 
from day to day was watching, vainly watching, for the 
arrival of the post ; and though with that absence of sel- 
fishness which distinguished her, she struggled to conceal 
her wretchedness from her guests, they easily perceived 
that her laugh was without mirth, and her smile was 
without serenity. 

While Ella was thus a prey to unavailing anxiety, she 
received a summons from her lawyer to repair to Lon- 
don on business, as she was now of age, and her pre- 
sence was necessary in order to sign some papers. The 
occupation of business and change of scene could not 
have occurred at a more fortunate moment ; and as Ella's 
London guests were on the eve of returning to the me- 
tropolis, her journey was rendered as pleasant as it could 
be in her distressed state of mind by their protection and 
society ; and in London she might hope to hear or see 
something of Colonel Vane. Thither, therefore, she re- 
paired full of anxious expectation, leaving strict orders to 
have all letters sent after her to the house of her solicitor. 
But from the first hour of her journey to the last, Ella, 
as long as there was light to distinguish objects, looked 
eagerly from the windows of the carriage, fancying every 
horseman was Colonel Vane, or that every chaise or 
mail coach contained him. She was under the same 
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dekisioa as sdie diove along tbe streets of the meCcopcdb; 
hejT fancy pictured still the image which her eyes pioed 
to beholdy till the carriage stoppeid in Russell square, and 
she found herself welcomed by her solicitor and ]m 
family. 

Colonel Vane during this time was as anxiously wait- 
ic^ the appearance of the general postman m tbe streel 
of his hotel ; but a fortnight had now elapsed, and he had 
nearly convinced liimself Ella was silent because i^ 
could not, dared not tell the truth 3 in short, he construed 
her silence ioto a proof of guilt, and was resolved, as bis 
life was of no value now to any one, that he would ofer 
himself in the place of Colonel Rivers, and at every risk 
to his own life endeavor to save that of perhaps the only 
estimable wife (his mother excepted) whom he had ever 
known, and who was really seemingly better from, as 
she declared, the watchful attention of her husband. — 
" But I will not be hasty, I will wait a day or two longer ; 
she may be ill !" and as this thought came over his mind, 
a flood of tenderness overwhelmed his soul, and he fek 
that to quit England and Ella perhaps for ever, was an 
efibrt beyond his power to make. — Colonel Rivers had 
now, by the advice of her physician, borne bis drooping 
wife to the milder air of Devonshire ; and Colonel Vane, 
deprived of their society, which enabled him to fly from 
the agonies of his mind, was now in the habit of going to 
the theatre in order to escape from himself — when lo 1 as 
he had once before done, he beheld the woman whose 
image was ever present to his thoughts, and whom he 
had so lately fondly fancied ill both in mind and body 
from his sudden desertion, comfortably seated in the 
dress-boxes, and surrounded by smiling women and at- 
tentive men! True, Ella looked pale, ill, and almost 
dejected ; but her dress was studied and elegant, aod 
the passing scenes on the stage seemed capable, whea 
her companions allowed her to attend to them, of attract- 
ing her attention and beguiling her of a smile. — Could 
he attend ? could he smile ? No, no ; he felt too acutely 
to be so easily stolen from himself! — But she felt noth^ 
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ing ; and she could hasten to the metropolis for the pur- 
poses of amusertient ! 

Thus unjustly did he judge of Ella from appearances 
which were as much against himself; for, had she dis- 
covered him at the play, might she not as reasonably 
have attributed his journey to London, and his visit to 
the theatre, to the desire of entertainment and a love of 
pleasure f 

While he was thus thinking, and gazing on Ella the 
whole time with looks " more in sorrow than in anger," 
envying and hating at the same time a very handsome 
youth who was continually leaning down to speak to Ella, 
and evidently unconscious of the presence of any one 
but herself, — a young man whom he scarcely knew en- 
tered into conversation with him, and, being vain of his 
knowledge of great people, was officiously pointing out 
the box of Lord this, and Lady such-an-one ; adding, 
" His lordship is a charming man, I have the honor to 
know him well ;"— or, " Her ladyship is the most de- 
lightful of women, and an example to her sex. — But 
there, Colonel Vane, in that box is a' lady of a different 
description," pointing to the private box in which was 
Ella, — " that is a very fine woman, though somewhat 
passe both in face and reputation — Lady Harriet Ben- 
iham." 

" Lady Harriet Bentham ! " exclaimed Colonel Vane, 
thrown off his guard ; "I protest so it is ! " — And Ella 
was at the play witli a Lady Harriet Bentham ! 

" Yes, sir," resumed the young man, " there is Lady 
Harriet, and with her Miss Mordaunt the great heiress, 
as nsucd.^^ 

" As usual, sir ? — What do you mean by that ?" 

" Just what the words import. Colonel ; — ^ihat Miss 
Mordaunt is very frequently with Lady Harriet Bentham, 
whose husband's nephew, that pretty young man, is des- 
perately in love with Miss Mordaunt ; and it has long 
been supposed it will be a match." 

A dagger* would have given less pain to Colonel Vane 
than this speech ; — ^but surely it could not be true ; — ^if 
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Ella bad loDg known Lady Harriet, he must have beard 
ber say so ;— or, perhaps, conscious that he would disap- 

Erove ber having such an acquaintance, she concealed 
er knowledge of her carefully from him ; for she had 
J>roved that she could hide secrets from the man she pro- 
essed to adore and meant to marry ! Alas ! when coo- 
fidence is once destroyed between the lover and the mis- 
tress, the husband or the wife, it is incredible what im- 
possible things they will not believe of each other, aod 
never, never is confidence once weakened, to be restored 
to its primitive strength. 

'^ But are you «iire, sir, that Miss Mordaunt is, or has 
been, much with Lady Harriet Bentham ?" 

"Why, really, sir," replied the young man perthfi 
piqued at having his knowledge in a certain way doubt- 
ed, " I think I must know, as I have the honor to be 
radier high m her ladyship's good graces ; and at Malvern 
and at Cheltenham both, I have seen Miss Mordaunt I 
am sure, unless I am losing my memory, under Lady 
Harriet's protection." 

Colonel Vane at hearing this started up and almost 
gasped for breath. — "What ! " said he to himself, " and 
have I been on the point of marrying the companion, the 
protegee, the pupil probably, of Lady Harriet Bentham ? 
— Now then I can believe any thing ; and now I can widi 
pleasure resign her to that grinning fool yonder ; for I 
would sooner perish than take for my wife die intimate of 
Lady Harriet Bentham. — No, no ; and her sight is be- 
come hateful to me. — One look more, and then, fascina- 
ting but destructive, fatal woman, farewell forever ! "— 
He did gaze on her once more ; and making a great 
effort, he then rushed out of the box and returned to his 
hotel. 

Who can calculate on the mischiefs resulting fi*om the 
weak boastings of vanity, uttered by impudence and sup- 
ported by falsehood ? Who can say to what degradation 
to oneself, or destruction to another, the indulgence of 
vanity may not lead ? It may only be weakness in the first 
instance ; in the second it may be vice. — This Mathews 
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odIjt began with the paJtry wish of raising himself in 
Colonel Vane's eyes, by showing that he was known to 
Uie noble and the fashionable ; but he ended in absolute 
falsehood, as soon as he fancied that knowledge question- 
ed 5 — for he never saw Miss Mordaunt with Lady Har,- 
riet either at Malvern or Cheltenham, though he had 
seen her there with Mrs Anne Mordaunt ; and the real 
feet was, that Ella had never till that evening beheld 
liady Harriet. But who was this woman, with whom a 
man like Colonel Vane, nice and rigid in .his ideas of 
propriety, would not allow his wife in any degree to as- 
sociate ? — She was an earl's daughter, but the wife of a 
private gendeman ;''and no woman ever perhaps practised 
more scrupulously the christian rule of " Do as you would 
be done by." 

Mr Bentham was rich, therefore she married him ; he 
was weak and timid, therefore he indulged her ; he had 
his vices, and consequently from a principle of justice he 
pardoned hers ; — and as he well knew, that if he con- 
tinued to live with her, even virtuous women of unblem- 
ished reputation would, for her rank's sake continue to 
do the same, he obligingly resolved to take all her con- 
duct in good part ; for the countenance of a husband to 
a wife is like the cover of a secretary of state, and franks 
<any rubbish through the post office of society that stands 
in need of its assistan^ce. 

Lady Harriet acted up to the holy principle I have 
before mentioned, by showing to the tender weaknesses of 
other women that indulgence which she required for her 
own-. Hence her house, a house consisting of various 
apartments, was always at the service of her friends, 
whether for the single tete-a-tete, or the supper consist- 
ing of many tete-a-tetes, or understood arrangements, or 
the busy crowd so favorable to conscious lovers, or the 
dinner, to present admiring strangers to each other and 
facilitate the means of more intimate and frequent meet^ 
ings. — Amiable benevolence ! generous consideration for 
the kind hearted of both sexes ! But Colonel Vane 
was not of a humor to regard this virtue in Lady Harriet 

28 
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with any thing like complacence ; and while he reflected 
on her convenient friendship, and still more convemat 
mansion, one cannot blame him for thinking wkh averskiii 
of marrying the protegee of Lady Harriet, and for feelidg 
the warning in the anonymous letters as beitig in redilf 
the warning of a friend. — He walked to his hotel in ago*? 
nies that almost deprived him of the power of exertion; 
while the contemptible being who had occasioned tbM 
was saying to some of his acquaintance who entered tW 
box where he sat, it was pity tliey had not come sooQ^^ 
that he might have presented them to his friend the cei* 
ebrated Colonel Vane, who was just gone. 

After a night of anguish, yet of firm, well founded 
resolves. Colonel Vane arose very late in the day, deter- 
mined to write to Ella once more ; and, in bidding h^ 
2ilast farewell, conjure her, if she wished to keep only the 
remnant of reputation, to break off all acquaintance with 
Lady Harriet Bentham. And while preparing to ptit 
his design in execution, the post brought him a letter 
from Colonel Rivers, written in a state nearly of distrac* 
tion ; — for it informed him the purser was already gcioe 
to Portsmouth, and he was on the eve of murdering his 
adored wife by bidding her a last adieu ! — "Not so, Riv- 
ers, not so!" exclaimed Colonel Vane nearly choked, 
by emotion. " I will go — ^yes, I mil go to the War 
office this instant ;" and he immediately set off. As h^ 
passed through Bond street the carriage of Lady Har* 
riet Bentham passed him, and in it he beheld her Lady- 
ship, Ella, and the nephew of Mr Bentham ; the latter 
listening with a blushing cheek, downcast eye, and pleased 
expression of countenance, as he thought, to this supposed 
rival. " It is enough, it is enough," said he to himself. 
" No no — I have no regrets now, and welcome India, 
welcome years of banishment !" 

He went to the War-office, preferred his petition t0 
take the place of Colonel Rivers, and it was willing^ 
accepted. As soon as the business was settled. Colonel 
Vane ordered a postchaise and four, and travelling all 
night arrived at Sidmouth latethe next day. But late 
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it was, be would not, §ince be bad such good news to 
ooinmunicate, delay seeing Colonel Rivers till morning. 
He therefore instantly repaired to his lodgings, endeavor* 
iig to forget the misery he had experienced on the road, 
m the benevolent pleasure which he felt that moment, 
and to lose all sense of his own blighted prospects in the 
revived ones of his friend and his truly valuable wife. 
When he applied at the tied^up knocker to the door, 
be felt almost choked with emotion ; but that Mrs Rivers 
still survived he learnt, or fancied he might conclude, 
from the knocker's being still muflSed. If so he came 
perhaps to save her life, at least to lengthen it ; and it 
was in a scarcely audible voice that he inquired whether 
Colonel Rivers was at home. 

" He is, sir," replied the servant v^iih tears in his eyes, 
*^ but he can see no one ; foK^be goes to Portsmouth to- 
morrow, and we fear my poor mistress will hardly sur- 
vive his going." 

" I must see him, however ; and I am sure he will see 
me," replied Colonel Vane in a voice scarcely articulate. 
" Tell him his friend Colonel Vane is here." 

The man replied by a look of incredulity, but imme- 
diately went to hi3 master. 

As soon as Colonel Rivers heard who was below, he 
came down to welcome him. " My dear Vane," said 
be, " this is kind ; I know you come to support in her 

great trial my poor dying ." He could say no more, 

while Colonel Vane had wrung his hand, had suppressed 
bis rising sobs innumerable times, before he could artic- 
xilate one word, though that word was to raise Colonel 
Rivers from despondency to hope, ffbm positive misery 
to comparative happiness. At length, however, he said, 
" No, Rivers, I am not come for the purpose you men- 
tion — for your wife has no such trial to undergo. I come 
to tell you that I have procured an exchange for you, 
and your substitute sets off tomorrow morning, ip your 
place, for Portsmouth ! " 

Cofonel Rivers was for a moment too ipuch over- 
whelmed to be able to speak, as much overcome by joy 
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as be was before by sorrow ; but when he could speak, 
he could hardly find words strong enough to thank Cdo- 
nel Vane for the great trouble which he knew he must 
have taken to do him so great and difficult a service. 
" And^now, then," added he, " you must do me another 
— ^you must break the glad tidings to Sophia ; for I am 
too much agitated to do it, and should alarm her." He 
then led the way ; while Colonel Vane joyfully antici- 
pated tiie gratification, a gratification for which he had paid 
very dear, of witnessing the happiness which he had doae 
so much to insure. 

" Sophia," said Colonel Rivers, "here is our friend 
Vane, our best friend, our friend indeed 1 " Mrs Rivers 
raised her head, '*and, fixing her dim eyes on ColcMiel 
Rivers, replied, " Why did you leave me ? I can ill spare 
you one moment of the few that remain for me, even to 
Colonel Vane." 

*' You hear her ! " cried Colonel Rivers, and rushed 
out of the room. 

" There, now he is gone agam ! " exclaimed Mrs Riv- 
ers ; it is very cruel in him ; for you know. Colonel Vane, 
' we are to part tomorrow for ever ! " 

" I hope not, I trust not ! I am sure not," replied Coto- 
nel Vane, taking her moist hand in his, " I trust you will 
pass many happy years together yet." Mrs Rivers 
turned her large expressive eyes on him as he spoke, as 
if to reproach him with mockery of her situation. Colo- 
nel Vane could not endure the look ; and leaning his 
head against the side of her chair, " Forgive me," he said, 
" but emotion, emotion of a most pleasant nature, over- 
comes me. Mrs Rivers, you have as yet borne up agsdnst 
affliction ; can you, do you think, support the emotions 
of joy ? " 

" Joy ! " she answered, seizing his arm and gazing on 
him as^ if she would read his soul, " Joy ! can there be 
any joy for me now ? Did I not tell you he was to leave 
me tomorrow ? " 

" But suppose he is not to leave you for days, os 
weeks, or perhaps months ? " 
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** And is it so ?^' she exclaimed with a scream'of exul- 
tation. 

"Yes, — an exchange has been effected, arid J go in- 
stead of him to India ! " 

It was impossible for nature, weakened as hers had 
been, to support this sudden and overwhelming joy ; and 
when Colonel Rivers re-entered the room, on Colonel 
Vane's calling for help, he found his wife, fainted in Colo- 
nel Vane's arms. But life was not long suspended, she 
revived to meet those eyes of love fixed on her, which 
she feared she was soon to meet no more ; and in a trans- 
port of holy joy and gratitude, if I may so apply the term, 
this woman, whose eyes had never rested on any man 
but her husband, or seen any one beside him in the crea- 
tion, now threw her arm round the neck of Colonel Vane, 
and pressed her tearful cheek to his. 

" Rivers," said she, " how can we thank him ? " 

" No better than by letting him witness the happiness 
he has conferred." 

" But oh ! to think that he must leave us so soon, and 
go where he is going ! " 

" What is all this ? " replied Colonel Rivers ; " you 
surely will stay with us a few days ! " 

" How can I ? The purser is on board, and I must go 
at dawn ; for it is 1 who go instead of you Rivers ! " 

I will not lengthen my story unnecessarily by describ- 
ing what Colonel Rivers felt and said, nor how little the 
unhappy disappointment which Colonel Vane had met 
\dth, and which he honestly confessed made all -scenes 
alike to him, was able to recoficile him to the idea that 
for his sake Colonel Vane was going to encounter danger 
in various shapes, and that his happiness was purchased 
at so dear a rate. 

But Colonel Vane's departure would probably save his 
beloved wife, and she was certainly dearer than his ben- 
efactor. 

" But to business. Rivers," said Colonel Vane ; " I 
shall leave you a list of the things I shall want to be sent 
after ipe ; and your outfit of linen, &c. as we are almost 

28* 
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of the same size, will serve me on the voyage.'' ,To be 
brief; — at dawn Colonel Vane set off on his journey , wi4 
a mind supported and cheered by a consciousness of the 
good he bad probably secured to two most amiable bein^ 
and followed by their blessings and their prayers ; while 
still the look of comfort and quiet, which beamed on him 
from the eyes of Mrs Rivers even through the tears siie 
shed when she took leave of him, haunted his imaginatioB 
as he travelled, bright and cheering to his lonely and 
melancholy way, as a sunbeam to the wanderer over the 
trackless waste. Too wretched for repose, too resdess 
for a moment's delay. Colonel Vane stopped not till he 
reached Portsmouth. He went immediately on board, 
and tried in the novelty of the scene around him to kftgA 
the misery that occasioned him to be there. 

But to return to Ella, and to explain why she was at 
the play with Lady Harriet Bentham. Mrs Rushbrooke, 
the wife of Ella's solicitor, a most respectable lawyer, 
was, in her way, as respectable as her husband — ^with the 
single drawback of coveting what she could not attain, 
viz. general and easy intercourse with persons of hi^ 
rank and fashion. But she sometimes contrived to pick 
up a few stray lords and ladies as she perambulated die 
gay scenes of a crowded assembly, who, having no objec- 
tion to grace a table filled with choice dishes and fine 
wines, were contented to be on the visiting list of Mrs Rush- 
brooke, and admitted her in return to their sweeps ooce^^ 
year. Some of these titled guests were, though of K^ 
rank, not of high fashion, and were thinly scattered in 
Mrs Rushbrooke's assemblies, like pine apples in a dessert, 
too rare and precious to be bad in profusion, and, like 
pine apples, were sometiines a little decayed at the core. 
But they looked well, and what was better, their tides 
sounded well ; and Mrs Rushbrooke considered nothing 
else. Still it would have been rather wonderful that 
Lady Harriet Bentham should become Mrs Rushbrodkle's 
guest, and take her with her to her private box at the 
opera and playhouse, as Lady Harriet was not only a 
woman of high rank, but of the first order of fashbn, if it had 
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not been geDeralljr known, first, that the lady was poor, and 
Mrs Rushbrooke's purse was plenteously supplied by her 
husband ; secondly, that Mr Rushbrooke had a nephew 
who was coming forward at the Bar, whose talents, person, 
and manners were such as to make him a favorite in that 
great world where his uncle's wife vimly wished to shine. 
But young Rushbrooke had pride; and Lady Harriet 
soon discovered, that one way' to secure the affections of 
Rushbrooke would be to give consequence to his relations 
in his eyes, and that of a certain set, by giving them an 
entree into fashionable life ; and Mrs Rushbrooke, too 
happy to be called upon, and visited, and taken into pub- 
lic by such a woman, to be nice with respect to the char- 
acter of her patroness, eagerly accepted the proffered 
notice. — Nor did Mrs Rushbrooke at all suspect the 
motive of Lady Harriet's advance ; for this her self-love 
forbade ; and as she saw nothing reprehensible in the 
manners of Lady Harriet, she soon convinced herself 
that the world had blamed her unjustly, and therefore did 
not scruple to present Ella to her noble friend, and re- 
quest her to chaperone the young heiress to the play ; a 
proposal which was excessively acceptable to Lady Har- 
riet, as she knew her husband's nephew admired Ella, 
and tliat her husband wished him to pay his addresses to 
ber. To Ella, Lady Harriet and her character were 
equally unknown. Slander of every kind always was 
slow in its approach to Ella's door 5 for it knew that it 
was difficult to gain admittance there. Born of an ancient 
family, and possessed of great wealth, she was too con- 
scious of her own importance in the scale of society, to 
suppose she could derive consequence from an appear- 
ance of knowledge of great people, and tales of fash- 
ionable fraikies, even if such knowledge had not been 
dbgusting to her. And when compelled to credit 
such tales, she would observe, that even in that line 
of life, so much more exposed to temptations than our 
own, it was the few, not the many, who brought them- 
selves into notice by their vices — ^vices, which the rank 
of the offenders made peculiarly conspicuous — ^for in all 
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ranks of life she knew that the many, of both sexes, go 
on quietly b the common routine of their duties, equally 
unknown to public censure and public praise. She there- 
fore thought, that to stigmatize the whole of the nobility 
as profligate, because some of them stood forth con- 
spicuous for their pcofligacy, was as just as it would be 
to pronounce that country wholly deficient in entire, 
habitable, and respectable mansions, in which a few 
ruined edifices forced themselves on the eye, rendered 
prominent and remarkable by being on an elevated 
situation. 

It was not likely, therefore, that a woman of this 
character should be familiar with the errors of a Lady 
Harriet Bentbam. But it is very certain that, had she 
known them, she would have declined the honor of being 
chaperoned by her ladyship, from a most Gothic idea of 
hers, that it would be no honor at all ; and that to be a 
hanger-on of titled profligacy, however high its fashion, 
was beneath a virtuous and respectable woman. " The 
poor may be held in the iron fetters of necessity, but the 
rich are dragged behind the car of fashion by the golden 
chains of vanity." * . ' 

But thus fatally, as we have seen above, did the dirty 
vanity of a contemptible being operate on the mind of a 
rash and jealous one, to the prejudice and misery of an 
honorable and innocent woman, and to the destruction of 
the happiness of two of his fellow-creatures ; though it is 
only too true, that as Ella was seen in company at the 
play with a woman of suspicious character, " appearances 
were against her," at least in the eyes of Colonel Vane. 

The day but one after Ella had visited the theatre, she 
returned to Bower Wood, as business no longer required 
her presence in London ; for she saw no likelihood of 
seeing Colonel Vane there ; and if she was ever to be so 
happy as to receive a letter from him, she wished to be 
where she could give way to her anxiety, and indulge 
her expectations of hearing from him, unwatched by the 

* See Tales of Fashionable Life. 
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eye either of curiosity or compassion ; and at her own 
home only, which she determined for a short time 
should be a solitary one, could she indulge her feel- 
ings without indelicacy and without restraint. Thither, 
therefore, she was most anxious to return 5 for as Captain 
Clinton and her friend, who was now become his wife, 
were, unfortunately for Ella, stationed at Guernsey, she 
could not have their society, which would have been a 
great relief to her mind, and she consequendy preferred 
having none at all. As soon as she reached home, her 
first inquiry was whether some letters or letter had not 
arrived, which through mistake or neglect had not been 
forwarded to her ; — and when she learnt that no letter 
had reached Bower Wood, she felt a sad and oppressive 
sickness of the heart, to which it is not in the power of 
words to do justice. But against the subduing power of 
this feeling she was able to strqggle, and she did struggle 
successfully, forcing herself to drive out every day, and 

showing herself as usual in the streets ofW , that she 

might not be denominated a poor love-lorn, disappointed 
damsel, as the sudden departure and absence of Colonel 
Vane must have excited, she well knew, the curious and 

gossipping spirit of a town like W . But Ella had 

not resolution to go out till after the delivery of letters ; 
and till her servant returned from die post, she used to 
walk backwards and forwards in a parlor which over- 
looked the back gate, that she might discover his ap- 
proach as earlj/ as possible, and lose not a moment to 
ascertain the result of his inquiries. These inquiries, 
however, still continued unavailing ; but at length came 
a letter from Mr Belmont, which ended thus ; — " Mrs 
Belmont and myself were, as you will suppose, exces- 
sively astonished to hear of Colonel Vane's having- sailed 
for the East Indies^ but you, probably, have long known 
of his intentions ; — I see by the papers that he has sailed 
some days." 

The sudden desertion and the cruel protracted silence 
of Colonel Vane were circumstances which it had re- 
quired all her foititude to bear up against, even when 
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cheered by a hope, however faint, that she might see bioi 
again ; — but now, when she recollected that day after 
day, week after week, month after month, nay year aftar 
year, she should no more behold that face, or listen txk 
that voice, which not to see and not to hear during a few 
short hours had so lately, so very lately, been to her a 
source of tender regret and a most painful privation, sib» 
loathed the sight of day, as it would not be gladdened by 
his presence ; and the night was equally unwelcome, as 
it would no longer be precursor of the morning that 
would restore him to her sight. Still mixed with the 
agonies of affectionate regret were the suggestions of of- 
fended pride, and the consciousness of unmerited and un- 
feeling neglect. Nay, his conduct in not writing to her 
since his departure, especially before he sailed, and in 
order to make known to her his intentions, was such as, 
even in her partial eyes, 19 detract excessively from the 
amiableness of his character, and to make her reluctantly 
acknowledge to herself, that with a man of his dispositioa 
she could have had little chance for happiness. But stiS 
she loved him, passionately loved him ; and when she 
thought of the dangers which probably awaited hira, her 
heart died within her, and she could scarcely re^st h^ 
inclination to give way to the inactivity of despondencei 
acrd allow it to blight all the prospects of her youth, and 
chill all the energies of her soul. But a letter from M19 
Belmont roused her a little from the state into which she 
was falling. That lady had seen Colonel Rivers, who bad 
given her a detailed account, which she transmitted tQ> 
Ella, of his rencontre with Colonel Vane in the Park, 
and of his having been induced by compassion for h\m' 
and his wife, added to the effect of his own disappoiid*: 
ment, to take his place and abandon bis native country^] 
he having been, as he hinted to his friend, dismissed b]l« 
the lady to whom he was engaged. Colonel Rivers a4*s 
ded, that Colonel Vane's kindness had not been ineffeef.^j 
tual, — that his beloved wife had mended daily when her 
peace of mind had been restored by the certainty of/j 
BOt losing his society, and that at length her dis* 
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ease had proved not a decline, but a vomica ; and that, 
an abscess having burst on her lungs, she had recovered 
so much strength since her tranquillity was restored, as to 
be able to live through the consequent weakness, and 

would soon follow him by slow stages to W , whither 

he was going in order to supply the place of Colonel 
Vane. " As I find by this account," added Mrs Belmont, 
" that you had dismissed Colonel Vane, a circumstance 
I was before ignorant of, I thought it possible you might 
nat be acquainted with the above detail, and therefore I 
have given it to you." 

" Strange, inexplicable, mconsistent man ! to feel so 
much for others, and so little for me ! " exclaimed Ella 
when she read the letter. " Did he suppose I had not 
my feelings as well as Mrs Rivers, and diat I should not, 
suffer on the departure for India and its dangers, of that 
being with whom I had so lately expected to pass my 
life ? WeU, if he could so soon and so easily resign me, 
regardless of what I might suffer, or fancying me too 
callous for suffering, it is fit that I should listen to the 
suggestions of pride, not tenderness, and scorn to waste 
in the gloomy indolence of disappointed passion, those 
c powers which were given me to be of use and service to 
- my friends and fellow-creatures. I thank him, however, 
i for his delicacy in simply stating that I had dismissed 
^/ him, and not the cause of the anger which produced the 
I* dismissal ; though no one but a man willing to be dis- 
^ carded would have acquiesced under a sentence evident- 
ly the result of pique and passion." 

The arrival of Colonel Rivers and his interesting wife 
' was expected by Ella with mixed pain and pleasure ; but 
a termination was soon put to this agitation ; for Mrs 
I Rivers had a relapse, which, though a slight one, so much 
alarmed her husband that he obtained a longer leave of 
absence, and resolved to remain in Devonshire till the 
summer months. 

But the time now arrived which was to restore Colonel 

€ Vane to the undiminished esteem as well as love of Ella, 

t'and to substitute the yearnings of affectionate regret and 
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the illusions of hope for the angry whisper of oSeuded 
pride, and the complainings of outraged and despondent 
feelings. The letter which Colonel Vane wrote to her 
the day he reached London, and which was lost by his 
servant, had fallen out of his coat pocket on an old tat- 
tered sofa which stood in the chamber that the man oc- 
cupied at the coffee-house, and had insinuated itself into 
a slit of the sofa case, under which it had completely dis- 
appeared ; and there it remained till the case was taken 
off for some purpose or other, on which occasion it was 
discovered uninjured, though much dirtied. Luckily, 
also, the servant who found it remembered the search 
for a letter which Colonel Vane's valet had made ; in 
consequence of which the niaster of the coffee-house 
forwarded the recovered treasure according to the direc- 
tion, enclosing it in an envelope, in which he stated all he 
knew concerning it. As soon as the agitated but de- 
lighted Ella received and read the letter, all the mystery 
of Colonel Vane's conduct disappeared, and all its cruelty 
vanished. She understood, and she excused his not 
writing a second time, as this his first letter remained un- 
answered ; and she could readily conceive how easily a 
man of his character was led by pique and disappoint- 
ment united to a better inducement, the hope of saving 
and serving two amiable fellow creatures, to take the step 
which had plunged her into so much misery ; and while 
in the triumphs of her joy, at finding Colonel Vane in- 
nocent of the fault which she had imputed to him, she 
had mentally resolved to write to him, to excuse her ap- 
parent neglect, and then pass the term of his absence, 
whatever it might be, in utter seclusion, she received ano- 
ther letter from Colonel Vane, dated off St Helen's, 
which though it excited in her the greatest astonishnient 
and indignation, was welcome as a proof how tenderly he 
still loved, and how fondly he regretted hep, — ^though as 
he declared, he would never have married the Jriend and 
companion of Lady Harriet Befitham, — This letter was 
long, and contained a description of all his feelings since 
they parted. It told her how painfully his returning ten- 
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derness towards her had been chilled by seeing her at 
the play with Lady Harriet Benthara, and by learning 
that she had not only frequently been her companion in 
public, but was also her friend in private ; — that thus 
frustrated in his hope, or even in his wish, to renew his 
engagement with her, he had resolved to quit England in 
pursuit of danger, and in all probability of death ! — But 
that he could not rest without conjuring her with his part- 
ing breath, if she. ^ver hoped to form a respectable con- 
nexion, to give up the society of Lady Harriet Ben- 
tham ; as he was sure that no man wordiy her accep- 
tance would ever marry the friend and associate of so 
depraved a woman ! 

I will not attempt to describe the conflict of various 
emotions which agitated Ella while she read this letter, 
of unfounded charges ; and learnt that the busy lies of a 
stranger and the indiscretion of Mrs Rnshbrooke had in 
a few short moments rendered her lover a self-banished 
man, and doomed her perhaps for years if not for ever, 
to all the lingerings of anxious and disappointed aflfection ! 
But superior to every other sensation was the dear con- 
sciousness that she was still beloved, and Colonel Vane 
guiltless of the faults she had attributed to him. " And 
when I shall write to him," she said to herself, " as I will 
do, a complete exculpation of myself in every particu- 
lar ; yes, then, even spite of distance and of absence, 
I shall, I am sure I shall, be comparatively happy !" In 
the meanwhile she resolved to lay a plan for her future 
life, and endeavor to find out a proper companion to re- 
side with her. She also resolved to leave Bower Wood, as 

W and its society were become disagreeable to her; 

and determined, as the existence of the litde Ella and its 
abode near her were discovered, to take her at once 
into the house under her acknowledged protection, and 
watch over her education witli all a mother's care. 

The neighborhood and society of W were indeed 

grown disagreeable to Ella, from a consciousness that 
she had in it a secret enemy ; and, as is always the mis- 
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chievous consequence of anonymous letters, she looked 
around her with distrust and suspicion, and very often, 
perhaps, fancied an innocent person guilty of the base 
scrawls that had been the means of blasting her hopes of 
happiness, and driving her lover from his native land into 
scenes of danger, and possibly of destruction. Besides, 
she was well aware that the circumstances of her having 
a child under her care, whose parents were unknown, 
and who strongly resembled her in its deep blue eyes, 
and the length and dark color of its eyelashes, must call 
forth a number of degrading suspicions concerning her 
conduct, as also her journey into Wales, unattended by 
ber servants ; and it was clear from the anonymous let- 
ters, that this latter circumstance was as well known as the 
existence of the child. But it was not in her power to 
clear up the mystery ; therefore she felt uncomfortable 
at the idea of living amongst those, who, though they 
continued to visit her because she lived in a fine house 
and gave splendid entertainments, would very likely have 
dropped her acquaintance had she been less favored by 
fortune and by birth ; and her departure to Bower Wood 
was finally resolved upon. 

The house at Bower Wood was a modem one ; that 
on her estate at Briardale was an ancient and Gothic 
mansion, and had about it a degree of melancholy gran- 
deur, which better suited the now pensive cast of her 
mind ; besides, every thing at the former residence pain- 
fully reminded her of Colonel Vane ; and having let that 
place very advantageously for a term of years, she re- 
paired with great alacrity to take possession of her new 
abode, and to be restored to the society of a lady who. 
was married to the rector, and lived in the village ; and 
who, in the beginning of her life, used to assist her aunt 
in her education. But a surprise awaited her at Briar- 
dale, which she scarcely knew whether to denominate 
17, A J' P^^^'^"S l^ l^^r, though at last she considered 
Mrs VnT'"^ 1'^^ ^f'A' ^^''^'^'' She discovered that 

and wis" om T?'^'' ^I ^^^^^""^ ^^"^' had lately hired 
and was come to reside in the manor house, which was 
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within tvH) miles of her own ; and thus, if ever Colonel 
Vane should return, he would find her conduct had been 
during his absence continually exposed to the eye of his 
mother ! whose censure she was at least sure of never 
deserving, though she was fearful that, if she knew her 
to be the cause of her son's leaving his country, Mrs 
Vane might never bestow on her her regard and appro- 
bation. But I will ask Mrs Elrasley's opinion, said Ella 
to herself. Accordingly, as soon as she had a fair oppor- 
tunity, she asked her friend whether she thought it likely 
that Mrs Vane would ever regard her with complacen- 
cy, and be willing to visit her, since it was the dissolution 
of his engagement with her which occasioned Colonel 
Vane to leave England ; " for tliough," added Ella, " Mrs 
Vane has never treated hei' son with the usual tenderness 
of a mother, and avoided rather than courted his society, 
still she may be very willing to resent the conduct of 
another towards him, if she fancies that conduct to have 
been injurious." 

" True," replied Mrs Elmsley, " for that, alas ! is 
human nature ; but, strange as it may seem to you, I do 
not think tliere is any fear of Mrs Vane's being preju- 
diced against you ; for I am convinced she was, till you 
came hither, quite ignorant of your name." 

*' Impossible ! for I know that Colonel Vane wrote to 
inform her of his probable marriage." 

" No doubt ; but he either never mentioned the name 
of the lady, or she has forgotten it ; for she was at our 
house when you drove past in your barouche and four, 
with two outriders ; and when she asked your name, and 
whether you were not the lady who was expected to re- 
side at the long empty house in the park, she neither 
started, nor looked grave, nor inquisitive, when I told her 
who you were ; and I am convinced she has with your 
name no unpleasant association, except that, as she is 
very proud, 1 believe, and likes the pomp and circum- 
stance of wealth herself, she may have a feeling of jea- 
lousy of the style in which you made your entree.^^ 

" I wish you may be right ; but do you think she will 
Ofjl on me ? " 
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" I fear not, as she keeps no company, and Tisits no 
where but at the rectory ; however, I will invite you to 
meet her, and trust to your usual power of fascination to 
make her your friend." 

The next day was Sunday ; and as Mrs Vane was 
regular in her attendance at church, Ella arose almost cer- 
tain of seeing this, to her, formidable woman ; and know- 
ing that, unless she went early, she should feel embarrassed 
in going up the aisle, from the idea that she was observed 
by this dreaded censor, she drove to church before the 
usual time, and before any of the congregation were as- 
sembled. ^ Ella felt almost ashamed of this weakness ; 
yet who could wonder that the mother of her lover was 
an object of interest and alarm to her ! 

" She is very late," thought Ella, — when lo ! a foot- 
man, in an old-fashioned rich livery with long tags on his 
shoulders, made way at the door for a tall majestic wo- 
man of a certain age, dressed in black, who appeared 
leaning on the arm of another footman, \vhile the first 
who had appeared fell back, and walked behind her up 
the aisle, carrying a large prayer book. 

" This then," thought Ella, as with some effort she 
looked over the side of the pew, is the woman I long but 
dread to see ! " But judge of her trepidation when the 
footman opened the door of the pew where Ella sat, and 
Mrs Vane entered it ! The truth was, the rain having 
come through the roof into the pew belonging to Ella, it 
had been judged right that, till the damage done to it 
could be repaired, she, as being a n^ comer, and a great 
lady, as well as Mrs Vane, was to be shown into Mrs 
Vane's seat." 

Ella rose involuntarily on Mrs Vane's entrance, but 
could hardly keep her feet when with a look of almost 
haughty surprise Mrs Vane surveyed the unexpected in^ 
truder, and Ella saw in the still fine face of the mother, 
the dark and penetrating eyes of the son. Abashed, con- 
scious, and rapidly changing color, as she often did, she 
resolved to apologize for her intrusion, since she now sus- 
pected it to be such, as soon as Mrs Vane had ended 

- t 
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her prayer. But that Lady, flattered as Louis the XlVth 
was said to be by causing embarrassment and emotion by 
the conscious power of his eye and dignity of his mein, 
seemed by a courteous wave of her hand, and bow of 
her head, to assure Ella that she was welcome, and to 
deprecate apologies ; at this moment the service began, 
and all intercourse between them was suspended by de- 
votion and decorum. But never had Ella before, in the 
presence of her Creator, felt so painfully affected by the 
presence of a fellow-creature ; and for the first time in 
her life her thoughts wandered from their usual place of 
rest, and tears filled those eyes, which, hidden from human 
observation, were usually lifted in aid of silent or gently 
murmured prayer. However, she drew her veil over 
her face, and her emotion was known only to herself. 
When service was ended, the tiipid bashful manner in 
which Ella returned Mrs Vane's low and stately curtsy 
had an unlooked-for charm for the latter, who had ex- 
pected to see in the rich and admired heiress, a dashing, 
undaunted, consequential young woman ; and when in a 
voice whose sweetness we njive mentioned before, she 
faltered out a hope that she had not intruded, and an as- 
surance that she had concluded the seat was her own, 
Mrs Vane replied in language so obliging, and with a 
smile and countenance so like her son's, that Ella could 
scarcely control her feelings; and she was very glad 
when Mrs Elmsley came up to them, and drew Mrs 
Vane's attention on herself. 

Mrs EIrtisley soon saw by Mrs Vane's manner and ex- 
pression that she was pleased with her young friend, and 
instantly took advantage of this favorable rijoment to pre- 
sent Ella to her, who was as unable as Mrs Elmsley to 
discover indication in Mrs Vane's look that her name was 
known to her associated with any painful consciousness. 

So far all was right ; and Ella went home conscious 
that her most immediate object in life, and her dearest 
wish, were now the prospect of becoming acquainted 
with Mrs Vane, and making her her friend. The next 
day i^^e went to drink tea at the rectory to meet Mrs 

29* 
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Vane ; and at the close of the visit, which seemed satis- 
factory to both the guests, Ella was so fortunate as to be 
able to do Mrs Vane a kindness. That lady's carriage 
having been overturned as it was coming for her, and too 
much injured to proceed, she was willing, being lame and 
corpulent, to be prevented walking home, and was con- 
tented therefore to suffer Ella to set her down at her own 
door. As she took her leave, Ella, with as much respect 
as if she had been addressing a queen, hmted a hope of 
being allowed to pay her respects at the manor house. 

"It is my duty to call on yow," replied Mrs Vane with 
quickness ; " but I am a bad visiter, and go rarely from 
home." 

" Without waiting for that ceremony, I should be only 
too proud to pay my respects to you, madam," said Ella; 
and the next day she left her card at the door. Thus 
was, she flattered herself, a foundation laid for acquaint- 
ance, especially as she learnt from Mrs Elmsley that Mrs 
Vane was quite charmed both with her person and her 
manners ; and a circumstance only too soon occurred 
which made Ella rejoice ^that she had waved etiquette, 
and courted thus openly the acquaintance of this melan- 
choly but respectable woman. 

I have before said that the fortune which had been left 
to Mrs Vane by a relation, was personal property, and 
this money she had entrusted entirely to the care of an 
eminent banker and intimate friend, the partner in a well- 
accredited house. But unforeseen events in the com- 
mercial world shook the credit of this house to its foun- 
dation; and in order to stop an alarming run on the 
bank, Mrs Vane's friend, hoping to replace the money in 
a few days, ventured to use her property. But the ruin 
was too complete to be avoided ; and a very few days 
afterwards witnessed the utter destruction of the firm in 
question, and the total ruin of Mrs Vane's fortune ; for 
nothing remained to her but a trifling sum settled on her 
by her husband, and which she brought him in marriage ! 
Whatever Mrs Vane might feel on this ^disastrous event, 
Ella's sensations were of a nature as painful, for she at 
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first experienced the pangs of self-condemnation. " But 
for me," she exclaimed in agony, " her son would have 
been here, and his wealth would immediately have re- 
moved her poverty; however, as soon as this news 
reaches him, he, I am well convinced, will do even more 
than duty requires." 

The proud are so apt to be rendered prouder by af- 
fliction, that Ella foresaw an intimacy with Mrs Vane was 
now more unlikely than ever. True, having experi- 
enced the greatest of all losses, that of a husband whom 
she adored, Mrs Vane could not, as she told Mrs Elms- 
ley, feel very acutely the loss of wealdi ; but then she 
was lame, in delicate health, and wanted a great deal of 
attendance, besides those little comforts and luxuries 
which sickness requires, and wealth can only bestow ; and 
these she saw herself obliged to relinquish for some time 
at least, as months must elapse before Colonel Vane could 
learn her situation. Besides, she had been the great 
lady of the village, and now she must leave the manor 
bouse, and hire a small house only just large enough for 
herself and one maid. Now she must walk backwards 
and forwards to church, or submit to be taken thither in 
the carriage of another ! And Ella knew enough of the 
human heart, to feel that in this difficult conjuncture she 
must take especial care not to wound Mrs Vane's deli- 
cacy and pride by too marked offers of attenrion and 
service, else she would alienate instead of attaching her ; 
whereas if, on the contrary, she could contrive to be of 
use to her without any apparent intention of being so, she 
should very likely convert her into all that she desired. 

It was for three Sundays only after she heard of her 
loss of fortune that Mrs Vane absented herself from 
church. On the fourth she made her appearance, lean- 
ing no longer on the arm of one footman, and followed 
by another, but supported by a female servant and carr)'- 
ing her own prayer book in her hand. Ella's fortitude was 
not equal to behold this change unmoved, though Mrs Vane 
could undergo it with firmness ; and when she curtsied 
to her with all the respect she felt on her entering the 
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pew, she was forced to turn away, and leaning on the 
fide of the seat hide her face in her hands. 

£lla had the delicate precaution to come to church 
without her carriage that day, that Mrs Vane might not 
be reminded of her altered condition, by seeing her drive 
off in a splendid equipage, while she was forced to come 
and depart on foot. Perhaps unconsciously to herself, 
Mrs Vane dreaded to witness this difference ; for she 
certainly cast a sort of fearful look round when she 
reached the church porch, as if seeking and missing 
something ; but Ella walked on, evidently expecting no 
carriage ; and Mrs Vane appeared, Mrs Elmsley thought, 
to be relieved by this circumstance. As Mrs Vane 
walked leaning on her maid, Ella, who was before, stop- 
ped till she came up to her, and offered her arm ;' which 
she accepted. Ella then began to expatiate on the beau- 
ties of the weather, and to praise the pleasantness of the 
walk to church. " To you it may be pleasant," replied 
Mrs Vane with emphasis and feeling, " for you are young 
and healthy^ and walking is the act of your choice, not 
your necessity ; but /am lame, old, and infirm, and must 
walk ; besides 1 have not been used to walking. How- 
ever, ' Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,' 
and I hope in time 1 shall be as reconciled to my fate as I 
ought to be." A person of less intuitive benevolence and 
delicacy than Ella would immediately have offered Mrs 
Vane her carriage, and made a parade of assuring her 
it would always be at her service. But Ella not only 
felt that such an offer at that moment would look as if she 
fancied Mrs Vane was what is called spelling for the pro- 
posal ; she also knew that it would be pointing out most 
forcibly the superiority of her situation to Mrs Vane's. , 
She therefore remained silent ; but she ventured gently 
to press the arm that was locked in hers, while a tear 
trickled down her cheek, and proved to the object of 
her interest that her silence did not proceed from insen- 
sibility. Little did Mrs Vane suspect the design which 
Ella had on her, a design as yet too dangerous to be haz- 
arded. 
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One Sunday a violent shower detained Ella and Mrs 
Vane in the church porch, and the former was forced to 
send for her carriage, in wUich Mrs Vane was prevailed 
GO to take a seat. But as the weather cleared up before 
tiiey reached the manor house, Ella proposed extending 
their drive, and at length she asked Mrs Vane to get out at 
her own house to see some improvements which she was 
making there. " It would be so obliging in you if you 
would alight !" said Ella. 

" But 1 am not an obliging person," replied Mrs Vane 
with a pensive smile ; " however, I do not know how it 
is, there is no resisting you." So saying she followed the 
delighted Ella into the hall, who, stepping back to let her 
precede her into a fine and spacious library, welcomed 
her in accents of grateful cordiality to her house. But 
little did either of them foresee the consequences of this 
visit. In coming down a few steps, which led from one 
apartment to another, Mrs Vane slipped and fell, and 
with such violence, that her ankle, on which she fell, was 
so much injured as to make it impossible for her to stand or 
move. Ella immediately sent for the nearest assistance, 
being internally thankful that, as the accident was tdhap- 
pen, it had happened under her roof. 

" This is a sad business. Miss Mordaunt, for you, as 
well as for me," said Mrs Vane, " for I doubt you will 
be tormented with me some time." 

" Tormented ! " replied Ella, " tormented ! blest rath- 
er ! — Oh i if you knew, if you could but understand, how 
I love to be with you ! " Here she burst into tears, to the 
wonder of her gratified though suffering auditor. 
^ " Young lady," said Mrs Vane, after a pause, " You 
have quick sensibilities and easily awakened feelings, for 
you have as yet known no deep and deeply seated 
sorrow." 

" No sorrow ? What, not I ? " replied Ella Eagerly. 

" At least, no sorrows like to mine. Miss Mordaunt ; 
and I attribute this violent emotion to pity for my misfor- 
tunes, and the generous wish to try to make me believe, 
lest my pride should be wounded, that while I am here 
receiving obligations I shall in reality be conferring them." 
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" You tnU oblige me by allowing me to wait on you, 
but ray emotion had a cause you do not suspect ; — how- 
ever, in time you shall know it." 

To be brief; — pain, confinement to one posture, and 
previous anxiety of mind, had a pernicious effect on the 
health of Mrs Vane, and Ella had the mournful satisfac- 
tion of nursing the mother of the man whom she loved, 
in a long and dangerous illness. But she recovered, and 
recovered to gratify Ella by tlie assurance that she owed 
her life to her incessant care, and even filial assiduity. 

Colonel Vane had now sailed near a twelvemonth. 
That he was safely arrived, was known by a letter from 
him to Colonel Rivers ; but he added, that he was then 
going to join the army under the command of Greneral 
Harris, and expected ere long to be in the heat of the 
war. — What painful intelligence to Ella ! But she knew 
her letter of exculpation must have arrived, and she hoped 
that, if it reached him, for her sake he would do all he 
could to preserve his life, and not rush into battle careless, 
like a desperate man, of his safely and his life. But Mrs 
Vane's hopes of amended fortune from his filial piety, and 
Ella's of happiness from his restored confidence and his 
return to his country, were soon damped, if not destroyed 
for ever. 

Intelligence was received of the capture of Seringapa- 
tam, and with it an account stating, that the joy of the 
victory was damped by the loss and the danger of several 
gallant officers ; that Lieutenant Colonel Vane, after dis- 
playing his usual bravery, had led on a smqll detachment 
too far from the main army, and was surrounded ; that 
he had been seen to fall, but that his body had not yet 
been found ; therefore he was only returned missing. 

This glorious public but this distressing private news 
was communicated to Mrs Vane by her agent in London, 
and to Ella by her friend Mrs Elmsley, who was commis- 
isioned by Mrs JBelmont to undertake in person a task she 
could only herself perform by letter. Ella, therefore, 
went through the first agonies which such news occasioned, 
unseen by the unhappy mother, who had shut herself up 
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to mourn in secret — ^to mourn, not over the loss of her 
son's society, for how could she miss, or regret, what she 
had never allowed herself to enjoy ? but she mourned for 
that fantastic indulgence of morbid sensibility which had 
led her to reject the personal attentions of that son whom 
she was now doomed never to behold again ; and when 
she reflected on the pain which her conduct had occa- 
sioned to his aflFectionate heart, she endured the pangs 
of remorse, and felt in some measure the agonies of self 
upbraiding. There is nothing, perhaps, which strips 
self love so completely of its delusions, as the hand of 
misfortune. Hitherto Mrs Vane had fancied that the 
romantic love for her husband, which induced her to 
avoid the sight of her only child because that child had 
occasioned his beloved father's death, was a proof of 
sensibility, which gratified her vanity by giving her a feel- 
ing of conscious superiority over sufferers more easily 
consoled. But. now her conscience, awakened by the 
bitterness of regret, pointed out to her but too forcibly, 
that fle only sure and virtuous proof of aflFection to her 
. husband's memory which she could have given, would have 
been redoubled fondness for the son that husband loved, 
and eagerly risked his life to save ; and with the pious 
aspirations of a wounded but resigned heart she mingled 
the more painful breathings of a humbled and a contrite one. 

Ella, too, had requested to be left alone, and was 
endeavoring to compose herself sufficiently to obey the 
summons of Mrs Vane to her presence whenever it should 
arrive. At length Mrs Vane felt that the presence of 
Ella would be soothing to her, and she sent to request it, 
little suspecting that her kind attentive nurse, her affec- 
tionate companion, was suffering still more acute anguish 
than her own, from the same overwhelming intelligence, 
except that hope, strangely but happily born of her de- 
spair, fondly whispered to her that as the body had not 
been found. Colonel Vane might still live, though wound- 
ed and a prisoner. 

When Ella entered the room, Mrs Vane was too much 
taken up with her own feelings to notice Ella's ; and 
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while she wept upon her shoulder, she was unconscious 
that the ch^k which touched hers was cold and pale as 
that of death. 

" O Ella ! " cried Mrs Vane, " now that he is lost to 
me for ever, I grieve that-l allowed him to be such a 
stranger to me ! I grieve that I did not conquer those 
feelings, which now appear to me criminal^ though once 
amiable and natural, which led me to drive him from my 
presence by my coldness and " here she was inter- 
rupted most painfully ; for Ella, sympathizing too strong- 
ly in the self-reproaches of Mrs Vane, and shocked at 
the words " lost to me for ever," had sunk in alarming 
insensibility on her shoulder, and some hours elapsed 
before she could bear the presence of her surprised and 
agitated guest. 

But Ella, to whom all concealment was painful, re- 
solved from that moment, though at the risk of frustrating 
the dearest hope of her heart, to confide every secret of 
it to Mrs Vane, and in the evening she begged that slie 
would be so good as to come to her bedside 5 anH while 
Mrs Vane gazed with mournful anxiety, upon her altergfli9 
looks, Ella addressed her as follows : " It has long beeo, 
and is now,, the dearest wish of my heart never to part 
from you again. I am in search of a proper companion 
to live with an orphan like myself, a being without near 
connexion of any kind ; and could 1 have selected such 
a companion from the whole assembled world, my choice 
would have fallen on you." 

Mrs Vane, conscious how ill a broken hearted woman, 
as she thought herself, was formed to undertake the task, 
spoke not, but shook her head in token of disapproba- 
tion. 

" What do you disapprove," cried Ella, " before you 
know who I am ? When you shall know that, I shall not 
wonder if you should indeed refuse and reject me." 

" Learn who you are ! What mean you ? " exclaimed 
Mrs Vane, fearing that Ella was in a delirium. 

" I am an innocent but most unfortunate woman. You 
must remember that — that an intended marriage with an 
heiress was communicated to you by — " 
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" 1 understand you ; yes ; a union I could not but 
approve, as it was, I was informed, with a lady of great 
fortune, beauty and virtue." 

" I was that lady ! " exclaimed Ella with great effort. 

" You ! ^' cried Mrs Vane ; and seeing in Ella, at 
that moment, only a being afficted like herself, for all her 
illness was now accounted for, " My poor afflicted one !" 
«he faintly articulated, and clasped her with a mother's 
fondness, and a widow's sympathy, to her bosom. It 
was some njinutes before either of them could renew 
conversation ; at last Mrs Vane said, " But why should I 
be induced to reject you when I learnt that you were the 
beloved of my son ? " 

" Because but for a quarrel with me he would not have 
quitted England." 

" Ha ! I remember now that he hinted to me, bis dis- 
appointment in love had induced him to go and earn 
laurels in ." Here emotion silenced her, and render- 
ed her auditor incapable of hearmg more. 

It is to be supposed that many such breaks occurred 
in the conversation between two persons so much inter- 
ted in the melancholy event that had just occurred. At 
ngth Ella resumed her discourse thus : " I am, indeed 
I am, self-judged, and impute to my petulant resentment 
of a charge that appeared to have foundation, his origi- 
nal departure from W 5 the rest was the result of 

accident and misrepresentation. But though I knew that 
I need not have avowed my fault, as you could never 
have known it, I could not, as a woman of honor, allow 
you unconsciously to countenance, and take under your 
protection, the woman who had been the means of de- 
priving you of such a treasure." 

" A treasure ! alas ! to we, like the raiser's gold to 
him /" exclaimed Mrs Vane. 

" Here," resumed Ella, pained by her emotion, and 
willing to interrupt it, " here is a narrative, which con- 
tains the whole of my sad and eventful though short his- 
tory, and also, a secret as yet confided to you alone, the 
story of that child who is an inmate of this house. Read 

30 
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it, and judge me ; and if you can grant my most earnest 
prayer, and let my future days be passed in administer- 
mg to the comforts of the mother, as I am forbidden to 
pass them in forming the happiness of the son." Ella 
then wkhed to try to rest, and Mrs Vane retired to read 
the manuscript. 

It began with her first seeing Colonel Vane, and a 
minute detail of all that passed between them, accompa- 
nied by the letters she had received from him, and the 
letter she had recently written to him ; then followed 
what I shall give in detail, namely, a full elucidation of 
the mystery concerning her journey to Wales, and the 
infant under her protection. Ella wrote as follows : 

" While 1 was in London. I received a letter from my 
first cousin, the only child of my deceased uncle, whom 
I tenderly loved, conjuring me, if I wished to see her 
alive, to set off immediately for such a village, in such a 
county in Wales, but begging me to mention to no one 
where she was ; conjuring me also to leave my servants 
at the entrance of the principality, and proceed one stage 
alone, — ^but that at the end of that stage I should be met 
and accompanied ta her residence. This letter filled me^ 
with great alarm and uneasiness. Having ever consider- 
ed concealment and mystery as the concomitants of guilt, 
I could scarcely prevail on myself to obey such mysteri- 
ous and suspicious orders. But I had loved my uncle, 
and I loved his daughter ; and as her manners were fault- 
less in my opinion, and her character irreproachable, I 
concluded tliat her husband, a post captain and a very 
gallant officer, had gotten into some difficulties, and that 
he being forced to lie poncealed, she was, very properly, 
the companion of his retirement-. So little, alas ! was I 
prepared for the shock which awaited me. Anxious for 
the life of my cousin, and alarmed at her danger, I set 
off immediately, and, travelling day and night, soon 
found myself at the place where I was to dismiss my ser- 
vants. I did so ; and at the end of the first stage I 
was met by a sort of farmer's servant in a one-horse 
chaise, who in scarcely intelligible English told me he 
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was come to conduct me to Mrs , naming the name 

my cousin had assumed, and giving me a short note 
from her, not worth copying. After travelling about a 
mile over precipices, and winding round valleys shut 
closely in by the most threatening rocks I ever beheld, 
we reached a sort of cottage, adjoining a farm-house, at tlie 
door of which I saw, not, as 1 hoped, Captain Montgomerie 
anxiously aWaiting ray arrival, but a lady whom I recog- 
nised as having been governess to my cousin, and who 
was, I thought, married and settled in Jersey. I had no 
tiine to ask questions, before 1 found myself by the bed- 
side of the nearlj dying Lucy, who received me with 
tears, and blessings for my compliance with her request, 
and also with an expression of embarrassment and emo-, 
tion, for which I found it impossible to account. That 
she had something lying heavily on her mind I soon dis- 
covered ; and when I found that Captain Montgomerie 
was at sea, though expected very soon, and heard Lucy 
say, she hoped she should be dead before he arrived, — 
strange, miserable suspicions took possession of my mind, 
and 1 wished yet dreaded an explanation. It came only 
too soon. Having dismissed the Welch girl who waited 
on her, and begged Mrs Benwell, her friend, to leave us 
alone, she desired me to sit down by her bed-side, and, 
if possible, listen to her tale with patience : — ' Yet ho^iir 
can I expect it ? ' she continued, ' how can I expect that 
purity like yours can bear to listen to a tale of guilt like 
mine ! ' — ' Guilt ! ' I exclaimed, shuddering as I spoke. 
* Yes, Ella, guilt. How will you be surorised, as well as 
shocked to learn that she, whom you Frave always con- 
sidered as a model for married womeil, and as correct as 
she was happy, has been an abandoned woman and ah 
adulterous wife ! ' — At these dreadful words I started with 
horror and indignation from my seat, and it was long be- 
fore the agonies of the dying and repentant sinner, and 
wiy own consciousness that she was a sufferer, and per- 
hsips a penitent, could quell the tumult of ray feelings, 
and reconcile rae to be, at my time of life, the unprotect-^ 
ed attendant on such a death-bed, and conveyed to it uq- 
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der all the disadvantages of mystery and loneliness. Be- 
sides, I felt that that this was no common depravity, as 
her husband was all tenderness and indulgence. At length 
she went on thus : ' Though my husband doted on roe, 
and still dotes, unconscious of my unworthiness, I never 
really loved him, as I sufficiently evinced in those little 
quarrels which take place sometimes even in the best as- 
sorted unions, for the submissions were always on my 
husband's side, and never on mine. This was soon dis- 
covered by a family friend, that greatest of all dangers 
to the peace of a married couple ; unless he be honora- 
ble and the wife well-principled ; for ^e who is a guest 
at all times, and welcome at all hours, must sometimes 
come when some passing cloud has gathered on the brow 
of the husband or the wife, and the latter contrasts with 
the angry frowns of her husband, the unruffled brow and 
complacent smile and constant attention of the visiter and 
friend ; and if left alone with the latter, how easily may 
an artful mao win from a weak woman a detail of the 
causes of her husband's ill-humor, and complaints of his 
unkindness, while he in reply wonders how any man can 
have the heart to afflict-such excellence. Alas ! it was 
thus that I was seduced ; and I declare with my dying 
voice, that I believe any woman who can so far forget her 
duty as to complain of her husband, and to a man too, is 
lost unless she happens to have to deal with a man of 
principle and honor.' [You will conclude, my dear mad- 
am, that Mrs Montgomerie did not go on thus with a con- 
nected discourse ; but that 1 have, for the sake of brevity, 
thus joined tog^her the sentiments I drew from her by 
my questions and involuntary expressions of wonder at 
her guilt.] ' Our intrigue remained not only undiscover- 
ed but unsuspected, — for my manners as you know, were 
very guarded ; and though 1 had as it were two manners, 
still the fear of discovery put us both sufficiendy on our 
guard, and when my husband was at sea we were never 
seen together. But long before our intercourse ended I 
found that my lover had lost all regard for me, and wish- 
ed to pique me into complete dismissal of him, while I 
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had the misery of discovering at the same time that I was 
likely to become a mother, and infamy in all its terrors 
stared me in the face. However, as my husband was 
not to return for several months, though he had been 
absent six, I hoped to be able to condeal my situation, 
and elude discovery. Therefore, when I found longer 
concealment impossible, I wrote to my friend Mrs Ben- 
well, informing her of my distress, and she came over to 
me immediately. Soon after, on pretence of her being 
in ill health and requiring goat's whey, we went into 
Wales; and when my term drew near we retired to this 
sequestered spot, where, attended by a female only, I 
became the mother of a daughter, the image of you, 
Ella, especially in the ey^, and you, you know are reck- 
oned excessively like me. — Would that I had resembled 
you also in mind ! But if I can prevail on you to take 
charge of my poor orphan, the child of shame, my little 
Ella (for I have named her after you) may resemble you 
in virtue, though her poor mother did not — and to you 
circumstances imperiously command me to bequeath her. 
You are rich, and can provide for her ; you are humane, 
and will protect her.' — Here Mrs Montgomerie was too 
exhausted to proceed, and left me at leisure ^o reflect, 
and to contemplate the unexpected embarrassment and 
pernicious anxiety to which she had exposed me. Alas ! 
in what misery does not one frail woman involve all who 
are connected with her ! A depraved man m^y be shaken 
off from the family he disgraces; but a depraved woman, 
dependent and weak from her nature and her sex, must 
still cling to those lies on which she is unworthy to depend ; 
and wherever she does so, she leaves, like the snail on 
the fruit, a slime that marks her presence and her nature. 
— I was instantly aware of the bad consequences to me 
of a charge of this nature, unless allowed to disclose the 
name of the parents of the child ; and I felt indignation 
and disgust at the cold selfishness of this unhappy womad, 
which led her seemingly without remorse or considera- 
tion for me, to burthen me in a manner so injurious, in 
all probability, to* my reputation and my prospects in 
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life ; — and I had almost indignantly resolved to refuse 
her request, when beholding death in her face, every 
other feeling subsided into that of affectionate pity ; and 
taking her hand, with more tenderness than 1 thought I 
could ever feel towards her again, I asked her what had 
reduced her to her present state. — 'You know,' she 
meekly replied, ' that consumptive symptoms attended my 
last lying in ; and waiting on this like a sort of retributive 
justice, they have proved too much for a constitution 
already subdued by the corrosive anguish of remorse.' 

*' ' Remorse ! ' I exclaimed, ' and have you, then, my 
poor Lucy, been so severe a sufierer, and so sincere a 
penitent ?' 

" ' I am a penitent,' she replied ; ' but I am unable to 
give the strongest proof of my penitence 5 I cannot, vrill 
not, confess my crimes to my deceived and therefore 
happy husband. I cannot bear that he should endure 
the agony of knowing that the woman whom he adored, 
deceived and dishonored him.' ' 

" ' But,' answered I, ' if he knows your guik, he will 
not lament you as he will otherwise do — therefore, your 
confession would spare him many a pang." 

" ' It is not true,' she replied with great quickness and 
animation. ' One of the greatest of all pangs is the cer- 
tainty of the unworthiness of the pbject we adore ; and 
this is an agony I wish to spare my poor confiding and 
betrayed husband, in gratitude for his long tried affection.' 

" Perhaps she was right, as one considering'4he peace 
of another, — though wrong, as a sinner seeking her own 
good ; but on this head all that I urged was urged, alas ! 
ia vain. 

" But to be as brief as possible ; — at length, though 
perfectly aware of the dangers and difficulties it wduld 
involve me in, I made her a solemn promise to undertake 
the charge of her child. I also promised to conceal her 
guilt, and never let the name of the infant's mother be 
known, except for some very particular purpose^ and to 
take every possible precaution to prevent Captain Mont- 
gomerie's having, the slightest suspicion of the affair. 
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" That night, quieted in mind by my promise to be 
a mother to tlie little Ella, and with every sentiment 
of penitence and resignation, she breathed her last in my 
arms. 

" 1 must own to you, that her death was a great relief 
to my mind, by taking away a relation whose existence 
was a dishonor to me, — and that it was some days be- 
fore I could look at the offipring of guilt with ajSection 
enough to reconcile me to the task I had undertaken. 
But time and reflection have taught me tenderer feelings 
towards her, and even to rejoice that I may be able to 
train up in the paths of virtue, a being otherwise liable to 
tread in those of vice. • 

" As soon as the funeral was over, it was settled that I 
should return to Bower Wood and procure a nurse and 
place of abode for the child, then three months old, to 
which place Mrs Benwell was to remove her, as that 
lady, whq was anxiously expected back by her husband, 
could not herself take the child even for a short time, 
lest questions relative to it should be asked, and she be 
forced to confess all. But by placing it at three miles 
distance from my own house, I hoped to escape all ob- 
servation ; and had I gone to see it in the middle of the 
day, and in ray own carriage, all would have been well ; 
but my consciousness made me steal to the cottage at , 
undue hours, and alone, and thence arose the appear- 
ance of guilt which has occasioned so much misery. 

" As soon as all was settled, and 1, as I journeyed to- 
wards home, was left to the undisturbed reflections of my 
own mind, I foresaw with undescribable anguish the whole 
of the trials to which this mysterious event would expose 
me, if Colonel Vane became my declared lover. — True, 
I was at liberty to confide in him, according to my own 
stipulation for leave under particular circumstances to 
disclose the secret. But knowingtos I did his distrustful 
disposition, and the severity of his opinions with regard 
to women, his jealousy of their intimate associations 
with each other, and his conviction of the certain influ- 
ence of example, particularly among near relations, I felt 
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that it would be long, very long, before I should have res- 
olution, even if I had opportunity, to tell him that my first 
cousin, the play-fellow oi my childhood and the frequent 
companion of my youth, was a depraved woman and a 
faithless wife, — faithless, too, to one of the best of hus- 
bands.^ — I knew very well that he would be jealous and 
suspicious of such an fntimacy and such an example, and 
that I should have great difficulty in persuading him that 
neither Mrs Mongomerie's manners, conduct nor conver- 
sation exhibited, to me at leasts aught but the most perfect 
purity and correctness ; and I could not but fear that, by 
performing an act of pity and humanity, I should in all pro- 
bability tarnish my own fair fame in tlie eyes of the only 
man of whose unqualified approbation I was decidedly am- 
bitious. Still, however correctly I judged of Colonel Vane, 
I own with shame and contrition, that had I been as explicit 
with him as I ought to have been as soon as he declared 
himself my lover, much if not all of the wretchedness 
we have both experienced would have been avoided ; and 
I shall regret to the last hour of my existence that weak 
and unworthy fear of consequences, that terror of awaken- 
ing in him suspicions injurious to my character, which 
induced me to persevere in a concealment which, though 
the result of virtue in the^r^^ instance, when persevered 
in to a betrothed lover immediately became a species of 
guilt ; and [ felt that the misery I have endured from his 
suspicions of my depravity, has been a sort of reti-ibu- 
tive justice. 

" But should he ever return, (and something whispers 
me that he will return,) and when I shall present to him 
as my guest, and the object of my fondest care, the 
mother whom I know he has always tenderly loved, I 
shall obtain a noble revenge over the doubts that degraded 
both him and me, and triumph I hope over every remain- 
ing prejudice. — O dearest madam ! crush not these 
soothing hopes, but let me be to you as a daughter in 
every thing but the name ! Ella Mordaunt." 

" The above was. written, as you will perceive, before 
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the dreadful news reached us. But 1 have remembered 
there is still a hope, or I could not have had the heart to 
write these few words." 

While Mrs Vane was reading this narrative, a feeling 
of pity and respect amounting to enthusiastic reverence 
was excited in her towards the young and interesting he- 
roine, so deserving, yet so injured ; so formed for happi- 
ness, yet suddenly plunged in what she considered ir- 
remediable misery ; for could Ella ever recover the blow ? 
Never ; for she gave to her her own feelings ; and she 
could not prove her respect more. "Noble minded 
girl !" she exclaimed, " to take on herself the blame of 
having deprived me of my son, though at the risk of 
driving me from her ! Leave thee, thou dear and gene- 
rous and ill-treated being I Never, never. Thy reputa- 
tion has suffered in some measure through the means of 
the son, be it the mother's care and pride to restore it by 
her countenance to its original brightness ! for who can 
dare to say, that the mother of Colonel Vane and the 
faithful widow of his father would be the companion of 
aught but purity and virtue?" 

Her meeting with Ella next day was a most affecting 
one ; but it healed in some measure the sorrows of both. 
Ella was contented to receive Mrs Vane as her compan- 
ion on her own terras ; that is, on her paying for the 
board of herself and servant. 

Ella was called away from this interesting meeting to 
a new trial; that of receiving Captain Montgomerie, to 
whom she had written, stating that his wife was taken ill 
while travelling in Wales with Mrs Benwell, and that she 
had hastened to her only just time enough, as the decline 
was very rapid, to receive her dying breath, and be en- 
trusted with her tender wishes for his health and happi- 
ness, and her blessing for the years of indulgent affection 
in which she had lived with him ; commending at the 
same time her daughter (then at school) to his care and 
love. Captain' Montgomerie had received this letter some 
months before the state of his spirits would allow him to 
answer it j and he had been on shore some days before 
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he had resolution to setoff for Bower Wood to visit Ella, 
as he had not learnt her change of abode. 

At W he not only learnt that, but heard such hints 

respecting its cause, and concerning £lla, that he thought 
if his duty, as a friend and relation by marriage, to tell 
her what was said, and offer his advice. 

It was with excessive perturbation that Ella went down 
to an interview with this much injured, but deceived, con- 
fiding husband ; and Captain Montgomerie was equaDy 
agitated. " O Ella ! kind and true friend," said he at 
last ; " so you attended my suffering angel in her last mo- 
ments ? Would 1 had been there ! would I had been 
there, to ask her pardon for all my faults towards her !'* 

*' Faults, Montgomerie ? Why, you were the best of 
husbands ! You were only too good to her ; you spoiled 
her." 

"Do you think so? No; she was too perfect to be 
spoiled ; I could not do too much for such an angel." 
Then he gave way to another burst of sorrow ; while 
Ella could scarcely bear to witness such proofs of a ten- 
derness so litde deserved by the object of it. 

" But tell me, Ella, do you really think I did my duty 
by her ? I thought so while she was alive, but now she is 
dead I daily reproach myself." 

" That is very natural and a very common feeling ray 
dear friend, though in your case a most irrational one 5 
you were, on my honour^ in my opinion, a model for 
husbands." 

" She was for wives^ Ella. Now tell me do you think 
you ever saw a more admirable woman ? " 

" Dear Montgomerie !" replied Ella, wiUing to avoid 
a direct reply, " I will not suffer you to go on thus. By 
dwelling thus on the charms of her whom you have lost, 
you only increase the misery you ought tp struggle to 



overcome.'' 



" Well, that 's right," said he deeply sighing; "and 
now to show my gratitude to you for your kindness to my 
dying saint — ^Tell me," cried he suddenly grasping her 
arm, " do you not think she is now a saint in heaven ? " 
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** My belief in the mercy of the Deity is unbounded^" 
replied Ella solemnly. 

" His mercy ?" replied Montgonoierie, " I was speak- 
ing of his justice ; and from that she had little to fear." 

•"Captain Montgomerie," replied Ella with a pale 
cheek and faltering voice, " these are awfiil, fearful sub- 
jects, and I like not to discuss them, assured that the very 
best of us, in the presence of Him to whom you allude, 
must stand appalled." And Montgomerie, a little piqued 
at her not approving of his beatification of his adored 
Lucy, went on with what he was going to say. — " Well, 
well, then to talk of something else — and as I was going 
to say, in return for your kindness to my lost treasure, I 
will tell you a bit of my mind relative to yourself. I find 

at W , that you have been playing the fool, cousin 

Ella." 

" Playing the fool. Captain Montgomerie ! What 
mean you ? " 

" Why I mean that you have been setting all the gos- 
sips talking about you ?" $ 

"How!" 

" Oh, you know how — and to be sure, though an ex- 
cellent creature, you always were too apt lo set appear- 
ances at defiance. You know my poor Lucy used to 
preach to you sometimes ; she used to tell you your 
tnanner was too free ; her ovm you know was perfect." 

" Grant me patience. Heaven ! " cried Ella rising and 
talking up and down the room — " Captain Montgome- 
rie, I cannot bear tliese allusions t3 my cousin — ^they dis- 
tress niie beyond endurance." 

"Do they? Kind, feeling girl! Well, I will obey you 
if I can — ^but as I was saying — ^I heard something about 
a child, a vague hint concerning a child that dropped from 
the clouds, and lo ! was under your protection. Now, 
who but a romantic miss like you, who, conscious of her 
imsocence forsooth, cares not what the world says, would 
undertake the charge of a mysterious child ? for you don't 
suppose I think it your child, Ella — No, I would blow 
any man's brains out who said it was. But, how pale you 
bok ! I protest, if I don't believe you are going to faint !" 
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" I am rather sick," said Ella faintly ; " but open the 
window, and I shall be better soon." He did so ; and 
the tortured Ella recovered. 

" And this is all you learnt, is it ? " said she. 

^^ All ! and enough too ; but I hope to know more, and 
prevail on you to tell me whose the child is, and not to 
persist in keeping a secret so prejudicial to yourself." 

'^ Nevf r. Besides, it has done me all the harm it can 
now do me," said Ella bursting into tears. 

" I am sorry to distress you, Ella ; but it is for your 
good ; and I tell you honestly, you mustj if you value your 
reputation, let it be known whose the child is ; for though 
I would fight any man who said it was yours, I must own 
it is a suspicious circumstance ; and I am sure if my pru- 
dent, delicate Lucy were alive she would say the same. 

" She would do no such thing," replied Ella indig- 
nantly ; " she would bid me keep the secret so entrusted 
to me, at the hazard of every danger to myself." 

" How little you knew h^r, Ella — Why, she had not an 
atom of romance in her composition ! The plain, sober, 
straight forward duties of life were all she cared for ; and 

." Here Ella absolutely ran out of the room, but 

soon returned, after a violent effort, to her astonished au- 
ditor. " Forgive me," said she, " but since Lucy's death- 
scene, and the probable loss of one very dear to me, my 
nerves have been much shattered." 

" Poor thing ! " he replied, affectionately kissing her 
hand, " I can feel for you only too well — but about this 
child, Ella " 

Here she interrupted him, and said firmly, " Captain 
Montgomerie, my own sense of riglit has hitherto always 
been my rule of action, and ever shall be ; and I must 
desire you to drop this subject." At this moment the 
nurse, supposing Ella was alone, came into the room 
with the infant in her arms. In an instant the terrified 
Ella ran to the door to send her back ; but Montgomerie 
reached it before her, and vowed he would have a look 
at the litde brat, and see if he could find out whose it was 
by the likeness. This sjfeech rendered Ella desperate, 
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and wildly struggling with Montgomerle, she desired the 
nurde to take the child away. However, though Ella 
had removed him from the door by her efforts, and the 
nurse had liberty to pass, he suddenly sprung forward 
and seized the woman ; and the child's tell-tale eyes 
were about to be turned on him, when the infant, 
frightened by the noise, set up a scream, and began to 
cry in a manner so deforming to its face, and rendering 
its eyes so completely irrecognisable, that Ella was easy ; 
and Captain Montgomerie, holding his ears, was glad to 
let it depart instandy. 

" I will bid you farewell now, Ella," said he coldly. — 
" Upon my soul you are an inexplicable girl ! But I will 
see you again before I sail, and then I hope you will 
hear reason." And Ella had the misery of seeing that 

he went away suspecting that the town of W had 

more ground than he knew of for their suspicions. 

" Oh ! my dear madam ! " said Ella to Mrs Vane, 
" I have gone through such a trial ! but I came off victo- 
rious." And the praises of Mrs Vane were indeed re^ 
quisite to keep up her drooping fortitude. 

Ella was soon called upon to endure a trial of a differ- 
ent nature, and, as she smilingly told Mrs Vane, to emu- 
late her magnanimity in suffering, — a suffering, which, 
for her sake, she regretted much more than for her own. 

The father of Ella came to the estates which she en- 
joyed on the death of a first cousin of the name of Mor- 
daunt, his own name being Aubfey ; and on coming to 
them he was forced, as his cousin had been before him, 
to take the arms, and bear the name of Mordaunt. 

Mr Mordaunt had had one son, a most profligate young 
man, whose debts of honor and other debts he had paid 
till he could pay no longer ; on which the infatuated 
young man broke open his father's bureau, and having 
taken thence bills to a considerable amount, he married a 
woman of the town and set sail for the East Indies. As 
soon as he arrived there he went up the country ; and 
being resolved never to hold intercourse with his father, 

81 
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and eager to be revenged cm him for refusing to pay bis 
debts, he spread a story of his death, knowing that his 
father's first wish was to have an heir ; and hoping, 
should he marry a second wife and have children, to re- 
turn some day or other and blight the prospects of the sup- 
posed heir by proving himself alive. His scheme suc- 
ceeded only in part, for his father, though he believed 
him dead, did not marry agam, and the fortune descended 
to Ella. The heir meanwhile, having lost his first wife, 
married a woman of color, who brought him an immense 
fortune ; and to this woman he was so much attached, 
that, as she vowed she would never quit India, he re- 
signed his intentions of claiming his birth-right, and let 
the fortune go on his father's decease to the heir at law. 
But when his second wife died, and he sought to lose 
the anguish her loss occasioned him in a renewal of his 
gaming habits, he soon lost all the fortune she had brought 
him ; and when his only child lamented in his hearing 
that his prospects in life were now entirely blighted, he 
felt it an act of duty and justice to him to assert his claims 
to the Mordaunt fortune, and prove beyond dispute that 
Richard Aubrey, the only son and lawful heir of Mr 
Mordaunt of Bower Wood, was alive, and had a son to 
succeed him. Accordingly he and his son sailed for « 
England, and after he had consulted with his lawyers, 
Ella's solicitor received the necessary notice. Of Mr 
Aubrey's identity there could be no doubt, many persons 
recognised him as soon as they saw him ; among the rest 
Ella herself, who when a child, remembered having 
conceived a great terror against him because he had, while 
on a visit to her parents, seated her on his lap and rubbed 
her cheek with his beard. The case was, therefore, too 
plain to admit of any doubt, and Ella quietly resigned all 
title to the Mordaunt estates, and took the name of Au- 
brey, refusing to accept any donation from a man whom 
she could not esteem, preferring to live on the trifling 
sum bequeathed her by Mrs Anne Mordaunt ! The young 
^f y]} f ower Wood, indeed, who had become enamored 
ot Ji.lla s beatjty spite of her evident dejection, would, 
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with his father's approbation too, have made her his wife ; 
but this offer she peremptorily declined, and the father 
and son were both too angry to trouble her with further 
attentions. 

Mrs Vane and Ella, now more alike in trials, more 
sisters in misfortune than before, had therefore a new 
home to seek. Ella could with great economy have 
lived herself, on the income she possessed ; but even 
united to Mrs Vane's it was not enough to procure to 
that now constant invalid the comforts and aids she want- 
ed. Therefore Ella resolved to increase her income, 
and consequently prevent any privations to her compan- 
ion, by taking pupils ; ?nd as the unwelcome and over- 
powering intelligence had now arrived that Colonel Vane's 
body, though stripped and mutilated, had been found, 
recognised, and buried with due honors, all the hope was 
for ever lost' which had almost unconsciously supported 
the spirits of Ella, and she felt that without constant and 
difficult occupation she should perhaps sink under the 
pressure of affliction. Besides, she thought that she 
could educate her orphan charge better with others than 
alone, and she proceeded accordingly as soon as she 
had prevailed on Mrs Vane to consent to her plans, 
which she did as soon as Colonel Vane's death was de- 
clared to be undoubted, and the heir at law had taken 
possession of his property, which consisted entirely in 
entailed estates. 

Ella resolved, for the sake of income, to take six pu- 
pils from the age of thirteen to sixteen at a very consid- 
erable salary, and for the sake of usefulness she wished 
to add to them twelve children of four years old; be- 
cause she thought that though she might improve the 
manners of girls of the former age, she could do little 
for their morals, as she believed that the foundation of 
character is laid in childhood, and can never be material- 
ly altered ; but at the early age of four she thought that 
she might not only give her pupils good habits, but eradi- 
cate bad ones. And Mrs Vane highly approved this 
plan ; but she would probably have approved any plan 
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which Ella proposed, as, being formed not only to lore 
excellence but to adore it, she was convinced that all 
Ella did was " wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ;" for, 
like most persons who slowly and rarely love, Mrs Vane 
when she did love did so even to enthusiasm. Mean- 
while, such was the power of Mrs Vane's countenance 
and protection to counteract the baneful effect of the 
slanders propagated against Ella, that she had in a short 
time the number of pupils which she desired, and the 
quondam heiress of Bower Wood became as celebrated 
at T , near which city she now resided, for her suc- 
cessful manner of instructing youth, as she had been for 
her beauty, her graces, her taste, and her splendor, when 
she lived in the neighborhood of W . 

Nearly three years had elai)sed since the news of the 
taking of Seringapatam had reached England, and Ella 
had been two years a school-mistress, when a gentleman 
of good fortune and of splendid abilities, who was very 
high at the bar, ventured to avow to the exemplary in- 
structress of youth the passion he had never dared to 
own to the heiress of Bower Wood. To virtue and 
talent he united great personal recommendations and 
most pleasing manners ; and such was his respect for 
Ella's feelings, that it was to Mrs Vane he first made 
known his desire to address her. At first the idea of 
such a proposal startled and distressed Mrs Vane ; but 
her good sense, and her generosity of nature, soon taught 
her that she must not even wish to stand in the way of 
Ella's forming so desirable a marriage, and that she ought 
to combat the attachment to the memory of her son, which 
might lead Ella to reject this advantageous proposal; 
while with a look and manner which conveyed to Mr 
Alliogton a conviction that she spoke truth, she assured 
him that she earnestly wished him success, and would 
second his suit to the utmost of her power. 

" Allow me, madam, to say, that if I am so fortunate 
as to succeed, my first request must be that you reside 
with us ; on no other condition would I accept the hand 
of Miss Mprdaunt, as one of her charms in my eyes is 
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her devoted attachment to you." Mrs Vane was grati- 
fied, but only offered him her thanks in return ; — she was 
however pleased to think this generosity in Mr Allington 
might be likely to recommend his suit to Ella. 
• Elkj though flattered by and grateful for the love of 
such a man, gave to his offers a firm though kind refu- 
sal ; but at length overcome by his pleadings and those 
of Mrs Vane, she promised to take a week to consider 
of his proposals, and examine her own heart before she 
made an absolute decision. At the end of that time Mr 
Allington came according to appointment, and as soon as 
Ella entered the room Mrs Vane knew by the placid and 
contented expression of her countenance what her de- 
cision would be. " I have now, sir," said she, " in jus- 
tice both to you and myself, taken a whole week to con- 
sider on the offer you have honored me by making, and 
I can only say in the words of an old song which I could 
once sing, 

' * Gin living worth could win niy heart, 
You would not sigh in vain ; 
But in the silent grave /tis laid- 



i )> 



Here emotion choked her utterance ; but recovering 
herself, she added, " Yet that is not the truth neither ; 
while 1 remain single I may without a fault allow myself 
to dwell on the image of him whom I have lost — ^but were 
I a wife, I could not, ought not to do this ; nay more, — 
and that is the true reason why I will not attempt to sub- 
stitute your image for his, and try to return the love with 
which you honor me, — strange, ridiculous and romantic 
as it may be, and though the heir at law has long since 
taken possession of his cousin's estates, being convinced 
of his death, there are times when I disbelieve it still, and 
when 1 lose myself in a delightful reverie of his return. 
— But if I marry I must give up this enjoyment, or rather 
the idea would cease to be an enjoyment ; and believe 
me, I would rather have the pleasure of this ideal good, 
I would rather retain the power of having these soothing 
reveries, than resign them for aught which the rest of the 
- 31* 
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world would consider as substantiid benefits^ I can say 
BO more," continued Ella, " except to beg you to Tetnem- 
ber that no living object, one alone excepted, cmdd iml 
you, or succeed where you have failed." 

Afected, gratified, yet distressed, Mr AlEngtcxi silently 
pressed her hand, and departed. 

" My child, child.of ray love and my adoption ! " cried 
Mrs Vane, when he was gone, " I cannot blame you, for 
I should have done the same." But after this burst of 
feeling was over, Mrs Vane entered into herself, and re- 
collected how wrong it was in her to countenance in Elk, 
by her implied approbation, an indulgence of hopeless 
tenderness which she was now well aware had be^ im- 
proper in herself ; and with a faltering voice, but a firm 
and decided mind, she expostulated seriously with Ella, 
and endeavored to convince her, that her resolution never 
to marry, and the grounds on which it was formed, were 
a dereliction from duty, inasmuch as they prevented her 
from filling those situations in life which she was so well 
calculated to fill with honor to herself, and benefit to 
others. 

" I should agree with you in opinion," replied Ella, 
" and act accordingly, were my feelings of faithful ten- 
derness so morbid, as to make me lead a life of seclu*- 
sion, uselessness, and misery. But it is not so ; though 
I have not nor ever shall have children of my own, my 
life is spent in endeavoring to benefit the children of 
others. Though I have no husband to claim fi*om me 
the duties of affection, I have a suffering and sickly pa^ 
rent, for whom it is my pride and my pleasure also to pear- 
form all the litde offices which her situation requires ; 
and while that parent owns that I make her happy, who 
shall say that the mdulgence of my hopeless tenderness 
interferes with my duties and what 1 owe to my fellow 
creatures ? Grudge me not then, dearest mother, as I 
must ever call you, the dreams that repay me in my mo- 
ments of leisure for the privations I endure. True they 
are but dreams — ^yet they are to me welcome and sooth- 
ing as the distant ray of his cottage lamp to the laborer 
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• 

when he returns to Ms home after the toil of the day 
is over." • 

"Enough, my child," replied Mrs Vane, " and I will 
urge you on this subject no more." 

About a month after the meeting with Mr Allington 
and this conversation had taken place, Ella went to a 

bookseller's shop in the town of T , which she had 

been in the habit of frequenting ; and seeing the news- 
paper lying on the table ; she was just taking it up, when 
the mistress of the shop ran to her, and snatching it from 
her, said, " The paper is engaged, you can't have it." 
Ella for a moment thought that her adversity had altered 
this woman's manner towards her, as she had known her 
in her prosperity and had then treated her with due re- 
spect ; she was therefore preparing to express her in- 
dignant surprise at this rudeness ; when looking up, she 
saw her lip quivering with emotion, and her eyes filled 
with tears. Immediately a vague suspicion came across 
her mind ; — she had, she was sure, no new calamity,to 
hear ; — perhaps then the paper contained joyful news ; 
-^and almost breathless with emotion she said, " I know 
you had a reason for snatching that paper so rudely from 
me." 

"God bless you ! that I had." 

" But give it me ; there can be no bad news for me to 
hear now ; and if, as you have seen, I can support mis- 
fortune, do you think I cannot support happiness, if such 
be really in store for me ? " 

I don't know what to do," replied the good woman. 
" I saw when you came in that you had not heard the 
news, and I was afraid to let you see it all at once, as 
they say." 

" Pray give me the paper," said Ella faintly, and go- 
ing into the parlor behind the shop. The woman obey- 
ed her, and Ella read as follows ; " We have the happi- 
ness to inform our readers that a gentleman just returned 
from India saw and spoke to on the coast of Malabar, 
the gallant Colonel Vane so long supposed dead." 

" 1 am very faint," said Ella, and for some minutes she 
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laid her face on the kind womaq's shoulder ; I' am better 
now," said she, " but I will §0 home ; I do not want to 
read any more ; I know he is alive, and that 's enough." 
At this moment, while the wildness of her look and the 
odd sound of her voice alarmed her humble friend for 
her reason, a violent burst of tears relieved her, and re- 
stored her to herself. She now took up the paper again, 
and saw that Colonel Vane had been in prison, aye, in 
the prisons of the inquisition at Goa ; that he had suffer- 
ed much from his wounds, and was scarcely recognisa- 
ble. " But he is alive again !" exclaimed Ella ; then 
continuing to read, she found he was well enough to sail 
for England, and was probably already embarked. 

" Already embarked ! and he is coming ! and we 
shall see him again ! " cried Ella. Then another flood 
of tears came to her relief, and in an hour's time she 
was able to compose herself sufficiently to return home 
to communicate the glad tidings which she had heard. 
But how should she set about it ? There was the difficul- 
ty ; and while wondering what to do, she found herself 
in the presence of Mrs Vane, who seeing her coming, 
and noticing her agitated air, came out to meet her. 
" What ails you my child ?" cried she ; " you look I know 
not how." 

"Do I?" she replied with a sort of vacant smile; 
then looking up in JV^fs Vane's face, and throwing her- 
self on her neck, she burst into a violent convulsive 
laugh. 

" Gracious Heaven ! " exclaimed Mrs Vane, " O let 
me not have to fear for the mind of this beloved being ! 
Ella, Ella, have mercy upon me, and let me not have 
the agony of seeing you thus." 

Ella was conscious, though in this high slate of ner- 
vous irritation ; and making a great effort she faltered 
out, " He is alive ! he is well, he is coming to England." 

" But is this true ? can it be ? who says so ? is it in 
the papers, and in wide letters ? " 

" It is ; I saw it myself this moment." And Mrs 
Vane fell on her knees, and joining her hands in prayer, 
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murmured out, " Father of mercies ! I thank thee ; but 
not for my sake do I rejoice, I did not deserve this bless- 

A chaise and four now drove up to the door, and oc- ' 
casioned them surprise and perturbation. It could not 
be, they knew, the object of their solicitude ; and lo ! 
two strangers, a lady and a gentleman, alighted ; on 
which the servant came in, saying that Colonel and Mrs 
Rivers begged to see Mrs Vane. Their errand who 
could doubt f their motives who could mistake ? They 
were admitted ; and as soon as they saw by the emotion 
visible on the faces of bothjadies that the good news 
was known, they caught the contagious emotion, and the 
man and the soldier was not ashamed to join his tears to 
theirs. 

" Mrs Vane," said Colonel Rivers, " I dared not 
come near you, nor that lady, while I thought that Vane 
had perished for his humanity to me, and my poor So- 
phia here could hardly value the life she had purchased 
at so dear a rate. But now that we are both wild with 
joy at the news of his being still in existence and on his 
way to England, we ventured to show our faces to you ; 
and here we are, and though strangers we hope to be 
considered as friends." 

"I must give my children a holiday today," said Ella; 
and shh felt an undescribable emotion while she sent the 
glad notice by the lisping tongue of the little EDa. 

The Riverses stayed with them till the moon rose, and 
then left them, promising to return when Colonel Vane 
should arrive. When Colonel Vane should arrive ! what 
sounds ! what unexpected sounds ! and Ella kept repeat- 
ing them till she retired to rest to muse over the bless- 
ed hope, 

" To hear that voice she feared to hear no more ! " 

The next, day she would fain have given another holi- 
day ; but Mrs Vane wisely remarked, that as occupation 
is a salutary medicine for sorrow, so is it for joy, and 
serves to keep the spirits in wholesome bounds* There- 
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fore B31a kept school as usual, and to prevent her having 
any unnecessary emotion, Mrs Vane seat the little Ella 
to a friend's bouse for a few days, as the sight of her 
evidently agitated Ella's spirits. 

Bigotry and superstidon have destroyed so many lives, 
and \vill, I fear, destroy so many more, that one is pleased 
to find ihem preserving one life ; and that so valuable a 
life as Colonel Vane's. 

Mr Vane and his wife had both been catholics, but had 
abjured that church before they were upited. Their 
daughter, however, having been educated secr'etly in that 
communion, by a governess, ^was allowed by her parents 
to worship as her convictions directed. On her death- 
bed she tied with her own hand round Colonel Vane's 
neck a small gdd crucifix, conjuring him to keep and 
wear it always lor her sake. Colonel Vane, who tenderly 
loved her, obeyed her parting desire, and continually 
wore what she considered as holy, and hoped, perhaps, 
would in time mfiuence the wearer, for the head of the 
Saviour opened and contained a holy relic. When Colo- 
nel Vane was cut down before Seringapatam, he struggled 
to recover his feet spite of the terrible sabre wound on 
his head, but did not succeed, and he fell over a mound 
of earth into an excavation beside it. Here he remained 
unseen while the field was searched ; but in the dead of 
night a Portuguese missionary, and one of the most fa- 
natical of his tribe, sallied forth from the pious hope of 
administering spiritual aid to some of the dying who 
might yet be senable of the sacred rite ; and his foot 
happening to stumble over the mound of earth, he fell 
over it, and on the body of Colonel Vane. He inunedi- 
ately conjectured that he had fallen on a corpse ; but 
hearing a groan, he knew his conjectures to be false ; and 
stooping to examine the wounded man, who was he saw 
by his dress an English ofiicer of rank, he beheld glitter- 
ing on his bosom the holy cross, which spoke him, as he 
imagined, a secret worshipper according to the rites of 
his own holy religion ; therefore, to preserve the life of a 
believer, and a believer who was in circumstances to make 
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proselytes, became an act of the most posotive duty. He 
accordingly tried to staunch the wound.on the head; and 
having to a degree succeeded, he contri^ved to carry and 
to drag the insensible su^erer to a hut in which he him- 
self had passed the night ; and as he was to sail the next 
day for Goa, he hired a conveyance for his patient to the 
coast, whom he dressed in the garb of an ecclesiastic ; 
and having reached the shore, he took him with him on 
board as a brother priest who had been wounded by a 
sudden battle beneath the lyalls of the city. In the 
meanwhile Colonel Vane, still insensible, and not likely 
then, if ever, to recover his recollection, was incapable 
of contradicting his statement. At length they reached 
Goa, and the priest conveyed his patient to bis home, 
where by judicious treatment he at length recovered his 
senses, and found himself to his utter surprise in a place 
and with a person whom he had no knowledge of. As 
soon as the priest saw him move and heard him speak, , 
he crossed himself and held up the crucifix before Colo- 
nel Vane ; but Colonel Vane, who was not used to such 
ceremonies, took no notice of what he said or did, but 
begged to know, in English, where he was and what had 
happened to him. The missionary replied in Portuguese, 
which Colonel Vane understood sufficiently to learn that 
he was in Goa, and brought thither by the priest whose 
care had saved his life. 

"But why did you bring me hither ?" asked Colonel 
Vane. 

" That you might inhabit a holy city, where the true 
faith is established, and, leaving heretics awhile, worship 
with your true brethren." 

Amazement for a time suspended the reply of Colonel 
Vane ; at length he answered, " Surely you do not know 
that you are speaking to an English officer ?" 

" To be sure I do ; but you may trust me ; I will not 
betray you ; I know your secret ; I know you are in 
your heart a good catholic, as this holy cross, containing 
this holy relic, worn next your bosom, sufficientiy testifies, 
and therefore I labored to save your life ; that you might 
live to convert others." 
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Colonel VaiJB, ill as he was, could scarcely help smil- 
ing at this mistake, though he felt that he owed his life to 
it ; but he was too honorable, whatever might be the 
risk to himself, to let his preserver remain deceived any 
longer ; he therefore assured him that, though no catho- 
lic, he was a christian, and he could not have preserved 
a man who would be more willing to acknowledge and to 
prove his sense of the obligation. 

" No catholic ! " replied the priest, " then why do you 
wear this sacred symbol ?"• 

" I had a catholic sister, who on her death-bed tied it 
round my neck, and I have worn and loved it for her 
sake." 

I will abridge the narrative as much as possible, and 
therefore pass over the priest's attempts to convert Colo- 
nel Vane, which would he thought be of such use to 
the cause of Catholicism, by threats, by coaxing, by hard 
usage, and by kindness — ^refusing to let him have the 
means of writing to the commander-in-chief, who would 
he knew suppose him dead and report him as such to 
England ; till at last, willing to keep the cross, which 
Colonel Vane declared he never would give him, 
though he would when he reached England, or any Brit- 
ish dominions remit him a hundred times its value, the 
fanatic, on his uttering some violent philippic against the 
Inquisition and its odious jurisdiction, informed against 
him ; and though scarcely able to move, he was soon 
lodged in one of the prisons of that formida)3le power at 
Goa. There he soon fell ill of a violent fever, after he 
had suffered eight months of illness, weakness and anxi- 
ety, before he entered its hated walls ; and for many 
months he was at times deprived of his reason, which he 
at length recovered to find himself still in his sad and 
lonely prison, and to believe that a disorder on the lungs 
would soon terminate his existence. In this deplorable 
state he prevailed on the jailer to give him pen, ink, and 
paper, and to carry a letter from him to the chief inqui- 
sitor, stating who he was, and begging that a letter from 
him might be forwarded to General Harris. To this 
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letter he received no answer for many weeks. At length 
he was told that a letter had been despatched to General 
Harris, who had written back word that the person who 
called himself Colonel Vane must be an impostor, for 
that that lamented officer's body had been found, and 
interred with military honors. This overwhelming intel- 
ligence upset the as yet weak intellect of the sufferer ; 
for, as he saw no way of convincing any one that he was 
alive, he knew not how to liberate himself from the 
prison. He was besides threatened with being called 
before its horrjd tribunal, and it is no wonder therefore 
that he relapsed into fever and delirium. 

When he again recovered, the jailer was so moved with 
his sufferings, that he was prevailed upon to procure him 
the means of sending a letter himself to the army, to be 
given into the general's own hand. Accordingly a swift 
looted Indian was procured, and departed on Ws voyage 
and his journey. The letter succeeded ; Colonel Vane's 
hand writing was known, a soldier was sent to identify 
his person, and in due time he was claimed by the British 
resident at Goa. But he was so weak, and so likely in 
his opinion to die, that he begged neither General Harris, 
nor the resident to whose house he was now removed, 
would transmit to England an account of his being alive, 
as he felt that it was better for those who loved him to 
suppose him dead at his post, than to fancy him lingering 
in a painful illness which might be followed by a lingering 
death. And it was long very long, and the third year of 
his absence from England had commenced, ere he 
thought himself sufficiently sure of life to allow his 
escape to be made known in England ; and having bor- 
rowed the money necessary for his passage and subsist- 
ence, he sailed by the first ship that went after the vessel 
which contained the gendeman who had seen and spoken 
'with him. 

At length Colonel Vane reached England whence he 
had received no letters since he left it. The ship was 
lost that conveyed Ella's letter, and the letters were lost 
which told of his mother's change of fortune. He drove 

32 
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immediately to what he imagined the house of his bank- 
er ; but strangers inhabited it ; and he could only learn 

from one- of the new firm that Messrs had failed, 

and had not paid half-a crown in the pound. He also 
added that Mrs Vane lived at such a place, and that she 
and a Miss Aubrey kept sch6ol together. Colonel Vane 
then desired the post-boy to drive him to the inn directly, 
where he ordered a chaise and four horses, resolving to 
proceed with all possible expedition to his mother*s abode. 
" She shall not keep school two days longer, I am re- 
solved," said he, " and Miss Aubrey shall have it all to 
herself." While waiting to pay the ostler, and as the 
horses were ready to start, Captain Clinton, only just 
arrived himself from Guernsey, appeared at the door of 
the chaise, having only that moment heard the news of 
Colonel Vane's restoration from the grave. But he was 
so ahered that Clinton did not know him when he first 
spoke, and when he did, he could hardly articulate the 
joy he felt at seeing him. " I am now setting off for 

T. ," said Colonel Vane ; then, with some confusion, 

he added, " pray. Miss Mordaunt — " 

" Is," interrupted Clinton, " Miss Mordaunt no longm', 
as you have, I suppose, heard before this time. — ^Well, 
you are a lucky fellow Vane. But go ; let me not de- 
tain you ; I will see you soon." And Colonel Vane's 
post-boy drove off, while he remained wretched, unquiet, 
suspicious, and surprised. — Miss Mordaunt was Miss 
Mordaunt no longer ; she was married then, and yet he 
was styled a lucky fellow! No doubt, therefore, she 
had turned out ill; and his misgivings were just. No 
wonder ; for was she not the friend of Lady Harriet 
Bentham? And these reflections very much damped 
the joy which he felt at the idea of seeing his mother, 
and rescuing her from her present situation. He had 
the precaution not to drive to the door, lest he should 
overset Mrs Vane by coming abruptly ; but he went up 
to it on foot, and gave a gende knock ; — he then put a 
little note in the hand of the servant and told her to give 
it to Mrs Vane ; it was to say that Colonel Vane was 
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very near. Mrs Vane was alone ; fori^lla was in the 
' school. She read the note, and instantly recognised the 
hand writing. " Where 's the gentleman," she exclaim- 
ed ; and in another moment she was folded in the arms 
of her son. 

" My poor Edmund ! " she exclaimed almost hyste- 
rically, " how you are altered ! I should not have known 
you, my child ; but I am akered too, — and you shall 
find I can at last be a mother ! " 

This effusion of tenderness where he so little expect- 
ed it, was a cordial indeed to the drooping spirits of Col- 
onel Vane, and after some little time he said, " but who 
is the Miss Aubrey who lives with you ?" 

" An angel," she replied ; " she has nursed me, wait- 
ed on me, and made me the sharer of her fortune while 
she had fortune to bestow ; and when, like me, she be- 
came deprived of all, ' of every stay save innocence and 
heaven,' she united her poverty to mine, and labored 
cheerfully to procure comfort for meJ*^ 

" Generous woman ! how 1 shall admire her ! " 

" Nay, more ; — ^you must love her. Vane ; she is young, 
beautiful, and accomplished ! and the only woman I ever 
thought worthy to be the wife of my son. Vane, you 
must marry her." 

" Never ; any thing else, dear madam, for indeed I 
have not a heart to bestow. Like you, your son can 
know no second love, and, — ^but I beg you will allow me 
to drop the subject." 

"At present I will," said Mrs Vane, " but it must be 
resumed ; — and now let me present you to Miss Aubrey." 
So saying, she led the way to the school-room, the door 
of which was open, and Ella sat with her back to it, 
busily employed in teaching a litde girl her lesson. Mrs 
Vane gave the children a sign not to notice their ap- 
proach, and Colonel Vane heard the voice of Ella as she 
asked the child questions, and corrected its mistakes, 
" There never was but one, voice like that," thought 
Colonel Vane, and his heart beat tumultuously ; — ^but 
could it be ? was it possible ? But then the form too, — ? 
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the dark and glossy hair, the back ofthe Deck ! Just then 
Ella turned her head round, and uttering a scream of 
joy and surprise, flew into the extended arms of Colonel 
Vane, who led or rather bore her into an adjoining apart^ 
ment. 

" How could you surprise me so, my dear madam ? " 
said Ella as she withdrew herself, blushing and trembling, 
from Colonel Vane's support. 

" I had my reasons," replied Mrs Vane. 

" But how could you know me so instantly ?" said 
Colonel Vane ; " for I am so altered, that even Clinton 
hesitated to speak to me." 

" 1 should have known you any where," replied Ella 
tenderly and earnestiy, but blushing afterwards at her own 
vehemence. 

If ever man was happy, it was, at this moment, Cok)- 
nel Vane. ' Ella had not justified herself; yet he felt her 
to be so ; — ^he found her the nurse, the friend, the sup- 
porter, the consolation, the idol, the pride of his mo- 
ther; and though little inclined to vanity, he could not 
help flattering himself that it was a littie for the son's 
sake that she had done so much for the mother. " But 
then he was supposed dead." — ^True,^-and it was then 
love for his memory that had perpetuated her services to 
Mrs Vane, and that was a purer, a sweeter consciousness 
still ; — and for two days, every look, every word of Col- 
onel Vane's convinced both his mother and Ella that he 
was about to request from her a renewal of that engage- 
ment which she, in a moment of anger, had dissolved. 
On the morning of the third day, being alone with Ella, 
who had prevailed on Mrs Vane to assist her in the exe- 
cution of a scheme which she had planned, he was just 
about to open his heart to her, when the litde Ella, just 
returned from her visit, bolted into the room, and, run- 
ning up to Ella, jumped on her lap, calling her her dear 
dear mamma ! — The sight of a ghost would have less 
appalled Colonel Vane ; while Ella, who saw his con- 
sternation, said, " There, my dear, go and ask that gen- 
tleman how he does." 
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**How do you do, sir?" cried the obedient child, 
turning dn him, Ella's oiun blue eyes, and long eyelashes, 
" How do you do, sir ? " the child repeated, as Colonel 
Vane did not answer. 

" How do you do, little dear, how do you do ? " he an- 
swered at length in a hurried manner. 

" Shall I kiss you ? " she said, putting up her mouth to 
him ; when Ella, seeing his almost ludicrous agony, tolfl 
the child to go and speak to her grandmamma. 

" Mamma ! and grandmamma, and Ella's own eyes 
and eyelashes ! Alas ! " thought he, "I fancied all my sus- 
picions vanished, all my fears removed ! But ^suspicion 
once excited is like the heads of the Hydra, and cut them 
off ever so often they spring up again." However, he 
felt that the moment was arrived when he might and 
ought to interrogate Ella on the subject of this child ; and 
as sooi\ as she was gone, he seated himself by her, and 
begged her to explain the as yet inexplicable mystery 
which Involved that child, and the circumstances relating 
to it. It was not possible for her to make the disclosure 
herself; and Ella, not without great emotion, replied, 
" Yes, Colonel Vane, it is now indeed time that every 
mystery should be cleared up to you, and every secret 
revealed ; but as I cannot undertake the task, your mo- 
ther luilL Gro to her, therefore, this moment," said sKe, 
bursting into tears, " and I conjure you ardendy and sol- 
emnly to look upon that child with kindness, and not to 
execrate her unhappy mother ! " Then, hastening from 
the room, and not at all aware of the equivocal sense of 
her words, she left Colonel Vane more bewildered, more 
wretched, more suspicious than before. — " Not quite to 
execrate the mother ! Why who is the mother ? Gra-» 

cious God ! can it indeed be that Pity and forgive, 

I may do ; but as to marriage — ." He then went in search 
of his mother ; and as he entered her apartment, he saw 
Ella with her handkerchief at her eyes go out at an op- 
posite door. " Whence but from one distracting cause," 
thought Colonel Vane, " can this strong emotion pro- 
ceed ?" and with a heart more oppressed than it had ever 

32* 
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been, he took a chair, and begged his mother to disclose 
to him the mysterious secret. 

" First, let me put a few questions to you," she re- 
plied. You know what Miss Aubrey has been to me, 
Edmund, — ^friend, comforter, supporter, child ;— there- 
fore you must suppose that I wish her to find the reward 
of her many virtues in being the wife of my son, for 
whom she has preserved an unshaken attachment." 

" And if," replied Colonel Vale, afiected and pleased 
at this last assurance, ^' and if to her other virtues Miss 
Aubrey adds the indispensable virtue of chastity, that 
balm which can alone preserve the plhers from decay, I 
wUl marry her ; for I love her passionately, and never 
never can be happy without her, though, while I have a 
doubt of her honor I never could be happy vrith her." 

" What ! could you not be prevailed on to forgive one 
deviation ; a fault excused by youth and extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and atoned for by a multitude of virtues and 
tears of incessfint penitence ? " 

" Madam, madam, what do 1 hear? my mother plead- 
ing to her son to forgive in his intended wife a lapse from 
virtue ? Penitence is a fine thing, to be sure ; but I can't 
say but I admire much more those who have no need of 
penitence. But all this is trifling ; to come to the point 
at once, who is that child ? " 

" She is the child of guilt and shame, and her poor 
mother's fondest hope — " 

" Oh ! this is too much to bear ! Madam, if Miss Au- 
brey in early youth, contracted an imprudent -or even 
disgraceful marriage, and tliat child be the fruit of it, I 
will forgive and marry her ; but never, never, though my 
health, broken as it is, should sink under the necessity of 
an eternal renunciation of her ; never will I maiTy a wo- 
man, whose virtue having been once forfeited, 1 shall al- 
ways think liable to be forfeited again, and who also, in 
my eyes, has lost the brightest and most necessary charm 
of woman ! " 

" And this is your fixed, your final resolution ? Then, 
poor Miss Aubrey ! " exclaimed Mrs Vane ironically ; for 
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she knew how happy this delicate and wise decision in 
her eyes would render Ella, who wished her lover, when 
put to the trial, should love her better than any thing but 
honor and virtue. Colonel Vane, however, mistook his 
niotber's words, and indeed she wished him to do so, 
knowing that in proportion to his previous despair would 
be his joy on being undeceived. " Here, Edmund ! " 
she continued, " here is the narrative which you require," 
giving him the manuscript in form of a letter which Ella 
had addressed to her, " and read it, read it here in my 
presence. The first part it is unnecessary for you to 
read now, as it contains what you know already. You 
had therefore better begin at ' When 1 was in London I 
received a letter — ' " 

Colonel Vane, though wishing to read the manuscript 
alone, consented to his motlier's wishes, and also began 
where she directed him. It was with triumph of the 
most delightful nature, that Mrs Vane read on the ex- 
pressive countenance of her son the gradual revival of 
his hopes and confidence in Ella, as he advanced in the 
narrative ; while, forgetting she was present, he gave way 
in sudden exclamations to his feelings as they rose, and he 
never laid the manuscript down till he had read to the 
end of Mrs Montgomerie's dying wishes and request to 
Ella. When he had read thus far, and remembered the 
scene at the cottage, he started from his seat, and was 
rushing out of the room, but bis mother stopped him ; 
" Where are you going ? " sfdd she. 

" In search of her— of Ella — ^to humble myself before 
her — ^to faU at her feel."' 

" Bui you will not find her ; aware of what your feel- 
ings would be, Ella went out ; so sit down and read on." 
But unable any longer to bear a witness of his mingled 
and overpowering feelings, he left the room, and retired 
to finish the manuscript in his own apartment. 

1 shall not attempt to describe the meeting between 
him and Ella after her return from her walk; and the 
happiness of Ella and Colonel Vane was soon increased 
by a visit from Colonel Rivers and his amiable wife ; and 
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while the latter with tearful eyes contemplated the ravages 
which harsh treatment and illness had made in Colo- 
nel Vane, " all of which," she mournfully said, " he en- 
countered for my sake," he could not help surveying her 
with very different feelings ; and as he beheld her re- 
3tored I color, and her now round and healthy form, he 
earnesdy exclaimed, " To see you at all, but certainly to 
see you thus, is a very ample reward for all ray suffer- 
ings." 

" But you deserve a greater still," she replied, " and 
O that I, who was the cause of separating you so long, 
might have the happiness of witnessing your union for 
life ! 1 assure you. Rivers and I came on purpose ; and 
we will not depart till we have had a wedding." 

Their wishes were granted ; a draught of a marriage 
settlement, to be finished at a future day, was drawn upj 
and before Colonel Rivers and his wife departed they 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the union of Ella and 
Colonel Vane. Soon after, the man who had deprived 
Ella of her estates died, and his son fell a victim to in- 
temperance. Consequently Ella, as he died without 
children, again became possessor of Bower Wood and 
Briardale. And as I cannot believe that any woman, or 
any man, who has been the object of unjust calumny and 
slanderous accusation, would not willingly be enabled to 
clear their fame from the least shadow of suspicion in this 
world, rather than wait till that awful hour " when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be laid open," I must think that 
Ella and Colonel Vane both derived some satisfaction 
from the entire removal of ev^ry shade from her charac- 
ter, which took place soon after their marriage. 

Captain Montgomerie when stationed off Jersey, where 
his wife's friend Mrs Benwell resided, had frequently 
visited that lady, and spite of himself, was struck with 
the confusion and embarrassment which she display- 
ed when he was questioning her relative to Mrs Mont- 
gomerie's last illness. — Still, though he feared he knew 
not what, he forebore further interrogatories, as if from 
the dread of learning by cross examination something 
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that might distress him. Not long after one of these 
conversations Mrs Benwell was seized with a mortal 
malady ; and on her death bed she declared that she 
should not die easy without disburthening her mind of 
the load of deception towards Captain Montgomerie 
which weighed heavily upon it. Accordingly that gen- 
tleman was sent for, and she unfolded to his almost fren- 
zied view, a scene of guilt of which he had not the re- 
motest idea. He found that before she married him his 
wife had had a secret intrigue, of which Mrs Benwell, 
then her governess, had been the confidante ; and he also 
heard, that the child whom Ella had so eagerly sought 
to conceal from his sight, and had thereby called forth in 
him suspicions of her own guilt, was the innocent oflfspring 
of the guilt of that woman, whose conduct and manners 
he had been as it were reproaching her for not imitating ! 
Now all her emotions were accounted for ; now her gene- 
rous silence, even at a certain risk to herself, was ex- 
plained to her everlasting honor ! — At first he nearly sunk 
under the blow, and felt that his sufferings on the loss of 
his wife, were nothing in comparison of what he now en- 
dured. — 'Twas sweet, 'twas soothing, to weep for her 
while he imagined her virtuous ;— 't was bitter, 't was 
maddening, to mourn over her as vicious, and as the vic- 
tim of vice ! — " However," said he to himself, " 1 will 
have the satisfaction of revenge ! — And as soon as he 
could set sail for England he did, in pursuit of his treach- 
erous friend and of his wife's seducer. — He found him 
at last at Cheltenham, and sent him a challenge ; but in- 
stead of meeting him, he sentTiim a reply importing that 
he would not fight him, and left the place. But Cap- 
tain Montgomerie pursued and traced him to W ; 

having first written a letter to Ella expressive of her 
great merit, and his deep sense of it. The day after he 

reached W , being resolved to force Mr Baddeley 

into the field, he loaded his pistols and went in search of 
him. — He found him in a coffee-house surrounded by 
gentlemen. Nor, had he been less angry, could he have 
beheld without horror, not unmixed with pity, the ravages 
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which vice and intemperance had made in the once hand- 
some and admired Baddeley ; the man whom the wo- 
man he adored had preferred to him ; the man who 
had destroyed her virtue first, and ultimately been the 
means of hastening her to the tomb ! Captain Montgo- 
merie gazed on him for a few moments unseen by him, and 
with a look of such agony as occasioned a motion of sur- 
prise in the bystanders to whom Baddeley was speaking, 
which occasioned the latter to turn round ; and as he did 
so, his eyes rested on Captain Montgomerie. — He started, 
staggered to a chair, and hid his face with his hands. 

" Mr Baddeley, sir," said Captain Montgomerie in a 
voice almost inarticulate with emotion, '^ I wish to have 
a private conversation with you." 

" Sir, I deny it." 

" Sir, I will force you to grant it.'' 

At length, after a pause, Baddeley started up and ex- 
claimed, '^ Well, if it must be so, it must ; but before I 
die 1 will do an act of justice ; I will clear the reputa- 
tion of a most innocent and injured woman.-— ^Take no* 
tice, all who are here present, that I, John Baddelqr, 
most solemnly declare, having the fear of death before 
my eyes, that I am the father of the child now under the 
care of Mrs Vane, late EUa Mordaunt, alias Aubrey ; 
and that Mrs Montgomerie, her cousin, was the mother 
of it." 

" Villain !" exclaimed Montgomerie, " and do you 
boast of your wickedness ?" — and was approaching hino, 
but was held back. 

" No ; — I say this only to do justice to an aspersed 
and exemplary woman ; — for that gentleman would not 
do it to screen the fame of his wife. — ^The unhappy Lucy 
summoned, I find, to her death-bed this lady, her first 
cousin, and there bequeathed to her protection and her 
silence the fruit of our guilt. — How nobly she kept the 
secret so trusted, how kindly she has watched over the 
pledge so bequeathed, even at certain risks and misery 

to herself, I call on you present, inhabitants of W , 

to testify to and admire ! — ^And now. Captain Montgome- 
rie, 1 am at your service," 
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But what Baddeley hop^d would happen, while he 
said that, did happen, and immediately ; — some one had 
stolen out and given informatian to the magistrates that a 
duel was likely to take place ; and both gentlemen as 
they were leaving the city were put under arrest ; while 
Montgomerie, disappointed of his vengeance, which this 
wild and wanton exposure of his wife's infamy had made 
him more greedy of than ever, was taken to Bower 
Wood by Colonel Vane, who happened to be passing 
through the town.— But Montgomerie was spared the 
guilt of taking justice into his own hands ; for the wretched 
Baddeley a day or two after drank himself at a tavern 
into an apoplexy of intoxication, from which he never 
recovered ; — and the wise and pious reasoning of Ella 
and her husband at length restored Montgomerie to his 
proper tone of feeling and of acting. But he could not 
bear to see the little Ella ; and happily for herself, con- 
sidering the circumstances of her birth, the child, having 
inherited the consumptive tendency of her mother, fell into 
a rapid decline, after an eruptive fever, which carried 
her off in a few days ; nor could Ella, though she ten- 
derly loved her, look on her death, in her situation, as 
otherwise than a blessing. 

It was agreed when they married, that Ella and Col- 
onel Vane, whom ill health obliged to quit the army, 
should reside sometimes on his estate and sometimes on 
Ella's, and Mrs Vane in a house in Colonel Vane's Park ; 
as she persisted, perhaps wisely, in refusing their earnest 
entreaties that she should reside with them. 

" Listen to me," said Ella to her husband soon after 
they were united — " I protest against residing in Lon- 
don, or to staying company in the house, except it be 
men and dieir wives, for fear of relapses ; for I am well 
convinced that jealousy and suspicion, though like a ten- 
dency to certain disorders they may be kept under with 
care and attention to avoid the food that caUs them forth, 
are never to be wholly eradicated, and may break forth 
from the slightest and most unexpected causes." 

"This is very severe, and even ungenerous^ Ella," 
said Colonel Vane. 
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" Not at all ;— ^and how can you consider it as suchj 
when you, in spite of all my seclusion under the eye of 
your, mother, and the innocent activity of my life during 
your absence, could again believe, against all possibility, 
that 1 was the mother of the poor little Ella ? Can you, 
after this, suppose that you would not be apt to see cause 
for jealousy in any warmly expressed kindness towards 
an agreeable guest ? " 

" But you would mean nothing, you know ; and con- 
vinced of that, I should not suspect; — besides, your 
manners are ahered." 

" Aye, so they are, and I hope will continue to be so ; 
but who that has once erred, can be sure of never erring 
again ? and the only security is avoiding temptation. — 
for you, and you alone, I am contented to live ; you 
alone I wish to please. — You may occasionally enter the 
gay world, for I am not jealous ; and / can rely on your 
affection and honor: but I will remain in retirement, 
which the habit of occupation will always render pleas- 
ing to me ; and I will consider the pain I inflict on my- 
self, of occasional separation from you, as a just punish- 
ment for that presumption which made me, because I was 
conscious of my innocence, dare to set appearances and 
the restraints of decorum at defiance. I know my man- 
ner was too familiar, too inviting ; I know that it provok- 
ed and tolerated from your sex too much familiarity ; and 
that, but for my manners, neither the writer of the let- 
ters, nor you, could ever have admitted a suspicion of 
my guilt. Convinced of this, I have always inculcated 
on those under my care, what has been the result of my 
own painful experience, that the woman violates her duty 
both to society and herself, who gives any one reason to 
say, or even to insinuate, jthat appearance is against 

HER." 



^c 




